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PREFACE. 


TuIs volume comprises the record of nine stated meet- 
ings, beginning with March, 1900, and ending with 
February, 1901, and of a special meeting held in the 
latter month. It contains an unusually large number of 
memoirs; namely, of Samuel Eliot, by Henry W. 
Haynes ; of William G. Russell, by WinsLtow WarrEN ; 
of John Lowell, by Toornton K. Loturop ; of Charles 
F. Dunbar, by Epwarp H. Hatt; of John C. Ropes, 
filed by Jonn C. Gray; of Benjamin F. Thomas, by 
Ricnarp Otngey; of George O. Shattuck, by O. W. 
Hotmes; of Edwards A. Park, by ALEXANDER McKen- 
zig; and of William W. Greenough, by Barrett WEn- 
DELL. Each is accompanied by a portrait. Besides 
these there are several communications of exceptional 
interest and value, notably, Dr. Sprine’s paper on John 
Brown and the Destruction of Slavery; Mr. Hassam’s 
exhaustive account of the Registers of Deeds for the 
County of Suffolk ; Dr. Dz Normanpie’s paper on some 
Alleged Diabolical Performances near Portsmouth, and 
his sketch of John Elwyn; the Presmpent’s paper on 
some College Examinations; Mr. HUNNEWELL’s paper 
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on Early Houses near Massachusetts Bay ; the very large 
collection from the Story Papers of unpublished letters 
written by Chief Justice Marshall, Daniel Webster, and 
Chancellor Kent; and the tributes to William C. Endi- 
cott, by Taornton K. Loturop; to Edwards A, Park, 
by ALExANDER McKenzie and Morton Dexter; to 
William H. Whitmore; by WiLiiam S. APPLETON; to 
Mellen Chamberlain, by Grorce B. Cuasz and Henry 
W. Haynes; and to Roger Wolcott by Francis C. 
LOWELL. 


For the Committee, 


CHARLES C. SMITH. 


Boston, May 31, 1901. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


MARCH MEETING, 1900. 


HE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 8th instant, 
at three o’clock, P. M.; the President, CHARLES FRANCIS 
ApAms, LL.D., in the chair. 

After the reading of the record of the February meeting 
and of the list of donors to the Library during the last two 
months, the President announced as Committees to report at 
the Annual Meeting,— Committee to nominate Officers, 
Messrs. Winslow Warren, Edward Channing, and Robert N. 
Toppan ; to examine the Library, Messrs. Edward H. Hall, 
Archibald C. Coolidge, and Henry S. Nourse; to examine the 
Treasurer’s accounts, Messrs. George B. Chase and James F. 
Hunnewell. 

Mr. Augustus Lowell was elected a Resident Member, and 
Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, of New Haven, Connecticut, a Cor- 
responding Member. 

Mr. Henry W. HayNEs communicated the memoir of the 
late Samuel Eliot, LL.D., which he had been appointed to 
write for publication in the Proceedings. 

Mr. WILLIAM S. APPLETON said that he had lately learned 
the exact date of death of one of the five Senators of the 
United States reported by him as missing at the December 
meeting. Franklin Davenport, Senator from New Jersey in 
the Fifth Congress, died at Woodbury, New Jersey, July 27, 
1832. ‘ 
Mr. Appleton further said : — 


I wish to add to the cabinet of the Society, as a safe and 
appropriate place for them, two relics or memorials of the 
Columbian Order, the original organization now known as 

1 
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Tammany Hall. The first is a thin circular plate of silver, 
nearly three inches in diameter, very probably intended to be 
worn at the crossing of two belts on the breast. The design 
on it is engraved as follows: ‘* Where Liberty dwells there is 
my Country. Oct? 12, 1492”; a rattlesnake uncoiling in act 
to strike ; above, ‘* Beware.” 

The other is a false medal, that is to say, made of two shells 
of silver joined together. On one side is the inscription * co- 
LUMBIAN ORDER INSTITUTED 1789,” and a rattlesnake lying 
coiled on the ground; above on a ribbon, ** BEWARE.” On 
the other side is the inscription “* WHERE LIBERTY DWELLS 
THERE IS MY COUNTRY OCT. 12. AD. 1492. I PEARSON ScT” ; 
an Indian and a Dutchman clasping left hands, the Indian 
holding in his right a pipe, and the Dutchman with his right 
supporting an American flag; behind the Indian are growing 
plants, probably tobacco, and behind the Dutchman is the 
ocean with a vessel. Size 26. 

With these is a query from the “ Transcript,” describing a 
piece very like the larger one, but the inscription seems to be 
on the back; also a cutting from the * Transcript,” copied 
from the “Newport Mercury,” relating to the Rhode Island 
branch or tribe ; and finally, a pamphlet of the “ Half-Moon 
Series” by Talcott Williams, of Philadelphia, being a short 
history of Tammany Hall. The Columbian Order was in- 
tended to have a branch in every State of the original thirteen, 
but Iam not aware that one was ever founded in Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Williams names eleven, omitting Massachusetts 
and Georgia. He also wrote me that he had no note of the 
existence of a branch in this State, and could tell me nothing 
about these two relics. The subject is an interesting one, 
and I suggest to the Cabinet-keeper that he follow it up. 


Rev. Dr. Leverett W. SprinG, having been called on by 
the President, read a paper on John Brown in Kansas and 
at Harper’s Ferry, as follows: — 


John Brown and the Destruction of Slavery. 


John Brown first became known to the public in connection 
with the early history of Kansas, The repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise in 1854 reopened the whole question of slavery 
in the territories. By this measure the principle of a geo- 
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graphical apportionment of the public domain between the 
North and the South, which had prevailed for a third of a cen- 
tury, was abandoned, and the principle of popular sovereignty 
adopted in its place. If the authors of the repeal supposed 
that it would divest the subject of its national importance and 
reduce it to a matter of local interest, they made a great mis- 
take. It turned out that territorial discussions troubled the 
country quite as much as Congressional. 

The struggle for Kansas followed quickly upon the repeal 
of the Compromise. In this struggle, with all its dramatic 
vicissitudes, the one point of vital importance was the terri- 
torial legislature. The pro-slavery leaders, Atchison and 
Stringfellow, did not mistake the situation. On the contrary, 
they saw clearly that the party which could secure it and keep 
possession of it would certainly win the day. Indeed, so 
strong was their conviction, so unwilling were they to take 
chances, that they resorted to the desperate expedient of send- 
ing five thousand men into the territory to vote on the 50th 
of March, 1855. They carried the legislature and, what was 
hardly less important, they also obtained for it the official 
recognition of Governor Reeder and of President Pierce. This 
signal pro-slavery victory made the situation very embarrass- 
ing for the Free State party, which was now confronted by the 
problem of discovering and maintaining a practicable modus 
vivendi during the two years that must elapse before a second 
legislature could be chosen. The party was equal to the 
emergency, and gained control of this second legislature in 
1857, —an event which settled the fate of Kansas. In com- 
parison with it everything else was subsidiary and incidental. 

Now, John Brown was entirely indifferent to this all-impor- 
tant matter of the territorial legislature. He looked upon the 
long struggle to get possession of it as a deplorable mistake. 
In his judgment caucuses, conventions, and elections were 
worse than child’s play. Mr. Emerson says that one of the 
good points in a speech which he delivered at Concord in 
1857 — the very year when the ballot-box settled the con- 
troversy — ‘was the folly of the peace party,! who. . . dis- 
countenanced resistance.” 


1 A recent writer calls the theory that a peace party existed among the Free 
State people a “curious myth.” As a matter of fact, he says, there was no such 
party. Evidently John Brown did not dream that he was dealing with such stuff 
as myths are made of in his Concord speech. (‘‘ Cheerful Yesterdays,” p. 207.) 
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This doctrine of resistance took a tremendous hold upon 
John Brown. His first public utterance in the territory was 
a violent denunciation of the treaty which brought the Waka- 
rusa War to a bloodless conclusion, and all that he said or did 
subsequently was in harmony with it. From first to last he 
not only counselled but practised resistance. At Black Jack 
and Ossawatomie, in Missouri, and on the Pottawatomie 
words, which he valued so lightly, were replaced and interpreted 
by deeds. Whatever else John Brown’s policy of resistance 
may have involved, it carried him to Dutch Henry’s Crossing,— 
carried him into three cabins at night from which he dragged 
to sudden death five of their inmates. We cannot believe 
that he would “ execute’ men in this fashion, except under 
the compulsion of what he regarded as the most imperative 
necessity. An examination of this ghastly affair—the cul- 
mination of John Brown’s gospel of resistance — can hardly 
fail to throw light on the character of his services to Kansas. 

For the last twenty years, or since it has been conceded on 
all sides that John Brown planned and led the Pottawatomie 
expedition, —a fact which his friends for a long time stren- 
uously denied, — no event in Kansas history has provoked so 
much diseussion. His apologists say that the five victims 
deserved their fate; that their evil conduct called for informal 
and summary vengeance; that a large proportion of the anti- 
slavery people in the territory justified if they did not applaud 
the deed. It is true that the author of “The Two Rebel- 
lions,” a pamphlet published at Richmond in 1865, says that 
the story of the massacre “made even the professional cut- 
throats of abolition” throughout Kansas **shudder at the 
sight of Brown.” However “ the professional cutthroats ” may 
have felt, Colonel Richard J. Hinton, author of * John Brown 
and his Men,” a resident of Kansas during most of the terri- 
torial period, goes so far as to say that he knew only “one 
honorable and upright Free State citizen” who always de- 
clared “*the Pottawatomie massacre’ to have been unwar- 
ranted,” — ‘ the gallant Colonel Samuel Walker of Lawrence.” 
Such concord of opinion, under the circumstances, is certainly 
remarkable ; but, waiving that question, Hinton does not tell 
the whole truth in regard to Colonel Walker. It is entirely 
possible that he did not know it, as no statement of the facts 
seems to have found its way into print. 
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Shortly after the massacre Judge Cato, of the local terri- 
torial court, a notorious pro-slavery partisan, began an inves- 
tigation before the grand jury for the purpose of discovering 
the perpetrators of it. The papers containing the proceed- 
ings of this investigation seem to have disappeared with the 
exception of a single sheet, which in some way strayed into 
the possession of the late Captain Blackman of Kansas. On 
this sheet there was a brief abstract of the testimony of 
several witnesses who had nothing of importance to say. Gov- 
ernor Shannon, apparently not content with any investigation 

. ‘ ° 2 ‘ 
which Judge Cato or even Representative Oliver of the Con- 

ressi i ig ake, directed Colonel Walker,' 
gressional Committee might make, directed Colone alker, 
then Deputy Sheriff of Douglas County, one of the most 
judicious and dependable Free State men in the territory, 
whose courage, sincerity, and good sense have never been ques- 
tioned, — a personal friend of John Brown withal, — to probe 
the affair to the bottom. The Colonel reached the Pottawato- 
mie a few days after the tragedy. He visited the cabins of 
the settlers, listened to their stories, — in a word, explored the 
whole region with eyes and ears open. When he returned to 
Lecompton to make his report, no man in Kansas or elsewhere 
could speak so authoritatively on the Pottawatomie executions. 
For the truth of history, for the rectification of misconceptions 
and perverted judgments, it was a pity that this report should 
have been verbal and in a sense confidential. Hence it has 
never figured at all as a factor in the controversy. If the re- 
port had been made in writing and put on file, it would have 
virtually settled the question in regard to the character of the 
slaughtered men and the alleged necessity of making an exam- 
ple of them. One thing, however, everybody did know, — 
Colonel Walker always maintained that the executions were 
“ unwarranted.” 2 

1 The facts which are given in regard to his investigation were communi- 
cated to the writer by Colonel Walker. James Christian, at one time a law 
partner of Lane in Lawrence, refers to the investigation in a letter printed in the 
tenth edition of Mrs. Robinson’s “ Kansas,” p. 413. “I was confidentially and 
fully advised,” he says, “on the subject [of the Pottawatomie massacre] on the 
return of Captain Sam Walker from the scene of the outrage, where he was sent 
to inquire into the matter.” Mr. Christian’s letter is dated January 20, 1880. 

2 The following letter was written March 8, 1885, by John T. Grant, then 
living in California, in answer to a request for information concerning the Potta- 
watomie massacre, and has never been printed before. Mr. Grant was a stanch 


anti-slavery man, and his testimony so far as it goes must be accepted as final. 
“T came to Kansas, December Ist, 1854, lived there until May, 1883 — the first 
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From John Brown’s point of view the affair on the Potta- 


watomie presented no serious difficulties of expediency or 


ten years on the Pottawatomie and the balance of the time in Wakarusa, Douglas 
County. I lived about three and a half miles from the Doyles. ... I think it 
could not have been later than seven o’clock Sunday morning when I saw them 
[é. e. the bodies of the Pottawatomie victims], accompanied by Dr. Gilpatrick and 
one or both of his sons, Eldridge Blunt and Samuel Mack. ... We had been 


to Kansas City for supplies, and arrived within a few miles of the scene of the 


murder when night overtook us and we were compelled to camp. . . . The ford 
at Dutch Henry’s Crossing, dangerous at night, was the cause of our camping 
when so near home. We broke campearly on Sunday morning, and . . . halted 
at Wilkinson’s . . . to see if there was any mail — Wilkinson then being post- 
master. We learned then what had occurred that night. Mrs. Wilkinson was 
sick and in bed and crying, and said that her hysband was forcibly taken from 
his house by a company of seven or eight armed men, and that they were going 
to take him to the Northern army, but she thought they had killed him. Also 
she stated that the Doyle children had been there early that morning, and re- 
ported that their father and two brothers were killed that night. Doyle lived 
about a mile and a half from Wilkinson’s. We left our teams standing in tlhe 
road while we went up to Doyle’s to learn if the report of the children was true. 
We called on Mrs. Doyle, whose story was similar to that of Mrs. Wilkinson -— 
that her husband was taken out of the house . . . called on his two sons for help, 
saying that they were too many for him, and that they were lying but a few rods 
from their house, all murdered. . . . The dead had not been moved from where 
they fell. The old man was shot in the forehead about the centre, and the 
weapon held so near that the powder blackened the surface around the bullet- 
hole. He was also stabbed in the breast with a broad-bladed weapon. The boys 
were fearfully mutilated ; their hands were cut upon the inside as though they 
had grasped the blade raised to strike them, and were otherwise mutilated about 
their heads. I think they were also stabbed in their breasts. . . . We all stayed 
and assisted in the burial right on the place where they were slain. When we 
returned to our teams, Wilkinson’s body had just been found some fifteen or 
twenty rods south from his house in the brush. . . . He was much more muti- 
lated than the Doyles, particularly about the head, neck, and arms. 

“* When we reached the ford of the Pottawatomie, William Sherman’s body was 
being taken out of the water by some of his neighbors. We did not stop to see 
in what way he was slain, neither did we stop to assist in the burial of him or 
Wilkinson, but went directly home. ... The distance from my house to the 
Doyles by road was about three and a half miles, and to Wilkinson’s . . . about 
two miles, and to Sherman’s one mile. 

‘‘T will now proceed to state what I learned on my arrival at home from my 
wife, who ... had not heard of the murders. She stated that the Free State 
hotel at Lawrence was burned, and that a despatch had been sent to the Potta- 
watomie for assistance, and that a company had gone . . . under command of 
John Brown, Jr. It appeared that as soon as this company left for Lawrence, the 
pro-slavery men in the neighborhood called a meeting and appointed a committee 
composed of Doyle, Wilkinson, and the Sherman brothers to notify John Morse 
and Weiner to leave the territory or they would hang them and burn their stores. 
After this notice was served, Henry Sherman called and told my wife that Morse 
and Weiner had been notified to leave, and that they would have to go, and gave 
as the reason that they had sold ammunition to the company to go to Lawrence. 
Morse also called and corroborated Sherman’s statement, and this I have no 
doubt was the sole cause of that massacre.” 
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ethics. It was only a practical application on a limited scale 
of his favorite doctrine of violence, —an illustration of effec- 
tive methods standing out in grim contrast to the dawdling of 
peace policies and political conventions. Then was not the 
** Thus saith the Lord,” which worthies of the Old Testament 
heard, audible to him also? ‘* He sails,’ said Wendell Phil- 
lips, “ with letters of marque from God.” Without question 
John Brown supposed that he carried some such commission 
to the Pottawatomie, and that it authorized him to slay the five 
pro-slavery squatters. He said as much to his companions 
during a conference on the night preceding the slaughter. 
Whether we call this conviction Puritanism or fatalism, or 
hold with Governor Andrew that testimony might be found 
“all the way from Boston to Kansas, which would tend to 
prove him insane,” in it lies the whole secret of his career. 

Did John Brown misread his “ letters of marque ” at Dutch 
Henry’s Crossing? Colonel Walker's testimony, the protest- 
ing denunciatory resolutions passed at a public meeting of 
citizens, who represented every shade of political sentiment in 
the neighborhood, and the course of subsequent events would 
seem to make the answer to that question plain. Undoubtedly 
the immediate results of the massacre were consternation and 
paralysis, Neither border-ruffians nor their opponents were 
quite prepared for this method of composing territorial difficul- 
ties. But the period of inaction soon passed away, and the 
suspended disorders set in again with more violence than ever. 
Bands of armed Missourians poured over the border. One of 
them numbered not less than two hundred and fifty well- 
equipped men under the command of General Whitfield, 
territorial delegate to Congress. Colonel Sumner intercepted 
this formidable expedition and turned it back to Missouri. 
Yet, in spite of all the federal troops could do to keep the peace, 
a period of disorder followed such as the territory had never 
experienced before. Whatever the first consequences of the 
“executions” may have been, they were soon replaced by 
pandemonium. 

The issue of the struggle in Kansas was a free State, — an 
issue to which John Brown contributed very little. If he struck 
any decisive blow against slavery, it must have been delivered 
elsewhere. 

Was not the elsewhere Virginia? He certainly found there 
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a more conspicuous theatre for a final test of his doctrine of 
resistance than he had ever secured before. There was no 
change of method or purpose, — no loss of confidence in the 
efficiency of holy pike and gun. 

What effect did the Harper's Ferry raid have upon the insti- 
tution of slavery? Some observers insist that the destructive 
consequences of it were instant and extraordinary. ‘* Let me 
die with the Philistines,’ cried Samson of Ossawatomie,”’ — so 
a Roxbury preacher concluded his sermon Sunday morning, 
December 4th, 1859. “Ah! see the vast fabric totter. Hear 
the Philistines shriek. To-day there are dropping over all the 
land the first falling fragments from the great crash of Ameri- 
can slavery.” A generation later we find a University Presi- 
dent writing in a similar strain. From “a little square brick 
building,” said he, “ . . . in the town of Harper's Ferry .. . 
was fired the shot which pierced the heart of slavery.” 

It is quite true that the raid attracted the attention of the 
civilized world, but this extraordinary interest could hardly 
have been awakened by exceptional novelty or brilliancy of 
plan. In the first place, John Brown misjudged the attitude 
which the slaves themselves would take toward his projected 
demonstration in their behalf. He expected to find them 
ready for instant and effective co-operation, —expected “ to 
gather them up from time to time,” as he told Representative 
Vallandigham, “and set them free.” The cry of distress 
which he heard in Virginia drew him thither; it was the only 
thing that prompted his coming, but when he arrived nobody 
seemed to want his help. Even the slaves whom he captured 
and armed neglected to use the weapons he had put into their 
hands, and returned to their masters as soon as they could 
escape from their liberator. It is also worthy of notice that 
the men who came forward to repel the invaders belonged 
largely to the non-slaveholding class. A certain county-seat, 
for example, furnished one hundred and fifty-two volunteers, 
of whom only five owned slaves. 

In the second place, measured by any accepted standard of 
conduct, the plans of John Brown were utterly irrational and 
foolhardy. They could end only in disaster, — a conclusion 
which the brave men who set forth with him on that eventful 
Sunday night in October, 1859, clearly foresaw; which Fred- 
erick Douglass predicted during the long discussion of the pro- 
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ject in the old quarry at Chambersburg, — “I told him 

that he was going into a perfect steel trap, and that once in he 
would never get out alive.” But it was beyond the power of 
words to dissuade him from his purpose. It was once more “ the 
letters of marque ” and the interpretation thereof. He would 
accept the assistance neither of Frederick Douglass nor of 
anybody else in construing his commission. Perhaps a not 
unplausible explanation of his conduct might be found in some 
half-unconscious expectation of supernatural help, asif the time 
had come when God would arise and scatter his enemies, — 
when a thousand should flee at the rebuke of one. 

If John Brown had escaped from Harper’s Ferry and reached 
the mountains of Virginia, he could scarcely have maintained 
himself there against the whole civil and military power of 
the country, which would certainly have been put in motion 
for his destruction. Nor have we any reason to believe that if 
the scheme of Provisional Government adopted at Chatham 
had been tested practically, it would have proved any more 
attractive to the blacks than the demonstration at Huarper’s 
Ferry. They were in no liaste, as subsequent events proved, 
to break with their past. To them the able-bodied men of the 
South, when they entered the Confederate service, intrusted 
their families, and, in the words of the author of “ The Story 
of the Civil War,” “ they never betrayed their trust.” 

At the North contemporary opinion in regard to the raid 
seems to have been pretty unanimous. “ No man,” said Senator 
Trumbull, “‘ who is not prepared to subvert the constitution, 
destroy the government, and resolve society into its original 
elements, can justify such an act.” In a “ stumping ” tour of 
New York and New Jersey which lasted three weeks, Senator 
Wilson failed to meet a man who did not deplore the event. 
Senator Fessenden said there was not a Republican newspaper 
throughout the length and breadth of the Free States which 
‘has not openly expressed its disapprobation and abhorrence 
of this thing.” Mr. Seward, with all his theories of irrepres- 
sible conflict, believed the raiders “ acted under delirium which 
blinded their judgments to the real nature of their criminal 
enterprise.” 

The memorable figure in this Harper’s Ferry transaction 
was not John Brown the leader of a mad foray, but John 
Brown the prisoner. When he had failed, his triumph began. 

2 
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Then the “ delirium” of which Mr. Seward speaks had passed 
away; then his speech and bearing rose to the heroic pitch. 
His honesty, his courage, his readiness to make the last and 
greatest sacrifice for those who were in bonds, could not fail 
to arrest the attention of the country. Hence at the North 
public opinion took shape from the interaction of two con- 
flicting sentiments, — condemnation for the raid, admiration 
for the raider when Douglass’s prediction came true and he 
found himself in the steel trap. But though the affair affected 
individuals profoundly, — to Thoreau it seemed “ as if no man 
had ever died in America before,’”’ — we have little reason to 
believe that it modified materially Northern views of slavery. 
Whether it helped or hindered the election of Abraham 
Lincoln as President is an open question. 

A subject of greater importance than any which has been 
considered, yet remains, — what was the effect of John Brown's 
raid upon the South? Did it have any considerable influence 
in precipitating secession which involved the destruction of 
slavery ? But for the appeal to arms the overthrow of that 
institution would have been deferred —no one can say how 
long. The Civil War had run nearly half its course before the 
Emancipation Proclamation effected it. 

While we can hardly speak with entire confidence in regard 
to the results of an event which did not take place, yet there 
is little doubt that if Frémont had succeeded Franklin Pierce 
as President the Great Rebellion would have begun in 1857. 
All the organs of pro-slavery opinion, public and private, — 
newspapers, personal letters, members of Congress, and an ex- 
President, — concurred in the declaration that, should the so- 
called * Black” Republican party triumph at the polls, the 
South would withdraw from the Union and establish an inde- 
pendent confederacy. It seems to be clear, therefore, that the 
attack upon Harper’s Ferry, which occurred three years later, 
can scarcely be regarded as a sine qua non in the evolution of 
secession. 

What was averted in 1856 happened in 1860. The Repub- 
lican party triumphed and Abraham Lincoln became President. 
In this as in the preceding campaign the Southern leaders 
threatened secession if the election went against them, and 
they were as good as their word. They repudiated a funda- 
mental principle of democracy,— the rule of the majority, — 
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and no clearer exposition, no abler defence of the slavery 
cause can be found than their speeches in the Thirty-sixth 
Congress on the state of the Union, — speeches for which the 
long contest over the organization of the House of Represen- 
tatives and the Harper’s Ferry investigation in the Senate 
afforded a convenient text. 

Against John Brown himself, as was to be expected, the 
Southern spokesmen in Congress raged ; but their loud denun- 
ciations are tame compared with the bitter intensities of half- 
inaudible words spoken by an old man from Kansas. He 
came to Charleston with a letter of introduction to Andrew 
Hunter, the Prosecuting Attorney, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether the prisoner was Ossawatomie Brown, — the 
man who, according to his statement, had destroyed a part of 
his family. The Kansan was taken to the jail, and “as soon 
as the outer door was opened and he got a sight through the 
aperture of the inner door, he turned and said, ‘ That is the 
man, that is Ossawatomie Brown.’” He remained to witness 
the execution and was given a place on the scaffold. ‘TI shall 
never forget his exclamation in an undertone when he saw the 
drop fall,” said Mr. Hunter. ... *** Thank God!... I am 
now ready to go home to Kansas.’ ” 

From the Southern point of view, as set forth by their 
ablest men, the most alarming feature of the political situation 
was the great change which had taken place in Northern sen- 
timent during the last two decades. ‘In 1844 I myself stood 
in Faneuil Hall,” said Representative Curry of Alabama, “ and 
heard a speech of James G. Birney, the Liberal candidate for 
the presidency, where there were but twenty or thirty persons 
present to share with him his liberty-loving sentiments; and 
some of those . . . were, like myself, attracted by curiosity.” 
But in 1856, he goes on to say, anti-slaveryism had grown so 
prodigiously that it gave a mere “adventurer, unknown to 
the multitude, without political antecedents . . . one million 
four hundred thousand votes in the Northern States.” 

The South contended that the election of a Republican 
President would involve the confinement of slavery within 
existing limits; turn the civil service as well as the prestige 
and moral weight of the government against it; destroy what 
remained of the Fugitive Slave Law; move “the Canada 
border down to the Mason and Dixon line,” and as a conse- 
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quence drive the blacks out of the border into the Gulf 
States. 

Mr. Seward proclaimed his doctrine of irrepressible conflict 
at Rochester in the autumn of 1858. Four months earlier 
Abraham Lincoln declared before the Republican Convention 
at Springfield that this country could not exist half free and 
half slave, — “it will become all one thing or the other.” And 
Mr. Emerson anticipated these conclusions by two years: 
“I think we must get rid of slavery,” he said in 1856, * or we 
must get rid of freedom.” 

The doctrine of irrepressible conflict was by no means sec- 
tional; the South also came to a recognition of it. Every 
Democratic newspaper in North Carolina printed the Rochester 
speech, and it is said to have been more effective in creating 
and confirming secession sentiment than all other agencies 
combined. Representative Curry of Alabama, whom I have 
already quoted, puts the case clearly, — ** the ideas, the princi- 
ples, the policies of the Republican party are necessarily, and 
inherently, and essentially hostile . . . to the rights and in- 
terests of the South.” But this was not the first Southern 
announcement of the irrepressible conflict. In May, 1856, 
some three weeks before Mr. Emerson said at a meeting of the 
citizens in Concord that we must get rid of slavery or freedom, 
the * Richmond Enquirer” declared that “social forms so 
widely differing as those of domestic slavery and (attempted) 
universal liberty cannot long coexist in the great Republic of 
Christendom. . . . The war between the two systems rages 
everywhere, and will continue to rage till the one conquers 
and the other is exterminated.” 

The raid of John Brown, supplemented by the imposing 
military demonstrations of the Virginia authorities, which the 
* Charleston Mercury ” called “a broad and pathetic farce,” un- 
doubtedly caused excitement and alarm in the Southern States, 
But when we review the history of the two civilizations which 
we attempted to combine in our government; when we con- 
sider their irreconcilable antagonisms, seen and acknowledged 
by the South as well as the North, — antagonisms that brought 
the country to the verge of disruption more than once before 
the appearance of John Brown in Virginia, possibly the con- 
clusions of Representative McRae of Mississippi may seem to 
be quite in harmony with the facts, — “ I do not consider even 
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the attack upon Harper’s Ferry,” he said in the House, 
December 14, 1859, “a very important matter.” 


Dr. SAMUEL A. GREEN spoke as follows : — 


Among the early gifts to the Historical Library was “A 
MS. Journal of John Marshall,” as appears from the Proceed- 
ings (I. 31). The journal was presented by James Winthrop, 
one of the original members of the Society, on March 30, 1792. 
It begins on January 24, 1688-9, and ends on December 30, 
1711. In size the book is about eleven inches long by 
four wide, and contains 118 leaves or 236 pages; and it is 
bound in vellum. The writer was John Marshall, of Braintree, 
whose mother married for her second husband Daniel Fairfield ; 
and this family connection has been the cause of some con- 
fusion in regard to the authorship of the journal. A few of 
the earliest entries, which relate to a military company in 
Boston, are signed ‘* Daniel Fairfield, Clerk,” but they are all 
in the same handwriting as the rest of the book. Apparently 
John Marshall made the entries for his stepfather and signed 
the stepfather’s name to them. There is no record to show 
how long the journal remained in the Library after it was 
originally given, but there is reason to think that it 
was out of the Society’s possession for an unknown length 
of time. 

On September 29, 1839, the Rev. William P. Lunt, of 
Quincy, a former member of this Society, delivered two his- 
torical addresses in that town; and in the Appendix (p. 107) 
to the pamphlet containing these discourses, he quotes freely 
from the journal, which he calls “ Fairfield’s Diary”; and 
he says, furthermore, that “it was presented to the Library 
of the Historical Society, by Rev. Dr. Harris,” of Dorchester. 
Mr. Savage, in his ‘* Genealogical Dictionary of the First Set- 
tlers of New England,” under several family names (Copeland, 
Fairfield, and Marshall) also alludes to the manuscript, and 
says that it was procured for the Historical Society by Dr. T. 
M. Harris. Sixteen years ago, Mr. Adams, now our President, 
gave very copious extracts from the diary, which appear in 
the Proceedings (second series, I. 148-164) for April, 1884; 
and he also said that the book was given by the Rev. Thad- 
deus M. Harris. I have dwelt somewhat more fully on this 
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matter than I otherwise should have done, in order to show 
that the journal was given originally by James Winthrop, and 
not by the Rev. Dr. Thaddeus M. Harris, a former Librarian. 
At some subsequent date, probably, it was lent to a member, 
and a record of the loan not kept, and in the course of time 
the fact was forgotten. It should be borne in mind that in 
the early days of the Society manuscripts were not guarded 
with great care. In a Loan-book, first used in 1809, instances 
are recorded where both books and manuscripts were lent out 
and not brought back by the borrowers for many years. 
Indeed, there are instances where apparently volumes were 
never returned. According to a charge in the same book, 
* Fairfield’s ms. Diary”? was lent to a member on April 26, 
1832, and returned on May 25, 

It is an interesting fact to note that the Rev. Thomas Prince 
used this manuscript when he compiled his “ Chronological 
History of New-England in the Form of Annals” (Boston, 
1736), as appears from the Preface (p. vii) to that work. He 
there mentions among his authorities: “ An Original Journal 
of a very Intelligent Person deceased, who desired not to be 
named; relating remarkable Matters from 1689 to 1711, inclu- 
sively.” In order to clinch the connection between this title 
and the one now under consideration, I will mention the fact 
that Dr. Jeremy Belknap makes an extract from it, and says 
that it is “From a MS Journal in N E Liby by one Daniel 
Fairfield of Boston, Mason.” The New-England Library — 
“ Begun to be collected by Thomas Prince,” according to the 
book-plate in the volumes—is now known as the Prince 
Library, and is in the keeping of the Boston Public Library. 
In various places throughout the journal are numerous words 
underscored in red ink, showing unmistakable signs of its 
use by Dr. Belknap, who was in the habit of thus marking 
manuscripts examined by him. 

The following theory is offered as an explanation of the 
several variances in the statements here mentioned in connec- 
tion with the journal : — 

First, Mr. Prince had the use of the manuscript before the 
year 1736, when his work was published. Of course, he knew 
the authorship, but he was restricted from naming it. 

Secondly, Dr. Belknap used the book while it was in the 
New-England Library, certainly not later than 1790, and per- 
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haps several years previously. He ascribed the authorship to 
Daniel Fairfield, probably because the first few entries in 
the journal are apparently signed by him, 

Thirdly, Mr. Winthrop gave the diary to the Society, on 
March 30, 1792, under the true name of the writer. Pre- 
sumably he had examined the book, which bears unmistak- 
able evidence of its authorship. At some date subsequent to 
the gift it was lost sight of by the Library, and officially for- 
gotten. After a time it drifted into the hands of Dr. Harris, 
an early member, and by him was given anew to the Library. 

The journal was certainly here on April 26, 1882, when 
it was lent out to a member as * Fairfield’s ms. Diary,” and 
duly returned on May 25 following. It was here in the 
autumn of 1839, when it was used by the Rev. William P. 
Lunt in the preparation of his historical sermons, in which he 
always refers to the book as “ Fairfield’s Diary.” There is 
no reason to think that the manuscript has been out of the 
possession of the Society since it was used by Mr. Lunt. 

The journal apparently was not here in the year 1811, 
when a catalogue of the books and manuscripts was printed, 
which does not include this title; and I am inclined to think 
that it disappeared from the Library near the beginning of 
the century. 

John Marshall, the writer, was a son of John and Ruth 
Marshall, of Boston, and was born on October 2, 1664. He 
was married at Braintree, on May 12, 1690, to Mrs. Mary 
Mills, daughter of Edmond and Mary Sheffield, and widow 
of Jonathan Mills, who died on October 1, 1718, aged fifty- 
five years. About the time of his marriage he took up his 
abode in Braintree, where he worked at the trade of a mason, 
and where he died on October 25, 1732 

Mr. Prince, in the Preface (p. vii) to his Annals, gives the 
title of another manuscript which he used in the preparation 
of his book, viz.: “Capt. Roger Clap’s Account of the ancient 
Affairs of the MAssAcnuseEtts Cotony.” In fact, before the 
appearance of the Annals, as early as August, 1731, he brought 
out an edition of Captain Clap’s Account, adding thereto an in- 
troduction “ To the New-England Reader.” The manuscript, 
here mentioned, is identical with the one referred to by the 
Committee of Publication in their Preface (p. iii note) to the 
** Memoirs of Roger Clap. 1680,” which was printed as “ Num- 
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ber One” of the Collections of the Dorchester Antiquarian 
and Historical Society (Boston, 1844). The Committee there 
say that the original Account “ was subsequently deposited 
in the Library of the Massachusetts Historical Society, but 
has since been irrecoverably lost.’ Within a short time this 
Library has been carefully searched for the missing work, 
and the records have been thoroughly examined for the same 
purpose, but no trace of it has yet been found. I mention the 
fact now in order to put on record that the manuscript never 
belonged to the Historical Society, but in all probability to 
the New-England Library. For many years, from 1817 to 
1859, a part of the New-England Library under certain con- 
ditions was temporarily placed in the care of the Historical 
Society. It will be seen that the Dorchester Committee of 
Publication uses the word ‘* deposited,” which does not imply 
any ownership on the part of this Society, as casual readers 
might infer. 

Another similar instance of manuscripts belonging to the 
Prince collection, and accredited to the Historical Society 
Library, is found in the postscript to a letter written by the 
Hon. John Quincy Adams, under date of September 18, 1839, 
and printed in the “ Archxologia Americana” (III. 277). 
The writer there says that he has “seen, in the Library of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, manuscript abstracts of ser- 
mons preached at the South Church by Mr. Leonard Hoar,” 
during the year 1670. Without any doubt these notes on 
sermons belonged to the Prince Library, although they are 
not now to be found in that collection. 

While numerous extracts from Marshall’s journal have at 
various times been printed, there are still a few of some 
interest, largely of a genealogical character, which have not 
yet seen the light; and these are now offered for publication. 
In a certain number of other instances extracts, which have 
appeared elsewhere in an abridged form, are here given in 
full. For convenience the selections have been placed un- 
der three arbitrary headings, viz.: “ Deaths,” “ Indians,” and 
* Miscellaneous.” 

Deaths. 


1697. 


[January] 15 . . . Couzen hannah Gridley Dyed at Boston... . 
[ March] 25 .. . at night came news of willyam haywards death... - 
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26 I went to the [Taunton] north purchase with willyam haywards 
frends y' night we buried his body: . . . 

old m’ dean of andover dyed. 

the honorable Symon Bradstreet esq": dyed at Salem aged 95 years 
who hath been serviseable in our civill governm' 60 years: diurs of 
which he was Governour of the Collony of the Masachusets: . . . 

[April] 3. . . cornelius camball Buried: . . 

7 achild of francis nash of Brantree was killed in an awfull manner 
by a Log of wood Rolling upon it down a hill: so that the head and 
breast of the child was much Bruised: of w" it was Judged it dyed 
presently. The child was mising all night and in the morning found 
dead. A Jury of inquest summoned... 

24 henry dewins wife kild 

26... saunderss child buried this day. . 

{ May] a man was found dead on Boston neck shoar. drowned some 
days before: 

anothr man found dead on the flats in Boston. near the draw Bridge: 
who atempted to Runaway from the Province Galley by swiming: But 
was drowned: .. . 

in the Latter end of this month a woman the wife of Leiftenant 
[Nathaniel] Willder of Lancaster destroyed her self in a fit of mel- 
lancholly She was in her Life time estemed a truly pious woman By 
them y* knew her... 

[June] 23. . . . aunt nucum dyed... . 

on the 7 day one sam" dean of Taunton was suddenly killed in a 
terible manner: no man was with him and so the manner is not cear- 
tainly known : But it is Judged it was done By a horse kicking him . . 

on munday the 28 day the Reuerend m* Samuell Willard. had a son 
about 13 years of age drowned. in Cambridge: he haveing been educated 
to a fitnes for admision into harvard Colledge: was questioned and 
admited: after which the same afternoon he going into the water to 
swim was unacountably Drowned . 

[July 4] on the same day and about the same time of the day dyed 
the Reverend and holy man of god, and singularly acomplished diuine 
m' Joshua Moodey : the Learned pious and eminently faithfull pastor 
of the church of Christ at Portsmouth. formerly a town belonging to the 
collony of the masachusets But now Belonging to pascataqua: This 
eminent servant of christ was dearly Loued: and hyly honored By all 
that knew him: he was a zealos and Liuely preacher of the word of god: 
a man mighty in prayer Jacob Like he would weep and make suplica- 
tion: he was on tuesday following in the afternoon Honorably interred 
in Boston. in the tomb of the worshipfull John Hull: esqr. 

on the 22° of July dyed of a feaver The Reuerend m™ Benjamin 
esterbrooks the Learned pastor of a church in the forrein of cameBridge : 

3 
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which was gathered in october Last. and mr. easterbrooks ordained. 
The place known By the name of Camebridge farms [now Lexington] : 
he dyed in a very hott day... . 

a woman at Lyn was strangely killed either By falling from a horse 
or by a horse kicking of her: . . . 

[ September] 13 . . . moses pains child Buried . . . 

24... about the same time a shallop going from boston to pascataqua 
in which was severall pasengers the shallop was cast away and 4 of them 
drowned. : and a maid was drowned at the same time going from Boston 
to Hull: named Deborah Kembell : 

27: A young man of waymoth named pitty employed about makeing 
cider was accidentally killed By the Beam of the press falling on him 
he was killed in a moment: . . 

[ October] on the fifth day of this month a house was Burned at 
Woburn at noon day and an old man Burnt to death in it his name was 
Sears : 

[ November] on the 27 nouember a strangr dyed suddenly at Millton 
at petr whites... 

| December] on the 12 of this month dyed in Boston the Reuerend 
m' John Bailey who for many years preached the gospell of peace in the 
city of Limberick. in the Kingdom of ireland. but being persecuted and 
silenced he Remoued to new england: anno, 1684 he was hyly honored 
at his arival as he well deserued. being a more than ordinary. liuely 
preacher. he was for some years the oficer of the church in watertown. 
when his wife dyed and his dear Brother Thomas who was allso a famose 
minister. Then being uery mallancholly and haueing the gout he moued 
to boston. he preached in Boston at the south chh once a month at the 
old chh allmost every sabbath. and his turn in the Lecture: till falling 
sick Last fall. he dyed as aboue written. and was honorably intered on 
the 16 day in the tomb of m™ Thomas deane: aged 57 years .. . 


1698. 


[February] 10 . . . old mr‘ thayer Buried . . 

12. . . Samtt Baglys child Buried .. . 

their dyed in Brantree in the year 1697 : 12 grown persons Leiftenant 
twelues. goody Bradford neall camball. goody nucum. John saunders 
his wife: tho hollbrooks wife olld m" Hollbrook. ephraim arnold mr* 
faxon: m' quinsey: goody thayer and tom Reuett: allso 12 children John 
henches 1: hanck nashes 2 will uesys 3: Soll uesys 4: John Saun- 
derses 5. moses pains 6: John Pains 7: Ben neals 8. nic saltrs 9 m' 
Rawsons 10: Sam Baglys: 11 and Black Mingos 12:... 

April 13 a young man was sudenly killed in Boston. By a hogshed 
of sugar falling on him... . 

[May] m" Rawsons negro May 21... 
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[June] ..‘' 3 men going from on board the frigate that then Lay at 
anchor in the Road at Hull was drowned. .. . 

[ August] onthe 13 day a young man named John Wallys was drowned 
in brantree at noon day. going into the water to wash himself: . . . 

15 Capt Howard. A Justice of the peace for the County of Bristoll. 
dyed suddenly as he was Rideing to Marshfield on buisnes: . . . 

[ October] 15 day a man was drowned in Boston. .. . 

[ December] I heard that 4 men of Road island going over a Riuer: 
an arm of the sea from keeping Christmas on the Sab the 25 of this 
month. thr canoe ourturned, and they weer all 4 drowned. 


1699. 


[February] I heard A man of Reading Broke his neck By a fall 
from a horse and one at Boston was killed in an awfull manner. 

Sam! Spears child 12 day .. . 

[ March] 23 . . . in the morning I sumoned a Jury of inquest on the 
squaw found the day before... . 

[June] peter webs wife dyed June 5": ... 

Martin Sacans July 27... 

[July 3] one man y‘ I knew well was drowned at Pascataqua called 
Benj Backaway. Some dyed suddenly in boston: especially one named 
nathan Bellcher who on munday July 3° helped carry a man called 
Stockman to the graue: and dyed himself that night and was buried 
the day following: July 4"... 

[ October] James Pufers ch Octobr 5": . .. 

[November] Allso one John Leonard of Bridgewater went from 
home about the 6 or 7 of the month. and was found dead in the woods 
some days after: ... 

1700. 


[February] 1... Willyam Savill dyed... . 

2... I atended the funerall: .. . 

[March] on the 13 day 4 men of boston going out early in the 
morning in a canoo a guuing: the canoo ouerset. and they weer 3 of 
them drowned. .. . 

Carreys twins Buryed march 29 . . . 

[April] Peter nucums wife dyed ap" 27: . 

[May] 22 empanelled a Jury on a dead man at Rye iland . . . 

[July 20] about the same time a man named Lovering was by 
acident drowned at boston. . . . 

[ September] Sam Bass child dyed Sept. 15 . 

[ December] we in Braintree Lost Samuell Savell on the 14 day: A 
godly man. and well beloved of all that knew him : 

Hingham Lost Justice Cushion the begining of the month. . . . 
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1701. 


[January] a young man was Lost belonging to mudy riuer. his name 
was Roberts: in the storm on the 30 day: frozen to death: a 
sad prouidence: .. . 

[.Varch] marcy prat dyed, march 2¢ and her child the same day. 
— both Laid in one graue 

Joseph Bellchers child dyed March 8: .. . 

martha puffer dyed march 29: ... 

toward the end of the month a woman at dedham wife to Jonathan 
fuller was found dead in her well. 

on the 29 day one Willyam Townsend travelling Between Bridge- 
water and taunton, dyed in a very awfull maner. his horse standing in 
a brook to drink, he fell off so as that he was found hanging by the 
side of the water stone dead. . . 

[May] eb Thayrs child dyed may 13:... 

[June] aman that was confined as a prisoner in the common goal 
at boston. in a fit of mallancholly destroyed himself by first cutting his 
throat and then he hanged himself about the 15 of the moneth . . 

August ... 2 men weer drowned near the Castle at 2 seurall 
times: one in august: one in July Last: ... 

October . . . a man named bradley belonging to the town of dor- 
chester was drowned on the 3° day of the moneth. ... 

a man drowned at boston the 25 day: . 

Richard heyden october 25 

Solomon Veazey buryed achild.. . 

Novem 5 Ephraim Lunford dyed at clement cocks: 

Joseph Arnold an inhabitant of brantree many years being old. full of 
days being at boston visiting his son John dyed there and was buryed 
novm’ 17: ... 

As to this past month of nouem’ it may be Remembred that on the 
23 day, being the sabbath we had a sore storm of Wind and Rain and 
snow. some uesals at sea narowly escaped shipwrack: m™ Caleb Ho- 
bart mastr of a Ship then Coming in Lost a man. <A family that went 
from boston 2 days before: in order to remove by watr to some other 
place meeting that storm weer all cast away to the number of six: 
toward the latter end of the month John Joyliffe: esq’ a man uery 
usefull in former days: and a member of the Councell. of lattr time: 
dyed in a great and good old age; at boston severall others weer Lost 
that storm if Reports are true, allthoii I had not Certain intilligence of 
the persons so as to make a memorandum of it: . 


1702. 


[January] on the 20 day a sad acident hapened at boston m’ far- 
num. a man Long employed in tending the water mill at or near the 
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fery at the north end of the town. fell in under the wheel, and was 
killed in a moment. 

the same week on Satarday January 24 a maid fell into the fire 
at Cambridge and was burnt to death: and toward the Lattr end of 
the month in a sore storm a brigenteen was cast away which come 
from the bay of Compeecha: the master of her was one m‘ Hunting of 
charlstowne the wreck droue in at marblehead the week following, 
wherein was found 2 or 3 men. dead, they weer all frozen. a pocket 
book allso was found on board the Wreck. a Jornall of the voyage. part 
of which was written but 2 or 3 days, before the vesell was Lost: . 

Joseph Basses child dyed Jan 31: ... 

[February] on the 2° of february past a man was drowned in a 
cellar at boston. at the sign of the queens head. .. . 

[March] Legeres negro nanee dyed march 13... 

{ May] John Cleverlys child dyed may 31: 1702... 

[June] M* Thomas Crosbie dyed suddenly in his bed at boston June 
12: he went to bed well: and in the morning was found dead: . . 

[ October] my son John dyed October 6. 1702 Aged 8 years and 22 
days... 

[December] As to the past month of December I haue nothing to 
remark. only the sore storm that hapened on the 8" day: which was 
truly extraordinary, the most damage I heard of was a sloop that come 
from new york Laden with wheat and flower mostly, was cast away at 
the rocks at hingham the whole was Lost. and three men Lost their 
Lives... 

Memorandum. on the 11 day of June Last 1702: m* thomas weld. 
the pastor of the church of dunstable was buryed he was an eminent 
preacher of the word of god. a man well beloued and much Lamented 
by them that knew him. his death is Justly to be accounted a great 
Loss to the prouince in genrall and to the poor towne of dunstable in 
perticaler: ... 


1703. 


[January] on the 18 day at night one ebenezer Bird of Dorchester 
fell from his horse and dyed: never spake a word, a strong Lusty 
young man. the same week captain Thomas Hunt of Boston had a son 
a man grown, who went to bed well at night: and dyed before 
morning he was found dead in his bed. on the sabbath day the Last 
of this month olld goodwife Niles of this town of Braintree dyed 
uery suddenly [January 31]. . . 

[ February] sister stocker dyed feb 4" a good woman well beloued 
and much Lamented. 

5: Josiah franklin of boston had a child [Ebenezer] drowned in a 
tubb of water standing at his door. 
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23. capt John Wing of boston dyed: Collonell John Pynchon esq‘ 
who had been a magistrate 50 years dyed. at Springfeild some time this 
month: an old man. and full of days: and thus this year ended. .. . 

[ March| Solomon veazey buryed a new born child march 23°: 

[April] Jonathan Haywards wife dyed Aprill 1* 1703: 

[May] Mr Cleuerly dyed in boston,—was buryed in brantree 
May 6: 

Mingos wife buryed the 7 of May: ... 

my aunt kneland dyed May 5 at Roxbury: aged 65 years: .. . 

[June] on the 26 of this June John diar was drowned at scituate ... 

[ October] on the 11 day: a young man of Boston. haueing ariued 
at marble head being newly come from sea, was killed being struck 
down dead on the deck. as he was helping’ to weigh their anchor. his 
name was Jonathan Bucher. .. . 

[ November] on the 3° day of the month being a storm of Rain and 
snow one one [sic] John White of dorchester was found dead in the 
hye way by the side of his Cart 

[ December] Memorandum As to what hapened the Last month I 
shall now record it only be it remembred that on the 28 of november 
was a sore storm of snow. in which a sloop was cast away: and all in 
her was Lost the masters name was m' paul batt: with him was Lost 
three or four men. 

decem” 3° one capt Ball was killed by a fall off a wharfe at the north 


end of boston. he fell a cross a boat that lay aground at the wharfe 
by which he broke his bones and dyed imediately: . . . 


1704. 


march edmund Littellfeild buryed a child sometime in march: 

april ebenezer thayer buryed a child on the 15 day: James puffer 
buryed a son 5 days old aprill 24: 

[May] mr* wales dyed May 11: aged 42 years: 

[August] old mr* hobart dyed August 9" 1704: 

ebenezer thayers daughter dyed august 20: 1704: 

Samuell Baxters twin infant born — dyed august 21:.. . 

Sep' 3° Capt Thomas Thaxter of Hingham dyed very suddenly. 
the week following 2 if not 3 persons dyed suddenly at boston one 
wherof was my couzen mr‘ melatiah Briggs who was well and dead 
in a few hours: achild was killed at dedham by a cart falling on 
it: on the 22¢ of this month Thomas Metcalfe of dedham was killed 
by his cart oversetting in the hy way and falling on him: which 
killed him in a moment as tis supposed. for no man was present with 
him heer in brantree Thomas Thayer Lost two sons by a feaver who 
weer both well and dead in about eight days time a loud providence 
to all that do serviue: this is written October 1" in the evening .. . 
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in this month past dyed on the 9th day old goodman Shaw of Wey- 
mouth pretty suddenly... . 

old mr* Tuthill of Boston gat a fall about the middle of the month by 
which she broke her thigh: of which wound she dyed. in a few days: 
a holy woman. a true fearer of god. . . . 

[ October] 30 . . . I digged a grave for feilds children . . . 

mr nathaneel Rogers minster at strawberry Bank [ Portsmouth, N. H.] 
had his house burnt. and a child and a negro servant burnt to death 
in it october 23: 

But the darkest providence which hapened this month which I have 
heard of was the sad and sudden death of m‘' Andrew Gardiner minis- 
ter of Lancaster, who Riseing before day one morning to secure the 
garrison: the centinell takeing him to be an enimy shott him down: 
he Lived not two hours after he was shott but dyed: very much 
Lamented a vsefull man. and in his youth being not full thirty years 


[ November] 30 . . . day major Davis was buryed at boston: he 
dyed Last sabbath day night: 

[ December] As to this december past it may be Remembred that on 
or about the 8" day of the month dyed m’ thomas Clarke pastor of the 
Church of Chelmsford a great Loss to all our towns and espacially to 
our frontiers on that side of the Country who are Greatly weakened by 
the Loss of such a worthy man: .. . 

One tedman a brazier at boston dyed very suddenly: .. . 


1705. 


[January] Leift penimon dyed 16 day: ... 

[March] the 3* day one Aaron Hobart going from hingham with a 
boat Load of Lime and was drowned near bird Island. 

on the 16 day dyed the Reverend m* edward thompson pastor of the 
Church of Christ in Marshfeild: he dyed very suddenly: aged near 
40 years: ... 

{ April] on the 10 day a young man of Boston was drowned. . . . 

[ October] 13 ... at noon father dyed... 

[November] a Litell Boy of mr* Boilstones of Boston was killed by 
an accident at a cyder mill . . . 

[| December] Thomas thayer Laid violent hands on himself. Decem- 
ber 7" a sad and dark providence . . 

m’ John Hubbard dyed at Long island in October. m" Clark of 
exeter dyed and m' Jabez wakeman about the same time and some 


others... 
1706. 


[January] 31 ... Jos Penimon Buryed: . . . we buryed Joseph 
Penimon who dyed the 28 daye: after 4 days sickness of a feaver. this 
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young man dyed in his prime of age being Between 30 and 40: and 
in his sickness Left a solemn warning to all the young men of his 
acquaintance to beware of those evils he had been too much adicted 
unto: ... 

John Collburn of Roxbury and Joseph newell of lyn weer Lost in the 
snow storm on the 380 day: ... 

[ February] on the 20 day we had a storm of snow and wind wherin 
2 shallops weer Lost and out of one of them 4 men drowned: .. . 


[March] m* Cushion of scituate dyed on the 224 day of the 
mouth... . 

[May] 24 ... John pains son killed . . . A young Lad named 
John Pain being in an orchard shooting Black birds and not being so 
careful as ought to be he shott himself in the belly. and so dyed 
imediately: ... 

the 12 of this month the english army under the Command of his 
highness the duke of marlborough obtained a signal victory over the 
army of the french King: which we had a perticuler account of by the 
ships that come in from england in september following and by 
the same ships we have the sorowfull news of the Barbarous murther 
of m™ Simeon Stoddard son of Simeon Stoddard esq’ who was 
murthered haveing his throat Cut from Jugular to Jugular and a 
wound in the neck another in his shoulder his body was found in 
chelsy feilds [England] .. . 

[ June] on the 19 day olld mr* Beers widdow of Cap‘ Richard Beers 
dyed. who was aged 92 years and had Lived in new england 76. 
years: who at her death had a grand daughter who is a grand mother. 

on the 29 day the weather more hot then ordinary severall men 
going into water to wash. one of them was drowned. named Clement 
Bate who Lived at hingham: .. . 

[July] on the 19 day 2 women weer killed at Cape anne By 
Lightning: .. . 

[ October] on satarday the 12 day of the month 6 men weer 
drowned: by the oversetting of a Boat they weer going in, up to 
boston. 

Sometime in this month dyed the Honorable Willyam Jones esq‘ 
deputy Governour of the Collony of Conecticutt in the 82° year of his 
age: . 

1707. 

[ May] the 22 of the month a young man named Parker, helping 
set a mast in a new ship was killed in an awfull maner. 

One Symon Gross of hingham was drowned about the same 
time: ... 

[ September] . . . the Rev’ m"™ Willard dyed the 12 day of the 


month: . . . [words gone] in which office he continued to his dying 
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day. being allso for sevrall years last past Vice Presedent of har- 
vard Colledge: a person of excelent accomplishm* natural and ac- 
quired; an hard student. a powerful preacher of the word of God. an 
exemplary christian: a mirror of all that is good: he dyed I suppose 
in the 68" year of age: intered at boston with great solemnity and 
Lamentation on munday Sept 15: in the tomb of the worshipfull John 
Hull: esq" 

Joanna wales Dyed Sept 27 in the evening: 1707: 

[ November] The wife of Joseph Bass dyed on the sab day novem' 
2° 1707: aged. about 40 years: ... 

The honorable Fitz John Winthrop esq’: Governour of her majesties 
Collony of Conecticutt dyed at boston the 27 of this month past. he 
dyed of the stone. in the 69" year of his age: being born at Ipswich 
March 14, 1638. he was the son of the honorable John winthrop esq‘ 
who was a member of the Royal Society: and an eminently acomplished 
Gentleman. Governor of his majesties Collony of Connecticutt who dyed 
at boston april. 5": 1676. in the 73° year of his age: this his son suc- 
ceded him in the Government of that Collony. being endowed with 
many excelent accomplishm‘s both moral political and phylosophical. 
whereby he was abundantly capable to serve god and the queen. and 
the collony in which he Lived... . 

[ December] Brother Samvell Nucum dyed decem' 11. aged 47 years. 
1707: 

1708. 


[January] Thomas the son of John and hannah Cleverly dyed 
January the 7" 1707/8: aged 15 months 

the child of Sam" and Bethiah Bass dyed January 11" 1707/8: 

Capt mils* indian girl dyed January 16: 

Sam" Savil* infant buryed Jan. 18 

Willyam Savil* infant aged 14 days dyed January 18 1707-8 

edmund Litelfeilds child 5 weeks old dyed January 20: 

[ March] m* Rawsons Little daughter anne, dyed march 20 1707/8 
aged 6 months... 

at boston. several persons dyed very suddenly as mr boiles mrs noyce. 
Regnal odal: and others. the voice of God therein ought to be heard. 
and duely Laid to heart. . . 

on the 22" day dyed the Reverend m" Zachariah Symmes. Pastor of 
the Church of Christ in Bradford. about 70 years old. . . . 

[ April] 26 went over to milton Capt Vose Buried: .. . 

[June] Jonathan Marsh dyed at Cambridge June 10: 1708:... 

on the 3" day was much thunder Lightening and Rain one man was 
killed by Lightening. whose name was Pratt. he Lived at maldon. 
the very next day seven persons went out in a boat from boston. 

4 
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a Gust of wind accompanyed with thunder Lightening and Rain 
hapened. in the afternoon. in which the boat was oversett and five 
persons drowned... . 

[July] Nathan Bracketts child dyed July 10" aged 20 days. 1708 . . 

[August] Daniel Willard dyed sudenly 23 augt .. . 

| December] Joseph Clark dyed decem* 8™ 

vncle nathaneel Beals of hingham dyed. Decem™ 20: 1708 aged 
upwards of 85 years: 85... . 

about the middle of the month one henry neal going upon ice between 
Boston and dorchester, the ice broke under him and he was drowned. 
Deacon William Avery of dedham dyed suddenly. about the middle of 
this month. a great Loss to the church theer In Dorchester m‘ Samll 
Clap one of the ruleing elders of the church of christ theer Dyed in 
october Last about the 17 day of the month. his precious wife dyed a 
week before him: .. . 

at Salem dyed Decem' 9 the Reverend and aged mr John higginson : 
in the 93° year of his age: who had been a minister of the gospell 
72 years: near fifty wherof he spent at Salem: a man of God, and a 
Good man and Just full of faith and of the holy Ghost: .. . 


1709. 


[January] as to this January it was a time of General health in most 
of our towns. only in Boston our cheif town many weer sick of a feaver 
attended with a sore mortality. the cheif of those that dyed was mr 
Joseph Bridgham. one of the ruleing ellders in the old church in boston. 
a pious and very usefull publick sperited person: he dyed January 5". 
17082, Aged 57 years: . 

Nathaneel Blanchers infant buryed January 18: 2 days old... . 

[ February] on the 24 day hapened a sad providence at millton a 
young maid daughter to samll trescott haveing been at boston that day 
going homeward in the evening adventureing. to go over the Ice at 
Naponsett River. the ice broke under her and she was drowned. . 

[ March] Mr Benj pemberton of boston my peculiar frind dyed 
march the 9° aged 43. 1708-9. 

Joseph simpson dyed March 12 . 

about the 18 of the month one mr Thomas downe of boston. a man 
of a good report aged i suppose 70 years. fell into the fire and was burnt 
to death in a very sad and awfull manner. . . . 

Benj Whites infant dyed march 25: 1709: aged 7 days: .. . 

[ April] on the 21 of this month dyed at hingham major Samuell 
Eeles. esqr: 

Richard Thayer child dyed April: 27: 1709:... 

[June] Sarah Twels dyed June = 

[ August] 6: went to mr* Sheperds funer all . 
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[November] on{e] Shubael Lewis Lost at killing a whale: being 
pulled over board was drowned. .. . 

[ December] my father in Law m" daniell fairfeild dyed in Boston. 
Decem' 22", aged about 77 years: 1709: 


1710. 


[January] my uncle James hawkins dyed suddenly of a chill marrow 
January 6: aged allmost 56 years 1709.10: 

mr John Hubbard dyed in Boston January 8: about 60 years old 
formerly an inhabitant of Braintree: . . . 

mr woodbridge Late of medford. dyed about the middle of this month 
a holy minister of the Gospell: .. . 

[March] 23 . .. went to old m‘ Cranes funeral: .. . 

[ April] about the 20 of the month a young man was killed at Boston 
by a fall off A new ship... 

our hagar dyed april 23: aged about 20 weeks. . 

[ August] Thomas Basley dyed August 5" aged upwards of 80 years 

[ September] Samuel Baxters wife dyed September 15: 1710: 

the Reverend m* James Allen dyed September 22: 1710. in the 80 
year of age: 

[ November] Mr* Cotton dyed at mr Hubbards of a Broken Legg 
November 1.1710... 

1711. 

[ February] Peter webbs son Jonathan aged 4 months dyed Febru- 
ary 12 1710.11 

[March] Ashly Curtiss dyed march 10, 1710/11 aged near 7 years: 

Samuel Vineing Buried a child about the same time. 

Mrs mary Baxter wife of the Rev’ M‘ Joseph Baxter dyed after a 
Long and sore sickness march 29.1711 She was the eldest daughter 
of the Reverend M* Moses fiske: dyed in the 38 year of her age 

[April] mr* helen french. the mother of willyam veasie: and daugh- 
ter of the Rev’ mr William Thompson. deceased dyed april 23: aged 
85 years 1711: an aged saint. . 

[ October] Samuel heydens child Born october 1. dyed october. 6. 
Mil. 

[ December] Samuel pains infant [Rachel] was Buried decem' 25. 
1711. 1 hour old. 


Indians. 
1697. 


[February] on sabbath day feb Last some of our shallops being 
gone out from home on a fishing voyage. Lying at anchor on sabbath 
day night and being too careles. not keeping a Watch: the indians 
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and french came on them at unawares. killed one man and took the 
Rest prisoners. and all the shallops being 6 in number: of which 
some of the men (as was said) come home a while after: . . . 

[March] on the 14 day the indians did much damage at haverill. 
burnt 9 houses killed and took Captive near 40 persons young and 
old: ... 

[ April] at the Latter end of this month 2 women and a young Lad 
that had Been taken captiue from Hauerill in march before: watching 
their opertunity when the indians weer asleep killed ten of them. 
scalped them all and come home to boston. brought a gun with them 
and some other things: the cheif of thees indians took one of the women 
captiue when she had Layen in childbed but a few days: and knocked 
her child in head before her eyes: which-women killed and scalped 
that very indian: : this was done Just about the time the councell of 
this province had concluded on a day of fasting and pray" through the 
prouince. 

[July] the enemy indians to the eastward did much hurt in this 
month: euery week brought us the sad notices of it: .. . 

ther was allso about this time great expectation of the french to come 
By Sea upon us, But through the diuine goodnes none come: . . . 

[August] The same week [about the 11th] the indians come upon a 
party of the english at work on an iland known By the name of wood 
island killed 2 and took 3 captiues But the english meeting them 
again on their Return slew seueral! of them and Rescued one of the 
captiues: at this fight one George Witty who Belonged to Braintree 
was killed. ... 

[ September] on the Saturday following [11th] the indians did a 
great deall of mischeif at Lancaster. They beset the towne about 
noon. Burned 10 houses. Killed and captiuated about 20 persons of 
which the Cheif was the Reuerend m" John whiteing. pastor of the 
church of christ there: on the day following being sabbath September 
12": our army abroad under the command of major John March: 
going ashoar at a place called damaris Coue: which is a small island 
in the eastward parts the indians being there. they way laid them: and 
makeing a shot at them kilMed seurall of them of w" capt demmick was 
one: aud cap‘ Phillips of charlstowne was wounded in the thighe: and 
cap‘ whiteing of Connecticott was wounded in the head: but afterward 
Recovred: our english fought manfully and killed diuers of the indians 
and finally drove them of the island. after this our army come home 
and there was no harm done. . . 


1699. 


{ January] The Eastern Indians who made peace with His majesties 
subjects of this province in anno 1693. at Pemaquid: But brake the 
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same the next year. did this month of January condescend to come 
again to Articles of peace with Collonell John Phillips esq! of Charls- 
towne. who was sent to Casco on that errand By the Generall Asembly 
w' sat in boston. in november Last: .. . 

[February] I did not Hear of any great mattr of publick note w" 
Happened this past moveth of february: only wheras Collonell Phillips 
Concluded peace with the Indians to the eastward of this Province in 
January Last. in this moneth Come in divers Captives. And the soul- 
diers and oficers at the eastward, were generally drawn off. and come 
home... . 

1703. 


[June] his excellency went to the eastward to confirm and renew 
peace with the indians and did so accordingly: . . . 

August . . . As to what befell in this month the most considerable 
thing was the perfidy of the penicooke and eastern indians, for not- 
withstanding the articles of peace concluded with them at casco fort in 
the month of July Last when at the same time they intended to haue 
murdered the gouernour and thos with him. the indians on the 9 of 
august seized the english at wells, at casco: at spurwink: at papuduck. 
at Black point and diuers other places when — where they committed 
diuers murders: plundered and burnt many houses. Killed about 60 
persons captiued aboue 100:: and all without the Least prouocation : 
on our parts. on account of which the Gouernour-Councell emitted a 
declaration against them: proclaiming them rebells and traytors. and 
from under her majesties protection: and imediately an army was sent 
out against them: .. . 

1704. 


[February] As to this february past on the 29 day a great number 
of Indians and french that came from mount Royall beset poor deer- 
feild: and depopulated allmost the whole town: they slew 57 persons 
carryed 90 captiue among whom was m‘ Willyams the pastor of the 
church of christ there: his wife was slain who was daughter to the 
Rev" m‘ eleazar mather. formerly pastor of the church of christ in 
north hampton. thus we se all things come alike to all: and if these 
things be done to the green tree what shall be done to the dry: 

[ August] The begining of this month of august the indians did 
mischeif at Lancaster killed 3 or 4 persons burnt their meeting house : 
and did some harm allso at Groton. the same week killed one or more : 
about 200 men went out after them who weer gone 20 days under 
major [William] Taylor, but Returned without doing any spoill on 
them: about the middle of the month 3 or four indians come unawares 
on a Company of chilldren at a farm hous in marleborrough. Caryed 
away 4 of them alive the rest escaped... . 
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[ October 26] the next day a man was killed and scalped by the 
Indians he belonged to the town of Groton his name was [John ] davis ; 
a very usefull man and much lamented: .. . 


1705. 


[November] about the 22° day some of our deerfield captives come 
in to Boston... . 


1706. 


[May] The indians killed and took captive divers persons from 
Oyster River [ Durham, N. H.] sometime this month: . . . 

[June] toward the end of the month 45 captives come in from 
Canada: 

[July] But on the 3‘ day some indians beset dunstable wher they 
killed 7 or 8 persons: on the 21 they killed 2 and took one captive at 
groton at Sudbury an english had killed one of them. .. . 

[August] This month on the 29 day went away from boston. 
divers French captives and a Commissioner went away to Canada to 
negotiate about the redemption of captives: . . 


1707. 
[June] the enimy indians did some damage in sundry places, killed 


some, and captivated others: among whom was one digory sergeant of 
worcester and his family: . . . 


1708. 


[June] the indians did some harm in this month by killing 2 persons 
at saco. . 

[ December] some small disturbances are had in some places and 
now and then one killed. at haverhil about 50 men made an onset on 
the Lords day sometim in august killed 19 persons: of whome the 
Cheif was m’ Benjamin Rolfe the pastor of the church their, But the 
indians weer bravely repulsed by the inhabitants and souldiers. so y‘ in 
Conclusion they had nothing to boast of: . . . 


Miscellaneous. 


1689. 


[January] Cap' Sauages watch beg [torn] January 24" 168§:.. . 
18 April hapned the Reuolution which put an end to this kind of 
watch untill : the Last week in october and Then the comitee of malitia 
ordered the 4 center companys in the towne to keep their corps of 
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guard at the towne house By the number of twelue men A night and 
a corporall and 12° for the watch to drink... 

May 12 our company warded at the fort and then mony taken of 
Joseph Bruning and giuen to the drumer by order .. . 

[ October] We then took the watch october 29... 

Nouember 17" By mony paid for coale for the watch 12 shill: .. . 

in the Begining of december the malitia alltered the watch to 7 men 
A night and 6* to Drinke .. . 

1690. 

January 1* ordered that 13 men watch a night... 

At A meeting of cap’ Savage and His oficers feb 1 168,%; ordered 
for the grand Rounds these following [names of twelve men]... 
Thees only to walk on the grand Rounds till it is ordered other- 
ways: . 

March 30 1690: it was then ordered by the malitia that A military 
watch be kept in this towne. of half a company a night .. . 

I was chosen clerk of cap Savag [torn] company at the head of the 
company march 24 1690 and sworn By Isack Addington: esq .. . 

An account of mony paid by me to nath Reynolds drum beater [here 
follows his receipt ending|: as witnes my hand the said mony being 
part of pay for my beating the drum this year in cap‘ savages company. 
Nath: Raynolls ... 


The next watch was on the 22'-23¢ of september my self was then 
out of towne: ... 

October 7" I was by the aduice of Serjeant hawkins Serjeant hunt 
and the former Clerk : daniell fairfeild Suspended by the Leiftenant 
Willyam Gibson from any farther care of the watch till the cap* Savage 
came home and the trust of that afaire Reposed in the former clerk 
according to his owne desire J°’n Marshall : 


1691. 


June 10: 1691 then Receiued of Daniell fairfield and John Mar- 
shall CLerks of capt Sauagees Company the sume of thirty shillings: 
ten in goods and the other twenty in mony on the account of my 
beating the drum in Capt Savages Company I say Receiued by me: 
for this year. Nath: Raynolls ... 

I Liueing out of the towne deserted the companys seruice Sep' 14 
1691 being a day of training the cap' Released me from my charge as 
clerk nominated m‘ fowle to serue the company acepted him for the 
place he allso acepted it glad was I as atests John Marshall .. . 


1697. 


[April] 21 day m' Joseph Baxter was ordained pastor of the church 
of christ in Medfeild: . . . 
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[May] seuerall ships ariued from england brought news of a 
governor coming the price of english goods begins to fall: . . . 

[ August 1] a very great mercy the sabbath before the first Chh 
in Boston agreed to keep thirsday following as a day of fasting and 
prayr to aske Rain. the mercy came before the day came: But it was 
kept acordingly: ... 

on teusday august 24 allthough the weather was fair: yet a ship 
going to sea: m‘ edward Lillye master By Reason of a uiolent northerly 
wind the ship was driuen on shoar at Cape Cod and all Lost only the 
men got safe to the shoar: ... 

[| December| about the same time a ship coming from england. Capt 
Sam" Turrell Comander, was cast away, near Cape Ann. the goods 
much damnified. But not wholly Lost: and no life Lost. 

The Begining of this month I began to Read the bible ouer again. . . 


1698. 


[ September] 12 day I went again to Medfeild: my horse ran away 
and I went on foot: and wrought at medfield till munday the 26 day 
and then come home that night and found my family in good health: .. . 

{ October] 17 a training — trooping i brantree . . 

26 the Reuerend m' Symon Bradstreet was ordeined at Charls- 
town.... 

1699. 

[ May] 31: I wrought half the day at adamses: allthough it was the 
election day: ... 

[June] 25 the Sab: the Governors proclamation Read sab sancti- 
fication... 

1701. 


[ October] a church was gathered at framingham and m' John Swift 
ordained the 8 day: ... 
m* Blowers ordained at beverly the 29 day of this month. . 


1702. 

[ March] on the 10 of march about eleuen of the clock at night fire 
broke out among the warehouses in boston. diuers weer burnt and some 
blown up to save the rest in this fire a great deall of wealth was Lost 
some Judged one hundred thousand pound. . . . 

[June] I may heer note, allthough it be out of place: that we had 
war proclaimed in boston against france and spain sometime in the 
Latter end of June. allso his excellency Joseph dudley esq’ ariued as 
our Gouernour Commisioned by queen Anne: June 11: 1702 allso 
Thomas povey esq’ come our Leift Gouernour the same time . . . 

[November] on the 18 day m' John Robinson was ordained pastor 
of the chh of christ at Duxbury: .. . 
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1703. 

[ September] I shall only remark of the aboue month. the storm of 
snow which was on the 28 day and the cold days that followed was such 
as I never knew the like for the time of the year. . . 

[ October 11] on the same day m" Brewer of Roxbury had his 
hous burned at noon day and much Corn in it: and houshold stuff of 
great vallue: about the same time seuen or eight ships arived from 
england who brought great store of english goods : 

our army abroad under the Conduct of Lt Coll John March haueing 
spent much time in seekeing the enimys head quartrs to Littell purpose. 
Returned the Latter end of this month. 

28 day mt! fitch was ordained at ipswich: .. . 

[ November] 28 the sab. and a very sore storm of snow and haill in 
this storm I beleiue the snow fell near 18 inches on a Levell by reason 
of the storm we had but one exercise in publick this Lords day: . . . 

as to the november past. it was a Right winter month I never knew 
the like for frost-snow, the tedyous weather. I never did so Litell work 
in nouember. .. . 

on the 17 day m' Fox was ordained at Wobourne:. . . 


1704. 


[June] on the 19 day m* Eelles was ordained at Scituate. ... 

[ December] allso in this month some french prisoners gat on board 
a sloop fitted for sea. and Ran away with her: Leaveing the english 
owners to Lament their Loss: .. . 


1705. 


June on the 16 day was an earthquake in many towns and places: 
. . + [also at the end of the December entries} and on the 22° day 
through the Collony of Connecticutt . 

In this month we had an ambassadour from the Governour of Canada 
to treat about Captives: the french haveing many english captives still 
in their hands. . 


1706. 


[ May] allso toward the end of this month a new meeting house was 
Raised at medfeild: . . . 
1707. 
[ November] mr peter thacher was ordained at weymoth the 26 day 


of this month... . 
1708. 


[January] the most considerable thing this month was the installing 
m’ John Leverett in to the office of President of Harvard Colledge at 
5 
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Cambridge he being the eighth president from the begining: this was 
performed January 14. with Solemnity and Rejoysing. .. . 

[March] on the 31 of march mr John Prentice was ordained at 
Lancaster... . 

[May] only on the Sabbath day may 23. at middletown on Connec- 
ticut a thunder storm arose: and blew down part of an house which 
came against the meeting house. hurt the minster and divers of the 
assembly ... 


1709. 


{May 18] allso on the same day mr david parsons was ordained 
pastor of the church of christ in maldon. 


[November] on the 2° day their was: two ordinations: m‘ thacher 
at middlebourough. and m" willyams at watertowne : 


Mr. Jonn T. HASSAM communicated a continuation of his 
paper on The Early Recorders and Registers of Deeds for 
Suffolk County, presented at the meeting in May, 1898 : — 

Registers of Deeds for the County of Suffolk, Massachusetts. 


1735-1900. 


At the meeting! of this Society held in May, 1898, I pre- 


sented a paper giving some account of the Recorders, Clerks, 
and Registers of Deeds for the County of Suffolk from 1639, 
when the office of Recorder was first created, to 1735, begin- 
ning with Stephen Winthrop, the first Recorder, and ending 
with John Ballantine, who died in the latter year, while hold- 
ing the office of Register of Deeds for the County. 

I purpose now to continue this work and to bring it down 
to the present year. 

While it may be true that the nearer we approach to our 
own times the less of purely antiquarian interest these sketches 
possess, still they will be the means of preserving for posterity 
what has been laboriously collected from sources not easily 
accessible, and they will perhaps prove of greater interest to 
those who are to come after us, when we ourselves have be- 
come part and parcel of the antiquities of the past. 


1 2 Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., XII. 203. This paper was afterward reprinted, 
with the addition of a few foot-notes, as part of the Introduction to Liber X. 
Suffolk Deeds, Boston: Municipal Printing Office, 1899, 
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SAMUEL GERRISH. 
1735-1741. 


Samuel Gerrish, son of the Rev. Joseph Gerrish! (Harvard 
College, 1669), of Wen- 


ham, was born in Wen- , Gor refh 


ham? in 168-. 
Coming to Boston 

when a lad, he served his apprenticeship with Benjamin 
Eliot,? a noted bookseller of the time. He then established 
himself in business on his own account as a bookseller, in 
Cornhill, Boston.4 He became a member of the Old South 
Church,? March 14, 1707, and joined the Artillery Company ° 
in 1709, being fourth Sergeant in 1712. 


1 Anna Gerrish, a sister of Samuel Gerrish, and one of the daughters of the 
Rev. Joseph Gerrish, married (published in Wenham September 9, 1716) the Rev. 
Ames Cheever (Harv. Coll. 1707), of Manchester, Mass. See New England His- 
torical and Genealogical Register, XX XIII. 196; The Cheever Family, by John 
T. Hassam, privately printed, Boston, 1896, p. 9; Sibley’s Harvard Graduates, II. 
299; Essex Institute Historical Collections, V. 27. 

2 The Wenham Records of Births, Deaths, and Marriages for this period are 
very defective. This is true also of the Church Records. 

8 New England Historical and Genealogical Register, XXIII. 336 ; Memorial 
History of Boston, II. 433. 

Judge Sewall in his Diary (II. 126) says: “ Augt. 24 [1705]. Little Sam 
Green is buried; Bearers Sam. Gerrish, Mr. Eliott’s Prentice, Mr. Campbell’s 
Prentice, Sam. Smith. I, Hafiah, Mary, Jane, at the Funeral.” 

“Little Sam Green,” the son of Bartholomew and Mary Green, was born in 
Boston, November 2, 1703, and died there August 22, 1705. 

4 This must have been as early at least as 1709, for the titlepage of “The 
Sailours Companion and Counsellour” bears this imprint: “ Boston in N. E. 
Printed by B. Green, for Samuel Gerrish, and Sold at his Shop near the Old 
Meeting-House in Corn-Hill. 1709.” See also History of Printing in America, 
Transactions of the American Antiquarian Society, VI. 216. 

It was not until after this paper was all in type that I was able to consult Mr. 
George E. Littlefield’s Early Boston Booksellers (Boston. The Club of Odd 
Volumes, 1900), which was published after this paper was written. 

Mr. Littlefield has found a book of still earlier date than the one I have men- 
tioned, bearing the imprint of Samuel Gerrish. It is entitled “God in the 
Camp. A sermon before the General Assembly March 6, 1706-7. By John 
Williams. Printed by B. Green. Sold by Samuel Gerrish at his shop near the 
Old Meeting House 1707.” 

I must take exception, however, to the statement that Samuel Gerrish served 
his apprenticeship with Richard Wilkins. 

5 Old South Church Records; Transcript in the Office of the City Registrar, 
p. 80; Historical Catalogue of the Old South Church, pp. 24, 157, 331; Hill’s His- 
tory of the Old South Church, I. 399 note, 415, 440 note. 

® Roberts’ History of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, I. 367, 
369, 380, 391, 487; II. 466. 
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His courtship of Mary Sewall, the daughter of Judge Sewall, 
is chronicled with great minuteness in the Diary ! of her father : 


“ Jan’ 31 [1708-9]. Mr. Spensar calls here, and I enquire of him 
about Mr. Gerrish of Wenham, what he should say; He answer’d not 
directly ; but said his Cousin would come if he might have admittance. 
I told him I heard he went to Mr. Coney’s daughter. He said he knew 
nothing of that: I desired him to enquire, and tell me. I understood 
he undertook it ; but he came no more.” 

“Feb! 4" Nurse Smith buried. Coming from the Grave I ask’d 
Mr. Pemberton whether S. Gerrish courted Mr. Coney’s daughter; he 
said No; not now. Mr. Coney thought his daughter young.” 

“Feb' 7" I deliver a Letter to S. Gerrish to inclose and send to 
his father, which he promises to doe.” 

“Febr. 17. I receive Mr. Gerrishes Letter just at night. 

“Febr, 18"  LIleave Word at Mr. Gerrishes shop that I would speak 
with him after Mr. Bromfield’s Meeting was over. He came and [ bid 
him wellcom to my house as to what his father writt about. So late 
hardly fit then to see my daughter, apointed him to come on Tuesday, 
invited him to Super; I observ’d he drunk to Mary in the third place. 

“Febr. 23. When I came from the Meeting at Mr. Stephens’s I 
found him in the Chamber, Mr. Hirst and wife here. It seems he 
ask’d to speak with Mary below; her Mother was afraid because the 
fire was newly made: and Mr. Hirst brought him up. This I knew 
not of: He ask’d me below, whether it were best to frequent my House 
before his father came to Town: I said that were the best introduc- 
tion: but he was wellcom to come before, and bid him come on Friday 
night. 

“Febr. 24. Mr. Hirst tells me Mr. Gerrish courted Mr. Cojiey’s 
daughter: I told him I knew it, and was uneasy. In the evening 
daughter Hirst came hether, I supose to tell that Mr. Gerrish had 
courted Mr. Coney’s daughter: and if she should have Mr. Stoddard, 
she would mend her market. 

“ Friday, Febr. 25. Madam Winthrop, Oliver, and Mico visit my 
wife. In the evening S. Gerrish comes not; we expected him, Mary 
dress’d her self: it was a painfull disgracefull disapointment. 

“Febr. 26. Satterday, Sam Gerrish goes to Wenham unknown to 
me, till Lords-day night Capt. Greenleaf told me of it. He was not 
seen by us till Wednesday March 2, David saw him.” 


But some satisfactory explanation of this proceeding seems 
to have been made, for under date of March 11 Judge 
Sewall writes: — 

“§, Gerrish calls here.” 


1 Sewall’s Diary, II. 249, 250, 251. 
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And again :— 


“March, 14. The Rever’ Mr. Joseph Gerrish comes to our house 
in the evening. Dines with us March 15 Tuesday. At night his Son 
comes, and Mary goes to him. Mr. Gerrish goes home on Wednesday. 
His son comes and is eutertain’d then also.” 

“ Friday-night. S. Gerrish comes. ‘Tells Mary except Satterday and 
Lord’s-day nights intends to wait on her every night; unless some ex- 
traordinary thing hapen. 

“Satterday, March 19. I call at S. Gerishes shop; he was not 
within: but came in presently: I desired him to Bind me a Psalm-Book 
in Calv’s Leather.” 


Judge Sewall! gives this account of the marriage : — 


“Midweek, Augt 24 [1709]. In the evening Mr. Pemberton marrys 
Mr. Samuel Gerrish, and my daughter Mary: He begun with Prayer, 
and Mr. Gerrish the Bridegroom’s father concluded: Mr. Mayhew was 
present.” 


The following is an extract from the notes of Samuel 
Sewall, Jr.: 2?— 


“ Aug. 24,1709. Was celebrated the marriage of my sister, Mrs. 
Mary Sewall, to Mr. Samuel Gerrish, youngest son of Mr. Gerrish, 
minister of Wenham. Married per Mr. Pemberton. Present my 
wife and daughter Beck.” 


Shortly after the marriage, Gerrish and his young wife went 
to live in a house on Cotton Hill,® belonging to Judge Sewall. 


1 Sewall’s Diary, II. 263. 

August 25, 1709, the day after the marriage, Judge Sewall had guests at dinner, 
and in the evening “Gave them variety of good Drink, and at going away a 
large piece of Cake Wrap'd in Paper. They very heartily wish’d me Joy of my 
daughter’s Marriage.” 

2 Jbid., I. xxxviii. 

3 In Sewall’s Letter Book (II. 176) is the following : — 


** Boston ; Septr. 23, 1724. 
Mr. Gerrisu. 


I reckon you began to dwell in my House at Cotton-Hill, the 21 of June, 
1710. So that you have lived there upward of Fourteen years. The House Mr. 
Cooper lives in is too remote from his Meetinghouse, and from me. But more 
than that, his Landlord has sold it; and Mr. Cooper and my Daughter know not 
where to find a convenient Habitation. This necessitates me to desire you, as 
soon as may be, to make way for their entring into Cotton-House, by your Re- 
moval to some other place. I am, Sir, your Loving Father and Landlord 

SaMuEL SEWALL.” 


Notwithstanding this notice Samuel Gerrish continued to live in this house 
until after Judge Sewall’s death. For on the division of the estate in 1730 
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Under date of November 10, 1710, Judge Sewall makes the 
following entry in his Diary :* — 


“ Nov’. 10. 1710. Daughter Gerrish is brought to bed of a daughter 
about 6.m. My wife being with her, I sat up late and lay alone.” 


And again : — 


“ Nov! 13. 1710. I visit Daughter Gerrish, and then ride alone to 
Lewis’s. From thence had Company, and was met by the Sheriff. 

“Nov! 14, Finished the Business of the Court, sitting a little by 
Candle-light. Visited Madam Bradstreet, Bro" Hirst, Major W™ Brown. 

“ Nov’ 15, Came home, fair Wether, and not very Cold. Enquired 
of Mr. Gerrish as I came along concerning his wife: He said she was 
something disorder’d; but I aprehended no danger, and being just 
come off my journey, went not to see her that night. 

“Nov! 16. Thanksgiving. My wife sent my daughter Gerrish part 
of our Difer, which as I understood she eat of pleasantly. But twas a 
Cold Day and she was remov’d off her Bed on to the Palat Bed in the 
morning. After the Evening Exercise my wife and I rode up in the 
Coach: My daughter ask’d me to pray with her, which I did; pray’d 
that God would give her the Spirit of Adoption to call Him Father. 
Then I went away with Mr. Hirst to his House, leaving my wife with 
my daughter Gerrish, till she call’d to go home. After our coming 
home, the northern Chimney of the New house fell a-fire and blazed 
out extreamly ; which made a great Uproar, as is usual. An hour or 
two after midnight Mr. Gerrish call’d me up acquainting us of the ex- 
tream illness of his wife; All the family were alarm’d, and gather’d 
into our Bed-Chamber. When I came there, to my great Surprise my 
Daughter could not speak to me. They had try’d to call up Mr. 


(Suffolk Deeds, Lib. 45, fol. 124, 183), “‘ the Lands at Cotton hill so Called Situate 
in Treemount street in Boston aforesd With the buildings Privaledges and Apur- 
tenances thereto belonging in the Present Tenure and Occupation of the afore- 
named William Cooper and Mr Samuel Gerrish Wherein is Included half an 
Acre of Land Purchased by the said Samuel Sewall Esq’ in his liftime of the 
late Mrs Bellingham Adjoining to the Land aforsaid as the Same are Particu- 
larly Described and sett forth in a plan thereof taken by Mr Jacob Sherfe [Sheafe] 
Surveyor on the 15th of August 1730” were set off to Judith Cooper, wife of the 
Rev. William Cooper and daughter of Judge Sewall. 

In the Boston News Letter of October 24, 1723, the announcement is made 
that “THE SALE of the Largest & Finest Collection of BOOKS that has ever been 
Exposed to Sale in this Town, is now bequn, and is held at the Dwelling House of 
SAMUEL GERRISH, Bookseller, at the upper end of QUEEN STREET, in Boston. 
The whole Collection consisted of above TWO THOUSAND Volumns.” 

See 2 Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., I. 312-826, for a communication from Dr. Estes 
Howe, showing that John Hull and Samuel Sewall lived on Newbury Street 
and not in the house on Cotton Hill. 

! Sewall’s Diary, II. 289. 
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Wadsworth; but could not make the family hear. I sent for Mr. 
Mayhew, who came and pray’d very well with her. I put him [manu- 
script imperfect] again; Mr. Cutler the Physician said he [imperfect]. 
(Joseph pray’d at home with the family). [Near] four a clock after 
Midnight my dear child expired, being but Nineteen years, and twenty 
days old. When this was over, I advis’d them to take Mrs. Hubbard’s 
Assistance ; left Mr. Mayhew there and went home. When I entred 
my wife’s Bed-Chamber, a dolefull Cry was lifted up. 

“Seventh-day, Nov! 18'" was the Funeral ; Son Gerrish went first, 
then the two Grandfathers. Bearers, Paul Dudley esqr. Mr. Dan! 
Oliver; Mr. Sam! Phillips, Mr. Jn° Winthrop; Mr. John Smith, Mr. 
Giles Dyer jun’. Scarfs and Gloves.” 


Samuel Sewall, Jr., in his notes writes as follows: ! — 


“Nov. 9th, 1710. Sister Gerrish brought to bed of a daughter. 
12th inst. baptized it Hannah.? 

“Nov. 17th Father Sewall writes me word of the sad newes of the 
death of my sister Gerrish. She expired about 4 hours after midnight 
dying in childbed very suddenly. Was interred in grandfather Hull’s 
tomb, Nov. 18th, 1710, being Satturday. Next day Father putt up a 
note for a sanctified use of the early death of my sister for himself and 
family. I and my wife was there at the funeral. Pal bearers, Paul 
Dudley, Esq! Mr Daniel Oliver, M" Samuel Philips, Mr John Win- 
throp, Mr John Smith, Mr Giles Dyer. Given scarves and gloves. 
Born October 28th lived 19 years, 20 dayes.” 


It was not without reason that Judge Sewall was uneasy 
concerning John Coney’s daughter, for the Boston records, 


1 Sewall’s Diary, I. xxxviii. 

2 Judge Sewall ( Diary, II. 307) gives this account of the death of little Hannah 
Gerrish : — 

“ April, 20, 1711. Mr. S. Gerrish goes to Wenham. 

“April, 21. Plenty of Swallows. Note. Hannah Gerrish was taken very sick 
last night. 

“ April 22. Lords Day, B. Gray calls me up at 1. at night: I find poor little 
Hannah Gerrish in an Agony, I went to Prayer; afterwards B. Gray read the 
5tt Rom. I found the Chapter so full of Comfort that awhile after I read it over 
again. About 6. m. Mr. Wadsworth came and pray’d with little Hafiah. Mr. 
Gerrish her Father came home at } hour past Nine: put up a Note in the After- 
noon, which Mr. Pemberton read coming out in his Gown. 

“ April 28. I was call’d up between 2 and 8 at night, but my little Hafiah Ex- 
pired before I got thither. However, She had the Respect of one visit after 
death. She Expired about 4 hour after 2 at night. The Lord prepare me for 
my great Change. 

“ Third-day, April, 24. Hafiah Gerrishis buried. Bearers, Gillam Phillips, and 
Benj. Gray : white Scarvs. Was put into the Tomb just before Sun-set, several 
of the Council, Dr. Cotton Mather, Mr. Wadsworth, Colman there.” 
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under date of May 9, 1712, record the marriage of Samuel 
Gerrish and Sarah Coney.’ That this marriage had the 
approval of the Sewalls appears from the following entries 


in Judge Sewall’s Diary :? — 


May 8, 1712. “ At night, Dr. Increase Mather married Mr. Sam! 
Gerrish, and Mrs, Sarah Coney; Dr. Cotton Mather pray’d last. PS. 
90. 13 — 24 staves, I set Windsor Tune. Had Gloves, Sack-Posset, 
and Cake. Mr. Gerrish, the Minister, and Mr. Pemberton were there. 
Joseph went to Lecture, but was somewhat faint after it, being the first 
of his going abroad after his sickness, and was not there. The whole 
family was Invited.” 

“ May, 13, 1712. My Wife visits the Bride and Bridegroom at Mr. 
Coney’s.” 


And Samuel Sewall, Jr., in his notes says : — 


“ Thursday night, May 8, 1712, Dr. I. Mather married brother Ger- 
rish to Mrs Sarah Coney. I was there present; gave my wife and 
I gloves.” 


“Son Gerrish” is frequently mentioned after this in Sewall’s 
Diary, and seems to have been on good terms with the Sewalls. 
When Judge Sewall prepared his resignation from the Coun- 
cil, he says,* June 4, 1725 : — 


“T got Mr. Gerrish to write it out fair, and carry it to the Council 
Chamber, between 10 and 11 a’clock, mane.” 


1 Hill’s History of the Old South Church, I. 319 note. 

Gerrish’s marriage: with Mary Sewall had not only its romantic but also its 
practical side, for Judge Sewall (Diary, II. 336), after noting, under date of Feb- 
ruary 18, 1712, “ Mr. Joseph Gerrish comes to Town,” and is invited by him to 
dine the next day, adds : — 

Tuesday, Febr. 19. “ Dine with Mr. Gerrish, son Gerrish, Mrs. Anne. Dis- 
course with the Father about my Daughter Mary’s Portion. I stood for making 
£550. doe: because now twas in six parts, the Land was not worth so much. He 
urg’d for £600. at last would split the £50. Finally Febr. 20. I agreed to charge 
the House-Rent, and Difference of Money, and make it up £600. 

“Febr. 21. I buy two caps at Mr. B. Walker’s and give Mr. Gerrish one. 
Cost 7s. apiece. Mr. Addington draws Mr. Gerrishes Release. 

“Febr. 22. Mr. Gerrish comes, Signs, Seals, and delivers it to me in presence of 
Barthol. Green and Thomas Crump: I then put it into Mr. Gerrishes hand to 
Acknowledge it before Mr. Secretary Addington, and give it me again. Before 
Executing it, I gave him Cousin Quinsey’s Bonds, offering to do any thing that 
might be necessary for his demanding what was due on them, and gave him my 
Note to pay the Remainder.” 

This release is recorded with Suffolk Deeds, Lib. 26, fol. 115. 

2 Sewall’s Diary, II. 347. 

8 Thid., I. xxxviii. 

$ Tbid., IL. 360. 
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He carried on the business of bookseller and publisher “ at 
his Shop near the Old Meeting-House in Corn-Hill” until the 
fire of 1711 which destroyed the Town House. He then re- 
moved “over against the South Meeting House in Marl- 
borough Street.” 

The Boston News Letter of January 4, 1718, contained the 
following advertisement : — 

“Samuel Gerrish, who has kept a Booksellers Shop at the sign of the 
Buck in Marlborough Street since the late great Fire in Boston, is now 
removed to a Shop on the North side of the Town House in King-Street, 
Boston.” 


After this we find him “in Cornhill near the Brick Meet- 
ing House.” ! 

He purchased, January 6, 1734, for £600, of Edward Brom- 
field, merchant, a “ Brick Ware House or Dwelling House” 
“‘Situate lying and being on the South Easterly Side of the 
great Dock formerly called and known by the name of 
Bendall’s Dock.” ? 

In this year also, he is described as “ Bookseller in Dock- 
square over against the Sun Tavern.” ? 

At a town meeting held in Boston March 9, 1723, Samuel 


Gerrish was chosen Constable,* but declined to serve and paid 
his fine. 

At a town meeting March 11, 1733, he was chosen Town 
Clerk,® and to this office he was elected annually up to the 
time of his death. 


1 The Boston News Letter of September 30, 1725, contained the following 
advertisement : — 

“THE Greatest Part of the LIBRARIES of the Reverend Mr. Roland Cotton, of 
Sandwich, And the Rev. Mr. Nath. Rogers, Late of Portsmouth, Deceased, With a 
considerable Number of Choice New Books, just Imported from London, Will be Sold 
by AUCTION, on Monday next, the Fourth day of October at 5 a Clock P.M. At 
the Bunch of Grapes, just below the Town-House in Boston, By Samuel Gerrish, 
Bookseller, near the Brick Meeting House in Cornhill; Where the Books may be 
view’d, And Printed Catalogues had Gratis.” 

One of these printed catalogues, in a good state of preservation, is now in the 
possession of the Rev. Anson Titus of Somerville, Mass. 

2 Suffolk Deeds, Lib. 50, fol. 21. See also Lib. 61, fol. 104. 

® Boston News Letter, May 16, 1734. 

* Boston Town Records, IT. 432. 

5 Tbid., III. 60. March 9, 1735, “A Memorial of Samuel Gerrish, Town Clerk,” 
was “ Presented to the Select Men; Setting forth, That According to Their Order, 
He had Registred Four Thousand Three Hundred and Forty five, Births and 
Deaths, from the Minutes kept by Samuel Checkley Esq’. the late Town Clerk, 

6 
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At a town meeting! held January 16, 1734-5, he was 
elected Register of Deeds to succeed John Ballantine, 
deceased,? and he held this office at the time of his death. 

He was also a Notary Public. 

He died in Boston, May 12, 1741, and administration on 
his estate was granted, May 25, 1741, to Samuel Gerrish,® 
merchant, his eldest son. On the death of the latter, admin- 
istration de bonis non was granted, September 19, 1751, to 
William Phillips, merchant. 

By his first wife, Mary Sewall, he had one daughter who, 
as we have already seen, died in infancy. By his second wife, 
Sarah Coney, who survived him, he ‘had four sons and four 
daughters. 

The Boston News Letter of Thursday, May 14, 1741, con- 
tains the following notice of his death: — 


Vizt. from the Year 1721 to the Year 1733, inclusive,” and the sum of £30 was 
allowed him therefor by the Town. (‘Town Records, III. 197.) 

The last time that he was elected to the office of Town Clerk, March 9, 1740 
(i. e. 1740-41), “It being represented to the Town that the said Samuel Gerrish 
is detained by Indisposition, Voted, That Samuel Gerrish Jun. Officiate as Town 
Clerk pro Tempore, who was Accordingly Sworn.” (Town Records, III. 428.) 

1 Boston ‘Town Records, III. 187. 

2 On the death of Ballantine, the following notice appeared in the New Eng- 
land Weekly Journal of January 6, 1734-5. 

“ January 4, 1734.5. 

This day Mr. Byfield Lyde, Clerk of the Inferiour Court of Common Pleas for the 
County of Suffolk, was Sworn before two of His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace, in 
order to the taking into his Custody the several Books and Papers in the office of Reg- 
istry of the said County, at whose Office Deeds are to be lodged in order to be Recorded, 
according to the direction of the Law.” 

In answer to the petition of Samuel Gerrish, Register of Deeds, dated April 
12, 1735, showing that there were “divers Deeds left in the Office at the death of 
John Ballantine Esq? the late Register,” which the petitioner has since recorded, 
and that “there are above five hundred Deeds enter’d in the Books, but the Books 
not signed by the late Register,” the General Court authorized the petitioner to 
attest the record. (Province Laws, II. 197 note.) 

8 Samuel Gerrish, the son, born in Boston, May 17, 1715, entered the Boston 
Latin School in 1722, and was graduated at Harvard College in the class of 1733. 

He was a merchant in Boston. He died 
4 . April or May, 1751, and administration on 
, his estate was granted, June 6, 1751, to 
Servis he his brother, John Gerrish, and to William 

Phillips, merchants. 

Daniel Henshaw, who was an uncle of Joshua Henshaw, afterward Register 
of Deeds, and who removed from Boston to Leicester in 1748, in the list which 
he made of the persons who had died since he left the town, says: “ Samuel 
Gerrish, a young Merchant, of a good Character.” (New England Historical 
and Genealogical Register, XX XVII. 57.) 
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“Last Tuesday Morning died, very much lamented, Mr. Samuel 
Gerrish, County Register for the County of Suffolk, and Town-Clerk 
for the Town of Boston: Which Offices he discharg’d with great 
Fidelity, and to general Satisfaction.” 


EZEKIEL GOLDTHUWAIT. 
1741-1776. 


Ezekiel Goldthwait,! son of John Goldthwait of Boston, 
and grandson of Samuel Goldthwait, who married in Charles- 


town, September 6, ‘ a 
1666, Elizabeth Ezohy 

Cheever, daughter Goldlhuratt- 
of Ezekiel Cheever, 


“the famous master of the Boston Latin School,” in honor of 
whom he and other members of his family received this 
baptismal name, was born in Boston, July 19, 1710, and was 
baptized, July 23, 1710, at the Second Church, Boston. 

At a town meeting? held May 22, 1741, he was elected 
Town Clerk, and he held the office, being annually elected 
thereto, generally by a unanimous vote, until 1761, when it was 
voted unanimously that the thanks of the town be given him 
“for his faithfull Services many Years past as Town Clerk,” ® 
and William Cooper was chosen as his successor. When his 
term of service as Town Clerk ended, he was chosen Select- 
man, but declined. 

At the same town meeting, May 22, 1741, he was elected 
Register of Deeds for the County.® 

At a town meeting ® held in Boston, May 15, 1753, he and 


1 Descendants of Thomas Goldthwaite, by Charlotte Goldthwaite, pp. 47, 48, 
49, 84-87 ; Munsell’s American Ancestry, IV. 7; Ezekiel Cheever and Some of 
his Descendants, by John T. Hassam ; New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register, XX XIII. 164, XXXVI. 305, XXXVIII. 170, XLI. 65; The Cheever 
Family, by John T. Hassam, privately printed, Boston, 1896. 

2 Boston Town Records, III. 458. 

8 Jbid., 1V. 464. 

4 Ibid., 1V. 476. 

5 July 8, 1741, he petitioned the General Court for authority to attest the record 
of “diverse Deeds left in the Office at the Death of Mt Samuel Gerrish the late 
Register,” and since recorded by the petitioner, also of “some Deeds Recorded 
by John Ballantine Esq' the former Register and the Books not Signed.” The 
petition was granted. (Mass. Archives, XVII. 808, 809.) 

6 Boston Town Records, IV. 318. 
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others having “ Purchased a Tract of Land in the Township 
of Chelsea, at a place called Pullin point for Carrying on the 
Fishery there,” petitioned the Town for a lease to them of 
Deer Island. This petition was granted, and it was voted that 
a lease for seven years should be executed * provided there is 
Yearly and every Year during that time Twenty Vessels 
belonging to the Inhabitants of Boston Employed in the 
Fishery at said Pullin point,” said “ Vessells to be of the 
Burthen of Forty Tuns, One with the other.” 

He played a prominent part in the affairs of the town, was 
frequently appointed on committees for various purposes.! 


1 At a town meeting held May 28, 1753: “Upon a Motion made by Ezekiel 
Goldthwait Esq’ and Seconded by many of the Inhabitants, It was Unanimously 
Voted, That the Thanks of the Town be and hereby is given unto Christopher 
Kilby of London Esq! for his great pains taken and close Attendance upon the 
Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, and also a Committee of the 
Lords of His Majesty’s most Honourable Privy Council, in order to get repealed 
An Act lately pass’d by this Government, laying an Excise upon Tea Coffee, 
Snuff, Arrack and China Ware, Sold here, which the Town apprehended to be a 
great Prejudice to it, and which the said Christopher Kilby Esqt by his Assi- 
duity and Care got repealed accordingly.” (Town Records, LV. 325.) 

At a town meeting held March 10, 1761, he was appointed on the Committee 
to consider “ the repairs of Faneuil Hall.” 

The Committee reported, March 23, 1761, “to have the Roof Slated, the 
Window Frames of Stone and the Ornaments with as little Wooden work as 
possible, and as to the ways and means of defreying the charges, they think it 
best to apply to the General Assembly for a Lottery.” (Town Records, LV. 477, 
478.) 

At a town meeting held March 23, 1761, he was one of a Committee reporting 
a draft of a petition,to the General Court “relative to the Incumbrances in 
Dock Square,” “ the standing of People with their Horses and Carts in and about 
Dock Square, and the Streets round the Market Place” having become “a 
grievous Incumbrance to all the Inhabitants round said Square,” “ the lives and 
Limbs of the Subject” being “thereby often endangered.” (Town Records, IV. 
479, 480.) 

At a town meeting held March 25, 1765, the town having accepted a “ Dona- 
tion for a Bedlam” made by “the late Honourable Thomas Hancock Esq” 
voted further “ that the name of Hancock be Recorded and enrolled among those 
of Faneuil and the other worthy Benefactors of this City, and that such House 
when erected shall be called and known by the name of Hancock's Hospital,” 
and Ezekiel Goldthwait and others were appointed a Committee “to open a 
Subscription ” “for building and endowing a Hospital” for the insane. (Town 
Records, IV. 606, 628, 629, 703, 710, 711; V. 16, 17.) 

At a town meeting held March 16, 1767, Ezekiel Goldthwait was appointed 
on the Committee in relation to the “ Receipt of Coll® Barres Picture.” (Town 
Records, V. 16.) The Committee were instructed to write a letter “ informing 
him of the receipt of his Picture, and that the same by the unanimous Order of 
the Town is placed in Faneuil Hall,” and to engage some person “ to write to his 
Correspondent in London to pay to Mt Duncan Clark or the Painter, the Cost 
of drawing said Picture, and any other Expence that has attended the same, 
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He was a Notary Public,! a Justice of the Peace. Clerk of 


which Sum the Inhabitants hereby oblige themselves to repay and reimburse.” 
(Town Records, V. 26.) 

At a town meeting October 28, 1767, he was appointed one of a Committee 
“To Consider of some Measures For employing the Poor of the Town of Boston, 
by reviving the Linen Manufacture.” (‘Town Records, V. 43, 44. See also New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register, XLIV. 103.) 

At a town meeting May 4, 1768, he and the others who had “ undertaken to 
carry on the Manufacture of Duck or Sail Cloth in this Town” not to enrich 
themselves ‘‘ but for employing the many Poor we have in the Town and giving 
them a Livelihood,” reported that they had “ done everything in [their] power to 
employ the Poor, tho’ it is like to fail of success, through the insufficiency of the 
Subscriptions.” (‘Town Records, V. 88.) 

He served on committees also: 

“To Reduce the present Excessive price of Provisions,’ &c. (March 9, 1752. 
Town Records, IV. 275) 

“ To confer with the Abuttors upon the Town Dock relative to the filling it 
up.” (March 9, 1761. Town Records, IV. 468. See also V. 489; VI. 13.) 

“ To enquire into the Titles to the Dock.” (September 20, 1770. Town Rec- 
ords, V. 272.) 

Relative to the incumbrances on Dock Square. (March 10,1761. Town 
Records, IV. 478.) 

To prepare a petition to the General Court “ relative to the pernicious prac- 
tize of forestalling the Market.” (March 8, 1762. ‘Town Records, IV. 502, 519.) 

“To Examine the Accompts of the Managers of Faneuil Hall Lotteries.” 
(March 12, 1765. Town Records, IV. 623, also 650.) 

“To Audit the Accompts of Mr Treasurer Jeffries, and also the Accompts of 
the Overseers of the Poor.” (March 16, 1767. Town Records, V. 13; March 14, 
1768, V. 66; March 138, 1770, V. 228; March 12, 1771, V. 287; March 10, 1772, 
V. 339, 345.) 

On the “ Premium to be allowed” the Collectors of Taxes. (May 8, 1767. 
Town Records, V. 30. See also VI. 26.) 

To “ Examine into the state of the Town Treasury.” (March 14, 1768. Town 
Records, V. 71.) 

“To enquire into the state of the Grist Mills.” (March 14, 1768. Town Rec- 
ords, V. 74. See also March 19, 1771. Town Records, V. 294.) 

To take into consideration “ the Erecting of the New Mills on the Mill Creek.” 
(May 4, 1768. Town Records, V. 87. See also 139 and 163.) 

To consider the petition ‘“‘ That the Clock now placed upon the Old South 
Church Steeple may be purchased for a publick Clock.” (March 9, 1773. Town 
Records, V. 421.) 

To consider “ whether it will not be for the safety & preservation of the Town, 
that Pumps be fixed at the Mill Bridge and Draw Bridge or some other places 
to be used in times of Fire.” (March 9 and 23, 1773. Town Records, V. 420, 
435.) 

To attend the Committee when about to fix upon the places of the “ Lamps 
that are to be Erected in this Town,” as their proper placing “is of great im- 


1 The Notarial Record kept by Samuel Tyley April 2, 1731-February 28, 
1744, and by Ezekiel Goldthwait December 2, 1748-March 11, 1754, has recently 
been discovered. (2 Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., XI. 184; Report of American His- 
torical Association, 1898, p. 574.) 
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the Court of Sessions, and Clerk of the Inferior Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. He was also one of the Prince Subscribers.! 

John Rowe, in his Diary, often refers to Ezekiel Goldthwait, 
whom he repeatedly met at various private dinner-parties? 
and at the coffee-houses* frequented by the leading citizens 


of the town. He notes one dinner, August 23, 1766, at 


Ezekiel Goldthwait’s country-seat in Roxbury.! 


portance for the convenience and elegance of the Town.” (May 11,1773. Town 
Records, V. 451, 452. See also V. 497-500.) 

On the Repairs of Sea Street. (March 9, 1773. Town Records, V. 420, 453.) 

To “look into the Law relative to Scavingers.” (March 6, 1774. Town 
Records, V. 485.) . 

“To examine into the State of the Granary.” (March 65,1774. Town Rec- 
ords, V. 486. See also V. 509.) 

On the Town’s land “ adjoining to the Fortification.” (May 10, 1774. Town 
Records, V. 507.) 

He was repeatedly invited with others by the Selectmen “to visit the several 
Publick Schools in the Town.” (Town Records, IV. 522, 638, 706; V. 252, 304, 
441, 505.) 

The following is from the Minute Book of the Court of General Sessions, 
under date of October 1, 1771: — 

“ Ezekiel Goldthwait Esqt having made a Present to this County of his 
Majesty’s Arms Carved, Gilt, & Painted in a handsome manner, in order to be 
placed in the County Court Room — The Justices of this Court Thanked Mt 
Goldthwait for the same in open Court, and Ordered that a Record thereof be 
made.” 

1 Memorial History of Boston, IT. 561. 

2 2 Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., X. 31. 

8 Jbid., X. 39. 

4 Jbid., X.538. Mrs. Rowe, the wife of the diarist, together with his brother-in-law, 
Ralph Inman, August 16, 1771, “ paid a visit to Mrs. Smith over to Goldthwait’s. 
Mr. Inman came home well pleased and agreed on his plan of matrimony.” 
Mrs. Smith was the widow of James Smith, a wealthy sugar refiner, who died in 
1769, and Inman’s courtship of her is recorded in Rowe’s diary. (2 Proc. 
Mass. Hist. Soc., X. 40.) He notes the publication of the banns at King’s Chapel, 
September 1, and the marriage “at the seat of Mr. Ezekiel Goldthwait,” 
September 26, followed by a dinner at Inman's, where Rowe passed the evening 
and the night. See also Suffolk Deeds, Lib. 122, fol. 118, 120. 

The County Records enable us to determine the situation of Ezekiel Gold- 
thwait’s country-seat. By deed dated May 3, 1761, recorded with Suffolk Deeds, 
Lib. 129, fol. 155, Benjamin Gridley, of Boston, gentleman, conveyed to Ezekiel 

Joldthwait of Boston, Esquire, “a certain Tract or Parcel of Land situate lying 
and being in Roxbury in the County of Suffolk aforesaid contain®: about ten 
Acres and an half, be the same more or less, bounded Easterly on the Highway, 
Northeasterly on the Highway, Westerly on the Land of William Heath in part, 
and partly on Land of M*: Williams, Southerly on the great Road leading to 
Dedham, Easterly again on Land of M': Thomas Boylstone’s Heirs, then South- 
erly again on said Boylston’s Land in part, and partly on Land of Mr: Foster 
until it comes to the Highway first mentioned, or however otherwise bounded or 
reputed to be bounded together with the large new Dwelling house, the adjoining 
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His town house was in Middle Street, now Hanover Street, 


Boston. 
John Adams, in his Diary,’ mentions receiving the following 


invitation under date of June 28, 1770: — 


«28. Thursday. Mr. Goldthwait. ‘Do you call to-morrow and dine 
with us at Flax Pond, near Salem. Rowe, Davis, Brattle, and half a 
dozen as clever fellows as ever were born, are to dine there under the 
shady trees by the pond, upon fish, and bacon, and pease, &ec.; and as 
to the Madeira, nothing can come up to it. Do youcall. Well give 
a genteel dinner, and fix you off on your journey.’ ” 


He had been elected Register of Deeds, generally unani- 
mously, for several successive terms of office, but at the elec- 
tion of 1771 a competitor appeared, and that competitor was 
Samuel Adams. When the votes returned to the Court of 
Sessions were counted, April 16, 1771, ** it appeared that there 
was 1590 Votes, & that Ezekiel Goldthwait Esqt had eleven 
hundred & twenty three Votes, & M‘ Samuel Adams had four 
hundred & Sixty seven. The Court thereupon declared the 
said Ezekiel Goldthwait to be duly Elected.” ? 


“At a Meeting® of the Freeholders and other Inhabitants of the 
Town of Boston at Faneuil Hall on Tuesday the 6" Day of March 


.Dwelling house, and all other the outhouses, Barn Edifices & Buildings upon said 
Land.” 

The “ great Road leading to Dedham” is now Centre Street, and the “ High- 
way” is now Old Heath Street. For earlier deeds see Suffolk Deeds, Lib. 129, 
fol. 154; Lib. 84, fol. 251. 

By deed dated March 17, 1778, recorded Lib. 129, fol. 155, Ezekiel Goldthwait 
conveyed this estate to Cumberland Dugan, of Baltimore, merchant, who by 
deed dated August 7, 1784 (Lib. 144, fol. 118), conveyed it to William Foster of 
Boston, merchant, by whom it was conveyed by deed dated January 17, 1785 
(Lib. 147, fol. 269) to John Lowell, of Boston, Esquire. 

John Lowell afterward acquired title to the Thomas Boylston lot and the John 
Foster lot, thus becoming the owner of all the lan. between Centre and Old 
Heath Streets from their junction west to the line of the Heath and Williams 
estates. Through this land, the ‘“ Lowell Estate,” there have been laid out, in 
more recent times, Bromley Street, Bromley Park, Albert Street, Bickford Street 
and the continuation of Parker Street. 

I have been thus explicit in showing the situation of Goldthwait’s country-seat 
as Drake (History of Roxbury, p. 392) makes this rather misleading statement : — 

“On the south side of Parker Hill, not far from the corner of Parker and 
Heath Streets, was the mansion and estate of six acres belonging to Ezekiel 
Goldthwait, register of deeds for the county of Suffolk, before the Revolution.” 

1 Diary of John Adams, I. 238. 

2 Minute Book of the Court of Sessions, V. 

8 Boston Town Records, V. 211. 
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1770 —11 O’Clock A: M: occasioned by the Massacre made in King 
Street, by the Soldiery the preceeding Night,” 


it was voted that a Committee consisting of fifteen members, 
among whom were John Hancock, Esq., Mr. Samuel Adams, 
and Ezekiel Goldthwait, Esq., be appointed 


**to wait on his Honor the Lieu Governor; and acquaint him; that it 
is the unanimous Opinion of this Meeting, that the Inhabitants and 
Soldiery can no longer dwell together in safety; that nothing can be 
rationally expected to restore the peace of the Town, and prevent 
blood and Carnarge, but the immediate removal of the Troops; and 
that they therefore most fervently pray his Honor that his power & 
influence may be exerted for their instant removal.” 


At a town meeting ' March 27, 1770, 

“ The Town having been informed by several Persons that a number 
of Soldiers with their Baggage landed Yesterday at Wheelwrights 
Wharff ” 

Ezekiel Goldthwait and four others were appointed 
“a Committee to make enquiry from time to time, whether any more 
Troops came up from Castle Island than they think necessary, and if 


they shall find it to be otherwise, that they then immediately acquaint 
the Selectmen in order for their calling a Meeting of the Inhabitants.” 


Butalthough his sympathies seem at first to have been to 
some extent at least with the popular party, he was evidently 
not prepared to go to extremes and to attempt forcible re- 
sistance to the constituted authorities. His position and his 
family connections would naturally incline him towards the 
side of the Crown.” 

He was an “ Addresser”’® both of Hutchinson and of Gage. 


1 Boston Town Records, V. 245. 

2 Sabine, in his Biographical Sketches of Loyalists of the American Revolu- 
tion (I. 478-80, ITI. 520), includes not only Ezekiel Goldthwait, but also his 
half-brother, Colonel Thomas Goldthwait, and his nephews Colonel Joseph 
Goldthwait, Captain Philip Goldthwait, and Dr. Michael Burrell Goldthwait. 

Colonel Joseph Goldthwait, “the most uncompromising Loyalist of all the 
Goldthwaits,” sailed in the fleet to Halifax on the evacuation of Boston by the 
Royal forces. 

Colonel Thomas Goldthwait retired to Walthamstow, Co. Essex, England. 
See Bangor Historical Magazine, II. 87; IX. 23-30. See also ‘‘Col. Thomas 
Goldthwait — Was he a Tory ?” by R. Goldthwaite Carter, U. 8. Army, in Coll. 
Maine Historical Society, 2d series, VII. 23; VIII. 31. 

8 On Saturday, May 28, 1774, the friends of Governor Hutchinson, who had 
been recalled and who was about to sail for England never to return, waited on 
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Atatown meeting! held June 27, 1774, on a “ motion for 


him and presented him with an Address bearing testimony to the “ entire Satis- 
faction” they felt with his “ wise, zealous and faithful Administration,” wishing 
him a pleasant passage to England to “receive those distinguishing Marks ot 
his Majesty’s Royal Approbation and Favor, as may enable [him] to pass the 
Remainder of [his] Life in Quietness and Ease; and preserve [his] Name with 
Honor to Posterity.” This Address may be found in Force’s American Archives, 
4th series, I. 361, 862, and in the Boston News Letter of ‘Thursday, June 2, 1774. 

While this address was being handed about for signatures, the opponents of 
the government, apprehensive of the effect it might have on the people, with its 
long array of names of well-known and influential citizens of Boston, issued a 
“ Protest,” dated May 24, 1774, in which they “utterly disclaim said Address.” 
(Force’s American Archives, 4th series, I. 362, 363.) 

Wednesday, June 8, 1774, the “ merchants, traders of the town of Boston, and 
others,” waited on General Gage, who had been appointed Governor to succeed Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson, and tendered him an address congratulating him on his arrival, 
referring to the “ approaching calamity, which will soon overwhelm the town of 
Boston ” — by the operation of the Boston Port Bill — and expressing a willing- 
ness —as in the former Address —“ to pay our proportions whenever the same 
can be ascertained ” towards “ Making restitution to the East India Company for 
damage done to their property, and for damage done to the persons and property 
of individuals among us by the outrage of rash and inconsiderate men” which 
“we look upon to be quite equitable, and we who have ever disavowed all lawless 
violences do bear our testimony against them.” (Force’s American Archives, 4th 
series, I. 398; Boston News Letter of Thursday, June 9, 1774.) 

The opponents of the Government also issued a broadside giving the names 
of the signers of the “ Address” to Governor Hutchinson — which purported to 
be that of “ Merchants and Traders of the Town of Boston and others ” — with 
sarcastic comments on the occupations and callings of many of the signers. 
This broadside also contained a list of the names, without comment, of the 
signers of the “ Protest,” dated June 29, 1774, against the Committee of Corre- 
spondence and against the Solemn League and Covenant, which the “ Protesters ” 
regarded as “of a most dangerous Nature and Tendency.” This broadside was 
printed in the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society. (1 Proc. 
Mass. Hist. Soc., XI. 392.) . 

The “ Address ” to Governor Hutchinson and the “ Protest ” of May 24,1774, dis- 
claiming it, have been reprinted from Force’s American Archives in Bulletin No. 
94, of the Public Library of the City of Boston, together with a fac-simile of the 
broadside. But the editorial note on page 218 of the Bulletin is misleading and 
confusing. The signers of the “ Protest” of June 29, 1774, were Loyalists and 
supporters of the Government, and had no sympathy with the views of those who 
were in favor of the “Protest” against the Address to Governor Hutchinson. 
This distinction should have been clearly set forth in the Bulletin. 

The Boston News Letter of June 2, 1774, also contained the following : — 


“On Saturday last a Number of Gentlemen of the Law waited on our late 
Governor with the following Address: 


To his Excellency Governor Hutcntnson. 

Sir, — A Firm Persuasion of your inviolable Attachment to the real Interests 
of this your Native Country, and of your constant Readiness, by every Service in 
your Power, to promote its true Welfare and Prosperity, will, we flatter ourselves, 


1 Boston Town Records, V. 522. 
7 
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Censuring & Annihilating the Committee of Correspondence,” 


render it not improper in us, Barristers and Attornies at Law in the Province of 
Massachusetts-Bay, to address your Excellency, upon your Removal from us, with 
this Testimonial of our sincere Respect and Esteem. 

‘The various important Characters of Legislator, Judge and first Magistrate 
over this Province, in which, by the Suffrages of your Fellow Subjects, and by 
the Royal Favor of the best of Kings, your great Abilities, adorned with a uni- 
form Purity of Principle, and Integrity of Conduct, have been eminently distin- 
guished, must excite the Esteem, and demand the grateful Acknowledgments of 
every true Lover of his Country, and Friend to Virtue. 

The present perplexed State of our public Affairs, we are sensible, must render 
your Departure far less disagreeable to you than it is to us — we assure you, Sir, 
we feel the Loss — but when, in the amiable Character of your Successor, we view 
a fresh Instance of the paternal Goodness of our most gracious Sovereign — when 
we reflect on the Probability that your Presence at the Court of Great-Britain 
will afford you an Opportunity of employing your Interest more successfully for 
the Relief of this Province, and particularly of the Town of Boston, under their 
present Distresses, we find a Consolation which no other human Source could 
afford. Permit us, Sir, most earnestly to sollicit the Exertion of all your distin- 
guished Abilities in Favor of your Native Town and Country, upon this truly 
unhappy and distressing Occasion. 

We sincerely wish you a prosperous Voyage, a long Continuation of Health 
and Felicity, and the highest Rewards of the Good and Faithful. 

We are, Sir, with the most cordial Affection, Esteem and Respect, 

Your Excellency’s most obedient and very humble Servants, 
Davip INGERSOLL ANDREW CAZNEAU Rogert AuCcHMUTY 
Jer. Dummer Rogers Daniet Leonarp JONATHAN SEWALL 
Davip GorHAM Joun LOWELL SaMvuEL Fitrca 
SaMUEL SEWALL DANIEL OLIVER SAMUEL QUINCY 
Joun SPRAGUE Sampson 8S. Blowers Wi.viam Pincnon 
Rurus CHANDLER SuHearsasnus Bourn) James PuTNaM 
THomas DaNnrorTH DanieEvL BiIss BENJAMIN GRIDLEY 
EBENEZER BRADISH SAMUEL PoRTER ABEL WILLARD.” 


The following appeared in the Boston News Letter of Thursday, July 7, 
1774:— 

“Friday last a Number of Gentlemen of the Bar waited upon his Excellency 
Governor Gace, and presented the following ADDRESS. 


May it please your Excellency, 

Permit us, Barristers and Attornies at Taw in the Province of Massachu- 
sets-Bay, to approach your Excellency, with our unfeigned Congratulations on 
your safe Arrival. 

We regard his Majesty’s Appointment of a Gentleman of your Excellency’s 
known Candor, Moderation and Humanity, to the first Civil and Military Com- 
mand here, at this unhappy and distressing Crisis, as a renewed instance of his 
Majesty’s paternal goodness, which demands our most grateful acknowledgments. 

While we feel ourselves deeply affected by the Frowns of the best of Sover- 
eigns on the Town of Boston, the Metropolis of this Province, (the Causes of 
which we sincerely regret) we derive great Consolation from the hope, that thro’ 
your Excellency’s Wisdom, and benevolent Influence we may soon see the Return 
of the Royal Favor and our public Affairs restored to their once flourishing and 
hapny State. 

We consider the free Course of Justice and the due Execution of the Laws as 
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he made a speech in open meeting against the Committee.! 
But “the Question” being ‘* put and pass’d in the Negative,” 
the dissentients made a “ publick and solemn Protest against the 
Doings of the said Committee, as such, against the Solemn 
League and Covenant aforementioned, and against the Pro- 
ceedings of the Town so far as they have adopted the illegal 
Proceedings of the said Committee of Correspondence.” This 
protest was dated June 29, 1774, and was signed by many of 
the foremost citizens, among them being Ezekiel Goldthwait.* 

In the Boston Gazette of Monday, August 29, 1774 
(Supplement), ‘* Massachusettensis,” writing on the popular 
side, thus refers to Ezekiel Goldthwait: — 


the surest Means of promoting the Peace, good Order, and the Happiness of the 
Community ; to attain which our best Endeavours shall be uniformly exerted. 
We beg Leave to recommend the Interest of Literature, the liberal Profession 
of the Law, and the Honor of its Professors to your Excellency’s kind Protection 
and Patronage. 
Rosert Avucnmuty Joun LOWELL Davip INGERSOLL 
JONATHAN Sewatt Danret Leonarp Samuet SEWALL 
Joun WorruHinGton DANIEL OLIVER Joun SPRAGUE 
SamveEt Fircu Sampson S. Blowers Rurus CHANDLER 
James PutTNaM Daniev Biss Tuomas DANFORTH 
Wituram Pyncnon Jonatuan B iiss TnHomas WILLIAMS 
Benga. GRIDLEY SamMvueEL Porter Cates STRONG 
SaMUEL Quincy Jospua UPHAM SAMUEL Fie_p 
ABEL WILLARD Jere. D. Rocers EBENEZER BRADISH” 
ANDREW CAZNEAU 


1 Diary of John Rowe, 2 Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., X. 86. 

The Committee of Correspondence was “invented ” by Samuel Adams. (Memo- 
rial History of Boston, III. 42.) It was appointed on his motion in town meeting 
November 2, 1772 (Boston Town Records, V. 373), and he was one of the most 
active members of it. 

When the conduct of the Committee came up for discussion June 27, 1774, 
“The Hall [Faneuil Hall] not being sufficient to contain all the Inhabitants 
assembled,” the meeting was adjourned to the Old South Meeting House. The 
debate on the motion to censure the Committee was very warm on both sides. It 
lasted all day and part of the next. But it was useless to attempt to stem the 
current of popular feeling, which was now rapidly sweeping everything before it 
towards the vortex of the Revolution. The action of the Committee was sustained 
by a “ Vast Majority.” 

Rowe says: “I think [the Committee] are wrong in the matter. The mer- 
chants have taken up against them; they have in my opinion exceeded their 
power ; and the motion was put that they should be dismissed. The gentlemen 
that made and supported this motion could not obtain their vote; the majority 
were four to one against them. This affair will cause much evill, one against the 
other. I wish for peace in this town. I fear the consequences.” 

2 Boston News Letter, Thursday, July 7, 1774; Force’s American Archives, 
4th series, I. 490. 
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“ Shall every villain for the smallest fee of office, venture on the fatal 
alteration of his country’s established rules and orders, and be safe in 
so doing? Has not Goldthwait, the clerk of your courts, in direct vio- 
lation of the oaths of office, in direct opposition to the laws and imme- 
morial usuages of the Province, issued his warrants for a return of 
freeholders from whom jurors are to be packed by the sheriff, according 
to the new mode of government? Do any of them hesitate to wound 
the Constitution in any article which falls within their particular 
department ?” 


The Massachusetts Spy of Thursday, September 1, 1774, 
contained the following answer of Ezekiel Goldthwait :1— 


“ Mr. Tuomas, 

Please to insert the following in your next Thursday's paper, and you 
will oblige your most humble servant, E. G. 

In the Supplement to the last Monday’s Gazette, a writer under 
the signature of Massachusettensis, after calling me by name, plainly 
intimates that I have wounded the constitution of my country in my de- 
partment of clerk of the sessions. ‘This cruel insinuation not only tends 
to render me odious to the world of mankind, but exhibiting me to my 


1 It was reprinted in the Essex, Gazette of Tuesday, September 6, 1774, and 
also appears in the Boston News Letter of Thursday, September 1, 1774. 
William Brattle’s address appears September 13, 1774, in the Essex Gazette, and 
September 8, 1774, in the Boston News Letter. 

The following communication from Ezekiel Price in the Massachusetts Spy 
of Thursday, September 1, 1774, was also reprinted in the Essex Gazette of 
September 6, 1774: — 

“ For the Massacuusetts Spy. 

To my respectable Fellow Citizens and Countrymen. 

HavineG never read the act of parliament, intitled an act for the better regu- 
lating the government of the province of Massachusetts-Bay, I was ignorant of 
the command therein to the Clerks of the Courts of Sessions, to issue precepts to 
the several Constables respecting Jurors, until Ezekiel Goldthwait, Esq; joint 
Clerk with me of said Court, delivered me printed forms of said precepts, which 
he and some other Clerks of said Court upon consultation together, had agreed to 
issue ; after Mr. Goldthwait had signed the precept for Boston and nine other 
towns in the county, I signed the remainder ; —as soon as I had time to consider 
and reflect on the matter, I was convinced of my error and misconduct, and 
deeply affected with it, but it was then too late to remedy it, the Sheriff had sent 
the precepts into the country ; as through my whole life it has been my constant 
endeavour in every department to gain the friendship and esteem of my fellow 
citizens, which I have always valued beyond the most lucrative post in the power 
of man to bestow, so their displeasure at any part of my conduct will ever give 
me sensible pain. The late unconstitutional, cruel and oppressive acts of parlia- 
ment, I detest and abhor as much as any man on the continent, and rather than 
conform to any part of them, I will resign my office, if the consequence should 
be that I beg my bread; I would therefore intreat that I may still be happy in 
the continuance of your esteem and friendship. EZEKIEL PRICE.” 
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countrymen as their enemy, at this time of public calamity, must render 
me singularly hateful. ‘To one conscious of deserving a very different 
character, such treatment must be a very severe trial, as it must affect 
every man of sentiment and feeling. — Soon after the arrival of an 
act of Parliament, entitled an act for better regulating the government 
of the province of the Massachusetts-Bay, in North-America, two or 
three clerks of the court of sessions, of different counties, happening to 
meet; naturally fell into conversation upon the subject of their duty in 
consequence of the requirements of that act. On this sudden meeting, 
and short consultation, finding ourselves directed by that law, we sup- 
posed ourselves bound in duty to issue warrants for the return of jurors, 
in the manner thereby required. Upon this sudden opinion it was, that 
twenty warrants were issued to the coustables of the several towns in 
the county of Suffolk, agreeable to the directions of the same act; ten 
of which were signed by me, and the remaining ten by Mr. Ezekiel 
Price, joint clerk with me. At the time I sigued, I did not suppose 
any one town in the county would take the least notice of such war- 
rant, and with pleasure I find upon enquiry, that my expectations have 
been answered, 

The science of the law hath never been my professed study, tho’ the 
mere mechanical business of a clerk’s office hath been my employ for 
many years. As therefore it has not been my study to know any more 
than to determine what is the law of the land, my erroneous sentiments 
(which I am now fully convinced they were) upon that act will be 
readily pardoned by the candid and humane. I can say for myself, 
and I believe for my brethren, that it was an error of judgment only, 
which every good man will chearfully forgive. And I now publickly 
declare that it was not for the least inclination I had to comply with 
this, or any other of the acts of Parliament lately passed, relative to 
North-America, that I signed said ten warrants, for I detest said acts 
as much as any man on the continent, they being in my opinion, uncon- 
stitutional, severe, and oppressive to every person who dwells upon it. 
These are my sentiments and I am extremely sorry that I ever signed 
one of said warrants, or any other paper that has given the least um- 
brage to the community. And I do also declare, that if Iam ever re- 
quired to do any business in my office, in conformity to said act of 
Parliament, I shall refuse it, altho’ by such refusal I may loose my 
place. 


The public are now left to determine upon the justice and generosity 
of singling me out from the rest of my brethren, as if I alone had fallen 
into this error. Surely it is not a time to exasperate our fellow citizens 
without sufficient cause, when the public grievances and great calamities 
of the day, call for the union of all good men. As no man therefore 
more deeply feels for the present afflictions of this town and country, or 
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would more sincerely engage in every laudable method for their abate- 

ment or removal, I cannot suppose myself altogether unworthy, and 

therefore hope to receive the continued friendship and approbation of 

my fellow citizens and countrymen. EzekieL, GoLtptruwait. 
Boston, August 30, 1774.” 


John Andrews, under date of September 4, 1774, refers to 
this communication as follows:!— 


“ As Brattle’s? letter has since been publish’d, with his address to 
the public in vindication of himself, I herewith inclose ’em, together 
with an acknowledgment to the public by E. Goldthwait, which I think 
very extraordinary from him.” ; 


Ezekiel Goldthwait remained in Boston during the siege, for 
Ezekiel Price,® his kinsman, who left Boston shortly after the 
battle of Lexington and found refuge in Stoughton, in his 
Diary * under date of August 22, 1775, mentions setting out 
for Watertown, where he saw several Boston friends. He 
dined at Cambridge and returned to Stoughton in the after- 
noon. He adds :— 


“In my return home, met Mr. Joseph Otis, jun., on the road, who 
informed me that Benjamin Gridley was appointed one of the judges of 
the Court of Common Pleas, and that Mr. Goldthwait, as clerk of that 
court, officiated, and did business in court; that several actions were 
defaulted, two against Mr. Hancock; also that Gridley moved in the 
sessions that my office be broke open to get the Session’s Book, &c., 
out of it; but some of the other members of the court opposed it, so 


1 Letters of John Andrews, 1 Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., VIII. 354. 

2 William Brattle (Harvard College 1722), ‘‘a man of eminent talents” and a 
Loyalist, left Boston on its evacuation by the Royal forces and sailed in the fleet 
to Halifax. (Sabine’s Loyalists of the American Revolution, I. 250.) See also 
Narrative and Critical History of America, VI. 98, and the Boston News Letter 
of September 8, 1774. 

8 Ezekiel Price, born in Boston, September 9, 1727, was a cousin of Ezekiel 
Goldthwait. They were, both of them, great-grandsons of Ezekiel Cheever, and 
the former showed his appreciation of his ancestor by republishing in 1774 the 
“ Corderius Americanus” with this notice : — 

“The following SERMON, on the Death of that faithful Servant of GOD, the 
late Venerable Mr. EZEKIEL CHEEVER, Is now Re-published to perpetuate 
the Memory of that Good Man, by his Great-Grand-Son, EZEKIEL PRICE.” 

Ezekiel Price was Clerk of the Court of Sessions both before and after the 
Revolution. He was also Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas, and one of the 
Selectmen of Boston for many years. He was elected a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, April 30, 1793, and died July 15, 1802, wt. 74. 

4 Diary of Ezekiel Price, 1 Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., VII. 205. 
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that it could not be carried ; but that Mr. Goldthwait was very angry 
at my leaving the town, and not delivering the Court Book.” 


The volumes of Suffolk Deeds also show that he remained 
at his post. All the deeds left for record during the siege 
were entered by him and they all bear his attestation. His 
last official signature was thus affixed January 17, 1776, just 
two months before the evacuation of Boston by the Royal 
forces.! 

After the evacuation he retired to private life, and there- 
after seems to have taken no part in public affairs.” 

His name is found in the list of those ** draughted ”” Decem- 
ber 18, 1776, “*as our proportion of the Militia, ordered by the 
Gen'. Court as a reinforcement for the Continental Army at 
& near New York,” ® but he paid his fine and did not serve. 

In the later years of his life he became blind, and in the 
deed * of his country-seat in Roxbury, the witnesses say that 
it was signed in their presence 


“after being clearly and distinctly read to the said Ezekiel Goldthwait 
who is so far deprived of his sight as to be unable to read the foregoing 
Deed aud with Difficulty signed the same.” 


He died in Boston November 27, 1782, and administration 
on his estate was granted February 11, 1783, to his widow 
Zlizabeth. On her death, February 6, 1794, John Bacon, who 
had married his daughter, Elizabeth Goldthwait, was appointed, 
February 25, 1794, administrator de bonis non of his estate. 

The inventory of his estate, besides the personal property, 
shows the following real estate: — 


House in State Street £700:0:0 
Ditto in Ann Street 800:0:0 
Ditto next south of the Mansion House 450:0:0 


1 It has been stated that he removed to Weston during the siege. The Weston 
records contain no evidence to show this, while the Suffolk records prove that he 
was here in Boston. 

2 At a meeting of the Boston Committee of Correspondence, August 19, 1776, 
after the evacuation, the Inlisting Paper of the Loyal Irish Volunteers which had 
been “ found in a House owned by Ezekiel Goldthwait Esq. & occupied by one 
Hoar of said Company and Given in to this Committee by said Goldthwait ” was 
ordered to be put on the files of the Committee. (New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register, XX XIII. 25.) 

3 Raoston Selectmen’s Minutes, XV. 120. 

4 Suffolk Deeds, Lib. 129, fol. 155; see ante, p. 47. 
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Ditto adjoining the Mansion House 300:0:0 
Mansion House? 1200:0:0 


1 The mansion house and the houses adjoining and next south of it were on 
Middle, now Hanover, Street, and were formerly part of what is known as the 
Bant estate. 

Gilbert Bant of Boston, merchant, in his will probated December 1, 1752, de- 
vised all his real estate to his son William Bant, and gave certain legacies on 
condition that his daughter, Mary Bronsdon, wife of Benjamin Bronsdon, should 
execute to said William Bant a release of all interest in the real estate formerly of 
their mother, Mercy Bant, deceased (who was a daughter of William Whitwell). 

William Bant thus becoming the owner of all the land and buildings on the 
easterly side of Hanover Street, between North Centre Street and Cross Street, 
conveyed the house and land on the corner of Cross and Hanover Streets to 
Nicholas Cussens, mariner, by deed dated July 24; 1742 (Suffolk Deeds, Lib. 63, 
fol. 262), but at the time of his death he was in possession of all the rest of the 
original estate owned by his father and mother on Hanover Street between these 
two streets, and also had become the owner by purchase from Knight Leverett 
and others of the estate on the east side of Hanover Street next south of the 
above and extending from North Centre Street to the Mill Creek, now Black- 
stone Street. 

By his will dated September 24, 1754, proved October 18, 1754, William Bant 
appointed Ezekiel Goldthwait his executor, directing him to sell and convey all 
his real estate within a reasonable time after his decease. 

In this will and in a codicil dated September 27, 1754, the testator provided 
that certain legacies should be paid only on condition that Benjamin Bronsdon 
and his children should release all their interest in the real estate of the testa- 
tor’s father and mother. 

Ezekiel Goldthwait as executor of the will of Wiliiam Bant accordingly con- 
veyed to various grantees all land owned by William Bant between North Centre 
and Blackstone Streets, and also conveyed to Bartholomew Gedney, by deed 
dated April 5, 1755 (Suffolk Deeds, Lib. 86, fol. 269), a dwelling house and land 
on the north corner of North Centre and Hanover Streets, measuring 88 feet 10 
inches on Hanover Street, and by deeds dated September 12, 1755, and December 
30, 1755 (Suffolk Deeds, Lib. 88, fol. 25 and 21), conveyed to John Jones of 
Boston, merchant, who re-conveyed to Ezekiel Goldthwait, all the interest of Wil- 
liam Bant in the remainder of the original estate, being all the land on the east 
side of Hanover Street between North Centre and Cross Streets except the two 
corner estates so sold to Cussens and to Gedney. This land had a frontage of 
about 128 feet on Hanover Street with a brick mansion house and a house ad- 
joining it and a house south of it, and a garden extending 150 feet in depth from 
Hanover Street. 

Notwithstanding the provision in the will of Gilbert Bant, his daughter, Mary 
Bronsdon, does not seem to have executed the release required of her. But 
Goldthwait to perfect his title obtained from Bant Bronsdon and from Benjamin 
Bronsdon, Jr. and others, children of Benjamin and Mary Bronsdon, releases of 
their interest dated October 6, 1751, and December 26, 1755. (Suffolk Deeds, 
Lib. 88, fol. 19, 20.) 

Ezekiel Goldthwait, who had occupied one of these houses during the life- 
time of William Bant, lived in the mansion house during the remainder of his 
life. In the division of his estate after his death (Suffolk Deeds, Lib. 141, fol. 202, 
203, 204), the mansion house itself was set off to his widow. It had a frontage of 
about 87 feet on Hanover Street. See also Suffolk Deeds, Lib. 180, fol. 138, 139. 

The buildings now numbered 173-189 Hanover Street stand on the Goldthwait 
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By his wife Elizabeth Lewis, whom he married in Boston, 
November .2, 1732, Ezekiel Goldthwait had fourteen children, 
most of whom died young, five daughters only surviving him.! 

The Boston Gazette of Monday, December 2, 1782, pub- 
lished the following obituary notice : — 


“ Last Wednesday died in the 72d year of his age, and on Saturday 
was very respectively [sic] entombed, the remains of Ezekiel Gold- 
thwait Esq; He was annually elected Town-Clerk of Boston for twenty 
years, and held the offices of County Register and Clerk of the Courts 
of Common Pleas and General Sessions of the Peace more than 30 
years, and discharged his duty in his several officers [sic] to universal 
acceptance, and with honor and fidelity.” 


His portrait and that of his wife, by Copley, are thus 
described : 2 — 

“ Ezekiel Goldthwait. He was at one time Register of Deeds. The 
picture is of life size, and of three-fourths length, representing a gentle- 
man dressed in a brown coat, and wearing a white wig, seated at a 
table on which are pens and an ink-stand. In his right hand he has a 
pen, while the left holds a deed, the arm resting on the back of the 
chair. Over his head is a curtain. 

‘* Mrs. Goldthwait, wife of the above. A companion picture, repre- 
sents the lady sitting at a table, on which isa dish of fruit. Her right 
hand rests on the table. Her dress is of satin of the shade called 
ashes of roses, beautifully painted. Her hair is without powder ; 
around her neck are three rows of pearls, and a cap completes the 
costume.” 


estate, but it must be remembered that a strip of land about 27 feet wide was cut 
off from the front of the estate under a resolve of the Board of Aldermen, Sep- 
tember 13, 1869, for the widening of Hanover Street. 

1 Ezekiel Goldthwait, one of his sons, born in Boston, March 381, 1738, entered 
the Boston Latin School in 1745, but died in Boston April 8, 1750, aged 12 years 
8 days. 

2 Life and Works of John Singleton Copley, by Augustus Thorndike Perkins, 
Boston, 1875, p. 57. 

These pictures, at the time when Mr. Perkins wrote, were “in the possession 
of their relatives, — Mrs. E. M. Alleyne, and Mrs. S. L. Alleyne, Boston,” both of 
them great-granddaughters of Ezekiel Goidthwait. 

The portrait of Ezekiel Goldthwait is now in the possession of Dr. John T. 
Bowen, No. 14 Marlborough Street, Boston, a grandson of Mrs. Eliza Matilda 
Alline. 

The portrait of Mrs. Elizabeth Goldthwait is now in the possession of Miss 
Louisa M. Alline, of Milton, Mass., a daughter of Mrs. Sally Louisa Alline. 

A “half-tone” reproduction of this portrait of Ezekiel Goldthwait will be 
found in “ Descendants of Thomas Goldthwaite,” by Charlotte Goldthwaite, p. 84. 

Mr. Perkins mentions portraits of other members of the Goldthwait family. 


8 
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JOSHUA HENSHAW. 
1776-1786. 
Joshua Henshaw, son of Joshua Henshaw,! merchant, was 
born in Boston, February 16, 1746. He entered the Boston 


Latin School in 1753, and was graduated at Harvard College 
in the class of 1763. 

During the Revolutionary War and the troubles that pre- 
ceded it, the Henshaw family was as active on the popular 
side as the Goldthwaits were conspicuous for their loyalty to 
the Crown. 

Letters? written by Joshua Henshaw from Boston to Colonel 
William Henshaw of Leicester — one dated May 31, 1766, in 
relation to the rejoicings in Boston on the reception of the 
news of the repeal of the Stamp Act, another of December 10, 
1767, as to the “ Measures taken by the Town of Boston for 
promoting Frugality, Economy and Manufactures,” two 
dated June 15 and June 22, 1768, concerning the seizure of 
a sloop owned’ by John Hancock, and one of June 27, 1768, 
on the report to the House of “ the Committee to consider of 
his Excellency’s Message ” — have been printed. 

He was among the Sons of Liberty who dined, August 14, 
1769, at Liberty Tree, Dorchester,’ and was a member of the 
“Company of Militia under the Command of Capt. John 
Haskins, 1773.” 4 

At town meetings ® held in’ Boston, July 19 and July 26, 
1774, he was chosen one of the Committee on Ways and 
Means and to receive donations — 

1 See Memoir of Hon. Joshua Henshaw, the father of the Register, by Albert 
H. Hoyt in the New England Historical and Genealogical Register, XXII. 105-115. 

2 New England Historical and Genealogical Register, XXII. 492-403; XXIII. 
451-454. See also ibid., XLIII. 141. 

8 1 Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., XI. 141; Diary of John Adams, I. 218. 


4 New England Historical and Genealegical Register, XX VII. 57. 
5 Boston Town Records, V. 529, 530, 532. 
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‘for the Employment or Relief of such Inhabitants of this Town, as 
may be Sufferers for Want of Employment in their several Occupations, 
by means of the Act of the British Parliament for shutting up the 
Harbour of Boston.” 


No town meetings were held in Boston during the siege, 
but on Friday, March 29, 1776, just twelve days after the 
evacuation of the town by the Royal forces, a “ Meeting of the 
Freeholders and other Inhabitants of the Town of Boston 
duly qualified and legally warned” was held in the “Old 
Brick Meeting House.” 

“The Hon” Thomas Cushing Esq. was chosen [Moderator] unani- 
mously, who took the Chair, & made a Congratulory Speech to the In- 
habitants, upon the Recovery of the Town out of the hands of the 
British Enemy, & for the present Opportunity of transacting the 
Affairs & Business of the Town in a free Town Meeting.” * 


Owing to an omission in the warrant for calling this meet- 
ing, no votes were received from Boston for Register of Deeds 
for the County of Suffolk, although they were so cast in all 
the other towns in the County. This made necessary the 
passage of a Resolve? of the General Court, April 30, 1776, 
allowing the Town of Boston to vote on May 1, 1776. 

When the votes were counted at a meeting of the Court of 
Sessions? held at Braintree on the third Tuesday of April, 
1776, it was found that Joshua Henshaw lacked but one vote 
of a majority, his competitors being Ezekiel Price and William 
Sherburne, and that there was no choice. This made another 
election necessary. 

An informality in the proceedings at the next election 
caused the Court of Sessions, at a meeting held in Dedham on 
the second Tuesday of July, 1776, to take measures to obtain 
authority from the General Court to order still another elec- 
tion. But Joshua Henshaw, in a petition’ to the General 
Court, filed September 6, 1776, reciting all the facts in the 
case, prayed the General Court for a confirmation of the votes 
and so save the County from the expense of a third election. 
This petition was granted and a Resolve® was passed Septem- 
ber 7, 1776, in his favor. 

Boston Town Records, VI. 35. 2 Mass. Archives, CCIX. 66. 
Records of the Court of General Sessions of the Peace, VII. 


Mass. Archives, CCX. 168. 
Resolves, XL.; Mass. Archives, CCX. 167. 
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The Records of the Court of General Sessions contain this 
entry : — 


“ Joshua Henshaw jun’ Esq! was Sworn into the Office of Register 
of Deeds for this County.” 


Boston, the place appointed by law for holding the Courts 
for the County of Suffolk, being “ now made a garrison by the 
ministerial army,” and having “ become w common receptacle 
for the enemies of America,” an Act! was passed by the Gen- 
eral Court, February 8, 1776, by which Dedham was made 
the shire town of Suffolk County. This Act was repealed ? 
November 2, 1776, but November 21, 1776, the following 
Resolve * was passed : — 


“ Resolve directing the Register of Deeds in the County of Suffolk 
to keep his Office at Dedham ; passed November 21st, 1776. 

WHEREAS by a late Act of the General Court the Town of Dedham 
was made the Shire Town for the County of Suffolk, in Consequence of 
which the Register’s Office for that County with the Books and Papers 
thereto belonging were removed to the said Shire Town by, which Re- 
moval two Volumns of Records were lost and several others much defaced. 
And whereas the Removal of the said Books of Records to the Town of 
Boston, where (by the Repeal of the said Act) the said Office and Records 
ought now to be kept, would be attended with much Risque and Danger 
in this unsettled State of public Affairs : Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Register of Deeds for the County of Suffolk, for 
the Time being, be and he hereby is directed and impowered to keep 
said Office, together with the Records and Papers thereto belonging in 
the Town of Dedham, within the said County of Suffolk, until the 
further Order of the General Court ; any Law to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 4 


1 Province Laws, V. 455. 

2 Tbid., V. 593, 677. 

8 Resolves, LIX.; Mass. Archives, CCXT. 161. 

4 The lost volumes are liber 112 and liber 114, and they contain the deeds left 
for record from January 18, 1768, to July 5, 1768, and from December 27, 1768, 
to May 19, 1769. 

It has long been a tradition in the Registry of Deeds that the Records were 
carried off to Halifax on the evacuation of Boston by the Royal troops and that 
these two volumes were then lost. But the recitals in this Resolve completely 
disprove this, and —as Mr. Worthington points out — clearly show that the loss 
occurred on their removal from Boston to Dedham, as the Records were in 
Dedham when the Resolve was passed. 

Nathaniel I. Bowditch, in his “ Gleaner” articles, refers to these two volumes 
as having been “ missing from the Registry of Deeds, ever since the Revolution; 
a@ most convenient circumstance for conveyancers, as it allows us to suppose 
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When the records were taken to Dedham, the Register 
caused the following notice to be published in the Boston 
Gazette of Monday, September 23, 1776: — 


‘THE Register of Deeds for the County of Suffolk, notifies all 
whom it may concern, that he has opened an Office near the Rev. Mr. 
Haven’s Meeting House in Dedham. 


Sept. 16, 1776.” 


This office was in what is known as the Dexter House.! 
This house is so called because it was built and owned by the 
Hon. Samuel Dexter, a man prominent in his day and a friend 
of the father of the Register, the Hon. Joshua Henshaw, who 
died in this house August 5, 1777. 

In the Massachusetts Archives? there is the following 
petition : — 


‘To the Honourable the Council, and the House of Representatives, 
in General Court assembled 

The Memorial of Joshua Henshaw Register of Deeds for the County 
of Suffolk, humbly sheweth, that in Conformity to a Resolve of a late 
General Court he keeps his Office in the Town of Dedham; that he is 
obliged to remove from the House which he now occupies; that he can- 
not hire an House in said Town which will accommodate said County : 
and therefore prays your Honors to take his Circumstances into Con- 
sideration, and act thereon, as in your Wisdom shall seem meet. 

April 28: 1779. Josuua HEnsHaw.” 


In answer to this petition the General Court passed, April 
30, 1779, the following Resolve : §— 


“On the Pettion of Joshua Henshaw, Esq; Register of Deeds for 
the County of Suffolk : 

“ Resolved, That he have Leave to remove the Records of said County 
from Dedham to any other Part of the County, on the Main Road, not 
nearer then Six Miles of the Town of Boston.” 


ALL missing deeds to have been there recorded ; an hypothesis which, of course, 
cannot be possibly disproved.” (Report of the Record Commissioners of the 
City of Boston, second ed. V. 65.) 

1 A valuable and interesting paper on “ The Dexter House during the Siege 
of Boston, 1775-6,” by Erastus Worthington was read before the Dedham His- 
torical Society, October 3, 1894, and was printed in the Dedham Historical 
Register, V. 150. 

2 Mass. Archives, CCXXII. 182. 

8 Ibid., CCXXII. 181; Resolves, CIX. 
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This Resolve was printed in the Boston Gazette of Monday, 
May 31, 1779, with the following notice : — 
May 31, 1779, with the foll r not 


“The Register of Deeds for the County of Suffolk, hereby Notifies 
all whom it may concern, that, in Conformity to the above Resolve of 
the late General Court, he keeps his Office in the Town of Roxbury, 
near to the Rev. Mr. Apport’s Meeting House.” ? 


April 12, 1782, he petitioned the General Court ? showing 
that he had been in the “ Office of Register of Deeds for the 
County of Suffolk for about six Years ; that through the Period 
of the Paper Currency he has suffered much by the Deprecia- 
tion thereof ; and that the present Fees of Office, altho’ he is 
engaged in the Business the whole of his time, do not exceed 
annually eighty pounds,” and praying for the augmentation of 
the * Fees of his Office, as that therefrom he may derive a 
Maintenance for his Family.” 

The following is the Resolve* of May 8, 1782, authorizing 
the return of the Records to Boston :— 


“ Resolve permitting the Register of Deeds for the county of Suffolk, 
to remove the records to the town of Boston. 

Whereas the Register of Deeds for the county of Suffolk, was directed 
to remove the records of said county out of the town of Boston; and 
whereas the reason for ordering said removal does not now exist: 
Therefore, 

Resolved, That Joshua Henshaw, Esq; Register of Deeds for the 
county of Suffolk, be, and he is hereby permitted, to remove the said 
records into the town of Boston, any resolve to the contrary notwith- 
standing.”’ 


The Continental Journal and Weekly Advertiser of Thurs- 
day, June 13, 1782, contained the following : — 


‘* Notice is hereby given to all whom it may concern, that the Office 
of Reeister of Deeps for the County of Suffolk is removed by order 
of the late General Court, from Roxbury to Boston, and is opened in 


Orange-Street, at the southerly part of said Boston. 
June 11, 1782.”’ 


1 This notice also appeared in the Continental Journal and Weekly Advertiser, 
May 27, 1779. 

The Rev. Mr. Abbot’s Meeting House —the meeting-house of the Second 
Parish — was on Centre Street near South Street in West Roxbury. The Rev. 
Theodore Parker was the Pastor from 1837 to 1846. (Drake’s History of Rox- 
bury, pp. 447, 450; Memorial History of Boston, III. 481.) 

2 Mass. Archives, CLX XXVIII. 19. 

8 Resolves, DCLIII.; Mass. Archives, CCX XXVI. 292. 
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But after he had held the office of Register of Deeds for ten 
years, opposition seems to have developed itself. The follow- 
ing communication appeared in the Massachusetts Centinel of 
Saturday, March 11, 1786: — 


“Wutas! Loox Ott! 

“ NEXT Monday will come on the choice for a County Register. A 
powerful party of Tories, and aristocraticks, who have been uniform in 
their measures to subjugate the mechanical part of the community to 
vassalage; (and ever inimical to all True Wuie@s,) are now exerting 
all their talents to remove our present County Reeister; and to place 
in his room a man who is allied to a family, who have ever been disaffected 
to the revolution, and to our happy republican government. Therefore 
stand firm Wuias, and attend the Town-MEETING. A Wuie.’’ 


The Boston Gazette of Monday, March 138, 1786, contains 
the following reply to the above : — 


‘¢ A correspondent who is disaffected to all Tories, wishes to see the 
Candidate for the office of County Register, whose relations and not he, 
were reflected upon in a piece signed, A Whig, in last Saturday Centi- 
nel, succeed in this day’s Election, as it is well known his numerous 
family in their present distressed circumstances, call for that aid, which 
being Register for Suffolk would fully supply. The present Register 
it is confessed, is a man of equal abilities with but that he has 
taken a more active part in the late Revolution than, Mr. N. G. is denied. 
Mr. H. has held it for a number of years — there can be no good reason 
offer’d why he should have it always, without it is necessary to heap 
money upon the rich. <A shifting of officers, when the office is of so 
much benefit as the Registry of the County of Suffolk is, is perfectly 
consistent with republican principles. It is well known that the present 
Register is a man of fortune, and childless : It is equally notorious that 
Mr. G. has a young and a numerous family, and that misfortunes have 
reduced his finances to a very low ebb. As the merits of the two are 
equal let the humanity of the Electors exhibit itself on this day by 
voters [sic] for the needy and the unfortunate, in preference to the rich 
and affluent.” 

Owing to some irregularity in the returns made by the 
various Town Clerks, another election was needed. A letter 
from a “ Gentleman in this town to his friend in the Country,” 
advocating the re-election of Henshaw, was published in the 
Massachusetts Centinel of Saturday, April 29, 1786, and was 
followed by a reply in the Boston Gazette of Monday, May 
8, 1786, favoring “that worthy deserving man, Mr. Nathaniel 
Greene.” 


ARI ALCON Ne CO A EIT EEE TI 
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As the law at that date required a majority of the votes 
cast, several elections were held before a decisive result was 
obtained, but finally, October 3, 1786, Nathaniel Greene was 
declared chosen Register of Deeds for the County of Suffolk. 

On the death of Nathaniel Greene, five years later, Henshaw 
again became a candidate for the office. 

The Independent Chronicle of Thursday, March 3, 1791, 
contains the following : — 


“To the Respectable Inhabitants of the County of Surroik. 


FetLtow Citizens, 

AS a number of the Candidates for the.Office of Register of Deeds 
for this County, have solicited your votes through the Channel of a 
Newspaper, I am induced to adopt the same mode, least my silence 
should be construed a relinquishment of my wish to obtain it. 

I have had the honor of serving the County in that office, for ten 
years successively: seven of which, for the security of the Records, I 
was obliged to leave my native place, and to accommodate the County, 
was under a necessity to remove my Family four times during that 
period, without any compensation. While paper was the currency, I 
was obliged to sell Real Estate, upon the proceeds of which I sup- 
ported my Family for a considerable time, when engaged in the busi- 
ness of the County. I have met with a series of misfortunes, some of 
which could not have escaped the public eye, and have been without 
employment ever since the last Election. 

Permit me to ask the favor of your suffrages, and to declare, that 
should I have the Honor of being again elected, I will devote my whole 
time to the service of the County, — and will strenuously endeavor to 
discharge the duties of the Office with fidelity. 

I am with the greatest respect, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


JosHuaA HENSHAW. 
Boston, March 2, 1791.” 


The Columbian Centinel of Saturday, March 12, 1791, con- 
tained this appeal to the Inhabitants of the County of Suffolk, 
in favor of Mr. Henshaw : — 


“Tf abilities, matured by Ten YEARS experience in this office, and a 
liberal education ; if an inclination and a capacity to acquaint the unin- 
formed of the nature of their property, and to instruct innocence to 
avoid the traps of artifice — solicit the suffrages of the Electors of this 
County; the friends of Mr. HensHaw are happy to find that honest 
pretentions have not, hitherto, made an unsuccessful application. 
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“ To these claims add a seven years exile from his native town and his 
friends for the security of the Records, and agreeably to his general 
wish of satisfying the people of the County: His sacrificing property 
to maintain his family, at a time when the annual proceeds of the 
Office were very inadequate for the purpose. 

“The superiour number of votes in favour of the above candidate will 
doubtless excite a wish in the minds of the Boston voters that a general 
union may appear, and a decided choice be made on Monday next. 

“Tn point of property, Mr. HENsHaw’s situation is well known; for 
although, in common with his neighbours, he has had the misfortune to 
lose his house by fire,’ he has since had the happiness to rebuild — so 


1 This mansion was on the northerly corner of Harvard Street and Orange, 
now Washington, Street. 

It stood on part of the estate conveyed by Grizel Apthorp, Administratrix, and 
others, by deed dated June 30, 1763 (Suffolk Deeds, Lib. 100, fol. 77; see also 
fol. 75, 78), to Joshua Henshaw, the father of the Register. 

Before this, it was the property of James Day, distiller. The whole estate 
measured forty-two feet on Orange Street and one hundred eighty-two feet six 
inches on Harvard Street, the rear extending northerly nearly to what is now 
Kneeland Street. On this rear portion was the distillery with three stills, con- 
taining six hundred gallons, three hundred forty gallons, and thirty gallons. On 
the front was a dwelling-house. 

On the death of Joshua Henshaw, the father, the estate was divided (Suffolk 
Deeds, Lib. 127, fol. 261, 262). Joshua Henshaw, the son, then bought of the 
other heirs by deeds dated January 1 and October 9, 1784 (Suffolk Deeds, Lib. 145, 
fol. 88, 180), the front part of the estate on which was the dwelling-house, — this 
part measuring forty-two feet on Orange Street and one hundred thirty-one feet 
seven inches on Harvard Street,—and also a parcel on Harvard Street on 
which was a barn. 

The great fire of April 20, 1787, which is referred to here, and in which this 
house was destroyed, broke out about sunset in the malt-house of William Patten 
on Beach Street, and raged with great fury on both sides of Orange Street as far 
as Common Street. Contemporary accounts say that “the devastation which 
ensued, within about three hours time, was never equalled in this place, excepting 
in the years 1711 and 1760, since its first settlement.” About one hundred build- 
ings were destroyed, including the Rev. Mr. Wright’s meeting-house, — the 
Hollis Street Church. 

“The light given by the fire was so great, that at Watertown, a person’s coun- 
tenance could be very plainly distinguished there, at a considerable distance. 

“The Light of the Fire was also seen at Holliston, 30 Miles Distance from 
hence.” (Boston Gazette, April 23, 1787; Independent Chronicle, April 26, 
1787.) 

Dr. Jeremy Belknap describes this fire in a letter, dated April 23, 1787, to 
Ebenezer Hazard, and says: “I could (as is usual on such occasions) tell you 
what 7 did, where J was, how 7 worked, and waded through the dock at low 
water, and all that; but I believe a general account, with a small plan or sketch, 
will be as much as you will want to have.” See Belknap Papers, I. 470, in 5 
Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., II. 470, where a fac-simile of Dr. Belknap’s sketch is 
given. It shows the position of Henshaw’s house and barn. 

Dr. Belknap adds: “ Dr. Byles’s house was in imminent danger: his hoards of 
books, instruments, papers, prints, &c., &c., were dislodged in an hour from a fifty 

9 
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that he possesses the requisite which the law requires, and will indis- 
putably prove himself worthy your suffrages, by being chosen by a 
considerable majority.” 


To this a writer in the Boston Gazette of Monday, March 
14, 1791, replies as follows : — 


“ Messrs. Epes, 


THE writer in the last Centinel in favor of Mr. Henshaw, is de- 
sired to answer the following questions : — 

Ist. Has Mr. Henshaw acquired by ten years possession of the office 
of Register of Deeds, an exclusive right or privilege to be elected in 
preference to any other person equally qualified, and having equal pre- 
tensions in every other respect ?— Or does it not rather shew the justice 
and propriety of such other persons enjoying a share of the public favor ? 
— Or does the bare copying a deed require ten years experience to learn 
the Register to do it correctly ? 

2d. Did not almost every friend of the country (who could) quit the 
town of Boston when occupied by the British troops, in order to be in a 
capacity of serving his country — and did the patriotic citizens of this 
Metropolis, then consider their exile from the town, as leaving their 
friends, or as joining their friends ? 

3d. Who sacrificed most (if maintaining one’s family is called a sac- 
rifice by any body but Mr. Henshaw) — Those who bore the expense 
without any aid from the public —or Mr. Henshaw who had the emolu- 
ments of the office to lessen his sacrifice? . . . 


years’ quietness to an helter-skelter heap in an adjoining pasture. He removed 
for the night to a neighbour’s house, and returned the next day. This morning 
I made him a third visit since the fire. One of his daughters observed that ‘her 
pappa was the first thing they thought of moving.’ Upon this he begun to dis- 
tinguish between persons and things, and would have brought on a long criticism, 
if I had not changed the discourse to some enquiries about the great fire in the 
year 1711, which he remembered. You know he is a curiosity.” 

After this fire Joshua Henshaw rebuilt his dwelling-house, but before his re- 
moval to Shrewsbury he conveyed it by deed dated July 15, 1791 (Suffolk Deeds, 
Lib. 170, fol. 76), to Joseph Henshaw. 

In the returns made for Boston in accordance with the Direct Tax of 1798 
levied by the United States (Record Commissioners’ Report, XXII. 415), the 
house is thus described : — 

“ Saran Hensnaw, of , owner; Commodore Andries, occupier; brick & 
wooden dwelling ; South on Harvard Street ; West by Orange Street. 

“ Land, 8,200 square feet; house, 1,600 square feet; 3 stories, 41 windows ; 
Value, $4,000.” 

This estate was conveyed to Charles W. Galloupe, the present owner, by deeds 
dated February 1, 1866, and February 17, 1868 (Suffolk Deeds, Lib. 871, fol. 263; 
Lib. 919, fol. 74). 

The New Marlboro Hotel now stands on the site of Henshaw’s dwelling-house. 
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5th. Does Mr. Henshaw's ability to rebuild a sumptuous mansion 
house give him a very strong claim on your compassion or justice, in 
preference to those who with equal capacity to discharge the duties of the 
office have by mere misfortune and the necessary expense, of much larger 
Sumilies than his, been reduced from circumstances, as easy as Mr. Hen- 
shaw’s, to want such an office, to pay for the hire of other people's 
houses and other charges of subsistence. Mar. 14.” 


The following contribution to what a modern journalist 
would call the * Humors of the Campaign ” appeared in the 
Boston Gazette of Monday, March 14, 1791 : — 


“ A CORRESPONDENT observes, that I Peregrine Puff, Brother to 
the late Peter Paragraph, am absolutely and unequivocally the fittest 
Man in the World for County Register; and now in my own proper 
Name, 1 do commend myself to your Votes, my beloved Fellow- 
Country-Men. 

“T have black Ink, and a sharp Pen, am well born —tolerably stricken 
in years — expect soon to have a large family of helpless children — 
have an ample Estate in Brass sufficient to qualify me for a Lell- 
founder. 

“T have lived thirty years in a stupid World; where my Abilities 
were never known to my next door Neighbor; and am hugely appre- 
hensive, that without your Votes, I shall go to my Grave like a Shock 
of Corn with all the Husks on. 

“T conjure you to remember, that Monday is Monday, and that my 
name is Purr — at your Service.—” 


After repeated trials to obtain a majority of the votes, 
the Columbian Centinel of Wednesday, August 24, 1791, 
makes this announcement : — 


“Mr. Henry AL.ine, of this town, is chosen Register of Deeds, for 
the County of Suffolk: — and was yesterday sworn into office, before 
the Court of Sessions.” 


This second defeat seems to have been a great disappoint- 
ment to Mr. Henshaw. The following year he removed to 


5 


Shrewsbury, where he passed the remainder of his life. 


“While he resided at the latter place, he was a magistrate, and of 
the Quorum for the County of Worcester, and transacted much official 
business, but declined repeatedly to be a candidate for any elective 
office. He was upright in his official conduct, kind in his private rela- 
tions, and possessed many popular talents. 
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“Tle distinctly remembered the events introductory to the Revolu- 
tion, and delighted all within the circle of his acquaintance with inter- 
esting anecdotes of those times.” ! 


He died in Shrewsbury, May 27, 1823, aged 78 years. 

His will, dated September 14, 1822, was probated at a Pro- 
bate Court held in Worcester July 1, 1823. 

The Inventory of his estate shows, in addition to certain 
real estate in Shrewsbury, Spectacle Island in Boston Harbor. 
This island, containing eighty acres, with all the buildings 
thereon, was appraised at $7,500. 

He married in Boston, November 16, 1769, Catharine Hill. 
She died in Shrewsbury, September 7, 1822, aged 76 years. 
They had no children. 


NATHANIEL GREENE. 


1786-1791. 


Nathaniel Greene, son of Thomas Greene,? merchant, was 
born in Boston, April 12, 1738, 


and was baptized in Trinity 
Church April 16, 1738. PEON EL 


He was a merchant like his 
father, and was at one time in 
partnership with his cousin Benjamin Greene and again with 


1 New England Historical and Genealogical Register, XXII. 109, 110. See 
also Ward’s History of Shrewsbury, p. 329. 

2 Thomas Greene, son of Nathaniel Greene of Boston and grandson of Thomas 
Greene of “Stone Castle,” Warwick, Rhode Island, and great-grandson of Dr. 
John Greene, surgeon, of Salisbury, England, and of Salem, Providence, and finally 
Warwick in New England, was born in Boston, June 4, 1705. He was a prosper- 
ous merchant and was twice married. His first wife was Elizabeth Gardiner, 
daughter of John Gardiner, proprietor of Gardiner’s Island, New York. His sec- 
ond wife was Martha Coit, daughter of John Coit of New London, and widow of 
Daniel Hubbard (Yale College, 1727). He owned land on Newbury, now Wash- 
ington, Street south of West Street and running back to the Common, which then 
extended easterly to what is now Mason Street. There were several houses on 
this land, one of them being his mansion-house. A plan of this estate is on file 
in the Suffolk Probate Office. It is referred to in his will, which was dated De- 
cember 6, 1761, and probated August 6, 1768. The Boston Theatre stands on part 
of this estate. 

Thomas Greene was a prominent member of Trinity Church, Boston, and his 
widow and children in accordance with his views, which his death prevented him 
from carrying out, gave to that Church a sum of money which has since been 
known as the Greene Foundation, for the support of an assistant minister. 
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his half-brother, Joseph Greene, on King Street and on 
Greene’s Wharf, Boston.! 

He was also Clerk of the Proprietors of ‘* Land laying at 
Muscongus at Broad-Bay,” known as the * Lincolnshire Com- 
pany Patent.” ? 

In 1779, he and others “ fitted for Sea the Brigantine Adven- 
ture (as a Letter of Marque) burthened about 95 Tons mount- 
ing eight Carriage Guns & navigated by thirty men,” and he 
petitioned the Council,’ January 15, 1779, for a Commission to 
** Joseph Tripp as Commander of said Brig.” The petition 
was granted, 

In October, 1782, he petitioned the General Court * in behalf 
of Colonel Samuel Aborn for a settlement of his claim for pay- 
ment of two hundred twenty Spanish milled dollars, which Major 
John Hopkins, Deputy Commissary General, agreed to pay for 
said Aborn’s sloop Polly to transport prisoners from New 
York. 

At the election of 1786 he was a candidate for the office of 
Register of Deeds for the County of Suffolk, and was the prin- 
cipal opponent of Joshua Henshaw. 

In addition to the communication in the Boston Gazette® 


1 Boston News Letter, Jan. 22, 1761; July 30, 1761; July 29, 1762; April 4, 
1765; May 6, 1773. 

2 Tbid., May 14, 1772; Jan. 28, 1773. 

8 Mass. Archives, CLXIX. 418}. 

4 {bid., CLXXX VIII. 140. 

5 See ante, p. 63. 

The allusion to the Tories in some of the newspapers may be thus explained: 

David Greene, son of Thomas Greene by his second wife, and half-brother of 
Nathaniel Greene, was born in Boston June 20, 1749. He entered the Boston 
Latin School in 1757, and was graduated at Harvard College in the class of 1768. 
John Rowe in his Diary (2 Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., X. 42), under date of 
July 21, 1768, thus refers to the Commencement festivities : — 

“T came to town this morning and returned to Cambridge; dined with Mr. 
David Greene, with a very large company, spent the evening there. We hada 
dance. I was master of the ceremonies ; slept at Mr. Inman’s.” 

David Greene received also the degree of A.M. from Yale College in 1772. 
He was a Loyalist. An “ Addresser” of Hutchinson in 1774, he was proscribed 
and banished in 1778. 

He went to England in May, 1775, and remained there until December, 1776, 
when he sailed for Antigua in company with John Rose, a merchant of Antigua, 
and afterwards Provost Marshal and Surveyor General. He formed a partner- 
ship with Mr. Rose, and they were engaged in business in Antigua in the town of 
St. John’s for several years. He married, November 13, 1777, Rebecca, the eldest 
daughter of Mr. Rose. 

In 1781 he returned to America, lived in Norwich in Connecticut for a while, 
and then came to Boston, his native city, taking possession of his father’s old 
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of March 138, 1786, the Gazette of May 8, 1786, published the 
following: — 

“ A Correspondent observes, that the Electors in this town will have 
another opportunity on to-morrow, of exhibitting their respect for that 
worthy deserving man, Mr. Nathaniel Greene, by voting for him to be 
County Register. If nothing was to be said in behalf of Mr. Greene, 
the electors might find themselves prejudiced in favor of the present 
Register, Mr. Henshaw — since his friends have published in the Cen- 
tinel of 29th April, a long panygeric on his merits and bodily weak- 
nesses. That Mr. H. has the abilities to certify what is recorded 
aud to copy what is written — (these being the duties of his trust) 
— there is no doubt; and ‘added to these essential qualities —— that he 
is endowed with patience and an obliging disposition,’ no one dis- 
putes; but that Mr. G. possesses these ‘essential qualities’ in as emi- 
nent a degree as Mr. H.— is a fact —if Mr. H. stands in need of the 
office of County Register — it is because he does not chuse to risk his 
fortune in trade, by hazarding which Mr. G. has been ruined — A 
great part of the Greene estate has ever been useful to the public by 
circulating in particular amongst the worthy tradesmen of this town; 
and every one knows, who is acquainted with the circumstances of this 
place that the /7enshaw estate has not been employed in the same 
manner. — If Mr. H—’s fortune is small — he is childless: Mr. G— 
has in trade lost the fortune that was left him, and has a numerous 
family of young children to maintain ; who, if their parent had a com- 
petent living, so as to be able to educate them properly might become 
useful members of the commonwealth. It has been mentioned by Mr. 
Ii—’s friends, that he will always be found at home, by reason of his 
bad health: —that Mr. G— will be less at home though in good 
health, no one will venture to assert; and that he will be constantly 
mansion on Mason Street. In 1787 citizenship was restored to him by Act of the 
Legislature of Massachusetts. 

He died in Ballston Springs, New York, June 21, 1812. The following is an 
extract from an obituary notice in the New England Palladium of Friday, July 
8, 1812: — 

Diep. “On the 21st June, at Ballstown Springs, to which place he had gone 
for the restoration of his health, DAVID GREENE, Esq. of this town, aged 63, 
Very few persons have passed through life so much beloved and esteemed as 
Mr. Greene, by a numerous circle of friends and acquaintance — His singular 
sweetness of temper, his undeviating politeness, his uncommon attention to 
strangers, and his extensive connections in business, made him known and ad- 
mired in every part of the Union; and he was justly considered, at home and 
abroad, as one of the most accomplished gentlemen of New-England. He was for 
many years a distinguished merchant, and was alike esteemed for his integrity 
and his attention to business — During the latter years of his life he was President 
of the Union Insurance Company in this town.” 

I am indebted to his great-grandson, David Greene Haskins, Jr., Esq., for much 


information concerning this family. 
See also Sabine’s Loyalists of the American Revolution, I. 498. 
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seen in the gallary of the representatives chamber and at the law courts, 
during their several sittings, our correspondent undertakes to aver will 
not be the case. — He hopes that Mr. H—will be charitably left to 
take care of his weak health, and improve his fortune, whilst Mr. 
G— will be appointed to that office which may enable him to live com- 
fortably, and educate his young children. Mr. H— has had it for a 
number of years and it is astonishing that any body should think him 
entitled to it the more on that account. If ihe child of him who was 
one of the first merchants in this place — as old Mr. Greene certainly 
was;—If the man who has eminently served the tradesmen and 
mechanics of this town by his business (though unprofitable to himself) 
as certainly Nathaniel Greene has done ;— If a needy and numerous 
family of young children, as his assuredly is ;— If a firm and unshaken 
attachment to the late revolution as most decidedly he possessed during 
the whole of the late war — can render him an object of the suffrages 
of the generous, virtuous electors of this town; our correspondent 
thinks that to-morrow’s votes for couuty register will be fully in favour 
of Mr. NATHANIEL GREENE,” 


Several trials were necessary before a majority of the votes 
could be obtained, but the Massachusetts Centinel of Wednes- 
day, October 4, 1786, makes the following announcement : — 


“Yesterday, in the Court of Sessions, the votes returned for a 
Register of Deeds for the County of Suffolk, were sorted and counted 
— the whole number of which was 1536—769 making a choice. Mr. 
Nathaniel Greene had 815, and was declared chosen. Mr. Joshua 
Henshaw, had 604 votes.” 


The Independent Chronicle of Thursday, October 12, 1786 
contains the following : — 


? 


“ NATHANIEL GREENE, 
Presents his compliments to the respectable inhabitants of the 
county of Suffolk, and informs them, that he has opened his office for 
the Reaistry of Deeps, at the house formerly occupied by Mess’rs 
Brimmers, near the sign of the Lamb ; where constant attendance will 
be given after sun-rise. 
Boston, October 11, 1786.” 


The Boston Gazette of Monday, January $1, 1791, con- 
tained the following notice of his death: — 


“On Saturday last, NATHANIEL GReENE, Esq. in the 53d year 
of his age: Register of Deeds for Suffolk County. — His funeral will 
be To-morrow, at half past 3 P. M. from his house near the Mall, 
which his Relations and Friends are requested to attend without 
further invitation.’’ 
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He married Anstis Greene, daughter of John Greene, of 
Warwick, Rhode Island (the intentions of marriage being 
published in Boston, April 12, 1762), and had by her twelve 
children whose baptisms are recorded at Trinity Church. 

Administration on his estate was granted to his widow, 
Anstis Greene, February 21, 1792. 


HENRY ALLINE. 
1791-1796. 


Henry Alline, son of Henry Alline, housewright and gauger, 
was born in Boston, and 


was baptized November , 
14, 1736, at the New South 
Church. wer 


He was a Notary Public, 
both before and after the 
Revolutionary War. 

He was also Clerk of the Proprietors of the Kennebeck 
Purchase. 

He was chosen, August 8, 1780, clerk of the convention ! of 
committees from the New England States which met in Boston 
to discuss plans respecting supplies for the Army, the vigorous 
prosecution of the war and the support of the public Credit. 

On the death of Nathaniel Greene, in 1791, a contest arose 
as to his successor. The candidates were numerous. They 
were Henry Alline, Samuel Barrett, Thomas Clarke, Elkanah 
Hawkes, Joshua Henshaw, Samuel Quincy, and Samuel 
Ruggles. 

The Columbian Centinel of Saturday, March 5, 1791, and 
the Boston Gazette of Monday, March 7, 1791, contained the 
following : — 


“ To the worthy and respectable Citizens of the County of SurroLK. 


AS the Office of Register of Deeds for the County of Suffolk, has 
become vacant — I have offered myself as a Candidate for that Office — 
but I did not intend to do it in this publick manner, as it has not, I 
believe, been usual in this country until lately. I therefore think it 
incumbent on me to do the same, lest my neglect should be construed 
as giving up all thoughts of obtaining it, which I do not wish to do; 


1 Province Laws, V. 1460, notes. 
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more especially as I have been solicited to do it by a number of respec- 
table citizens in this county — I having been ina similar line of life almost 
all my days. — Indeed it has been so ordered by the Providence of 
Gop, that I have been obliged to follow a sedentary calling, being an 
invalid from my youth, and have no other way of getting a support 
for my wife and children, my business failing very much for several 
years past, and having met with a number of losses which has reduced 
me from easy circumstances to a very low ebb in life. — I beg leave 
therefore humbly to ask the favour of your suffrages, and if I should 
have the honour of being elected to that office, shall use my utmost 
efforts to discharge my duty with punctuality and fidelity. 

I am, gentlemen, with great esteem and respect, your most obedient 
and very humble servant, 

. - Henry A LIne.”’ 
Boston, March 4th 1791. 


The Columbian Centinel of Wednesday, August 10, 1791, 
contains a communication signed “ An Elector,” in which, after 
stating that Henry Alline wanted only eight votes, the writer 
adds : — 


“The eyes of the county seem to be turned on Mr. Henry ALLYNE; 
and my design in writing is to state some facts which I do not remem- 
ber to have seen mentioned, and as every voter wishes to know as much 
as he can, of the qualification of the Candidate, it is presumed that on 
inquiry it will fully appear, that Mr. ALLyNe was bred a Scrivener, 
and has followed that business to good acceptance — that the Plymouth 
Company, composed of gentlemen of the first rank and property in the 
government, and capable of selecting any man they chose to serve them, 
about the year 1766, appointed Mr. ALLyne their Clerk, intrusting him 
with all their numerous and important plans and records, and that they 
highly approved of his conduct and have never displaced him. That 
his political conduct before the revolution was such as recommended 
him to the friends of the country, and the General Court have repeatedly 
chosen him a Notary-Publick — that his bodily health is such as renders 
a stationary business necessary and agreeable — that his circumstances 
are such as recommend him to the benevolence of his fellow-citizens, to 
grant him this Office, to assist in supporting a numerous and growing 
family. 

Without derogating from the merits of other respectable Candidates, 
Mr. A. must be considered as well qualified respecting accomplish- 
ments, and evidences of fidelity, and if we can offer the acceptable 
sacrifice of charity and benificence at the same time we substantially 
furnish the publick with a good officer, the benevolent will consider 
where the duty lies. 

When the Candidates for this Office first came forward with their 

10 
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well grounded pretensions, dressed in all the force of expression, I cast 
mine eye round, and at a humble distance, I saw the decripid ALLYNE, 
with his well-known accomplishments, casting a wishful look that put 
eloquence out of countenance — had I had a thousand votes at com- 
mand he would have had them all, 


An ELecTor.”’ 


ry , . . . 

The newspapers of the day are filled with communications 
from the partisans of the various candidates, over such sig- 
natures as * Fidelitas,” + * Humanitas,’ ? ** Benevolus,” ‘A 


l i >» CAlSE F om : ys ‘ ‘ 

In urging the cause of Samuel Barrett, “ Fidelitas,” in the Columbian Cen- 
tinel of Wednesday, March 9, 1791, says: — 

“It is true, he has not adopted the European’ custom of publickly soliciting 
your suffrages: But if abilities, matured by the experience of an active life, and 
liberal education — if a capacity and an inclination to inform the weak and igno- 
rant of the nature of their property — and to instruct the innocent how to avoid 
the snares of the designing; if sufferings in the service of his country ; if integ- 
rity and uprightness, added to the considerations that he is the father of a large 
and amiable family, chiefly females, who look up to him for subsistence and 
education ; if those, I say, can give him pretentions —they jointly solicit your 
votes — and will speak louder to your feelings than the most publick address.” 

But as the struggle grew in intensity, Samuel Barrett, forced thereto by dire 
necessity, in the Columbian Centinel of Wednesday, April 27, 1791, and Satur- 
day, May 7, 1791, “‘ adopted the European custom” and announced himself over 
his own signature, a candidate for the office, denying that there was any “ incom- 
patibility in his holding his present offices and that of County Register,” 

In the Columbian Centinel of Wednesday, March 2, 1791, and in the Inde- 
pendent Chronicle of Thursday, March 38, 1791, Thomas Clarke, over his own 
signature, declares himself a candidate, claiming that “ there is no impropriety 
in a man’s offering himself as a candidate for any employment in the gift of his 
fellow-citizens ; provided he does it with becoming deference and modesty.” 

On behalf of Sarhuel Ruggles, who had published over his own signature in 
the Independent Chronicle of Thursday, February 24, 1791, an Address to the 
“Free Electors of the County of Suffolk,” proclaiming himself a candidate, it 
is urged in the Columbian Centinel of Saturday, May 7, 1791, that— 

“He has not been teazingly solicitous in town or country, for three months 
past — He is a gentleman every way as well qualified as either of them, and has 
much better pretentions to the Office — he can, and will, if chosen, attend the 
duties of the Office personally and faithfully —in him they may find an Officer 
easy of access ; at all times ready to attend them, and who will be contented with 
Lawful Fees.” 

2 In behalf of Elkanah Hawkes it was urged by “ Humanitas ” that — 

“On the ever memorable 19th of April, 1775, a party of militia, under the im- 
mediate direction of this Gentleman, attacked a detachment of British soldiers 
on Menotomy plains, killed and took every man of this corps, together with 
two waggons, loaded with ammunition and other articles, for the purpose of 
supplying the enemy, then on their retreat from Concord. Thus by his vigilant 
enterprize, he deprived the British troops of so great a quantity of ammunition, 
as essentially to check their fires and render the slaughter of our fellow-men, 
after that, very inconsiderable. But being incapacitated to take an active part in 
the Revolution by the loss of his right arm, and finding it necessary to ingross 
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Rustick,” “ Vox Pop.,” “P. Q. R.” and others of the sort, as 
well as with addresses of the candidates themselves over their 
own signatures, all designed to arouse the enthusiasm, excite 
the sympathy, and move the compassion of the voters, while 
above the din the warning voice of “ Caution”? is heard ex- 
claiming, — 

“Wuitst the publick are pestered with so many applications for 
their votes; it must be remembered that however meritorious and capa- 
ble the Candidates for County Register may be, that they must, by law, 
be possessed, of a FREEHOLD, in this County, of the yearly income of 
Ten pounds,” 


These communications afford a curious and, on the whole, 
a decidedly unpleasing picture of the times. 

In the degraded condition of politics in our own day, we are 
apt to look back to what we fondly imagine to have been 
the Arcadian simplicity of former times, only to meet with 
disillusion. 

It is doubtful if a wild scramble at the polls for a purely 
administrative office like this, the possession of which ought 
never to be made dependent on mere popular favor or caprice, 


could ever have been, or can ever be, anything but undignified, 
humiliating, and demoralizing? 

As the law then required a majority of the votes cast, re- 
peated elections were necessary; but finally the contest was 


his whole time, to qualify himself to obtain a decent subsistance, he retired to 
the pursuit of acdemical studies, and in a short time, by uncommon assiduity, 
made himself Master of the Art of Writing, and that classical erudition, which is 
essential to constitute a Grammar School-Master.” (Independent Chronicle, 
March 3, 1791.) 

The Independent Chronicle of April 7, 1791, contained the following adver- 


tisement : 
“ELKANAH HAWKES, 


Most respectfully acquaints the Inhabitants of this Town, That his SCHOOL, in 
Hanover-Street, is open for the reception of Misses, in which they may receive 
such Literary Instructions, as may be requisite for them. 

Much attention will be paid, and the Hours of Attendance accommodated to 
the convenience of those who may apply. 

Boston, April 7, 1791.” 

1 Columbian Centinel, Saturday, March 5, 1791. 

2 Several attempts have been made in recent years before the Massachusetts 
Legislature to take the office of Register of Deeds out of politics and make 
it an appointive office, but so far without success. These efforts should be 
renewed. 
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decided in favor of Henry Alline, and the Columbian Centinel ! 
of Wednesday, August 24, 1791, contained the following : — 


“Mr. Henry ALLine, of this town, is chosen Register of Deeds, 
for the County of Suffolk: —and was yesterday sworn into office, 
before the Court of Sessions.” 


The Independent Chronicle of Thursday, August 25, 1791, 
also contained a similar statement. 

His eyesight failing, he declined re-election and was suc- 
ceeded in the office by his son William, who was chosen in his 
stead in 1796. 

The Columbian Centinel of Saturday, September 8, 1804, 
contained the following announcement of his death: — 


“ Yesterday morning, Henry Alline, Esq. Zt. 68. His funeral will 
be from his son’s house, in Cole-Lane, this afternoon, at half-past 4 
o’clock, which the friends and relations of the family are request[ed] 
to attend without a more particular invitation.” 


He married in Boston, September 6, 1764, Mary Carnes, by 
whom he had several children, one of whom, William, was his 
successor in office. 


WILLIAM ALLINE. 
1796-1821. 


William Alline, son of the preceding, was baptized in Boston, 
February 11, 1770. 


In the Columbian Centi- 
nel of Saturday, March 12, Gv i 
1796, appeared the follow- eC? 


—— 


‘Mr. Rosset, 
Berne assured from unquestionable authority that the gentleman 
who at present fills the office of County Register of Deeds, finds him- 


1 The Columbian Centinel of Saturday, November 5, 1791, contained the fol- 

lowing notice : — 
“ The ReGIsteR of Deeps, 

For the County of Suffolk, hereby notifies all whom it may concern, that the 
Deeds, &c. which were lodged in the Office of Ezex1en Price, Esq. during the 
vacancy of the Register’s Office, are ready to be delivered to the several proprie- 
tors thereof. 

Boston, Nov. 5, 1791.” 
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self obliged from the immediate act of Providence in depriving him 
of his sight, to resign that office, 1 would venture to recommend to the 
citizens of this town, as his successor, his son, 
Mr. Witti1am ALLINE, 

a gentleman whose accuracy, united to an excellent handwriting suffi- 
ciently qualifies for the office —and when it is recollected that the 
support of an aged parent and family naturally devolves on his children, 
and that a long and perfect acquaintance with the course of the busi- 
ness promises the fairest, and most punctal discharge of its duties, but 
small doubt can be entertained of his success, particularly as a large 
number of respectable citizens who conceive it to be a case which in- 
terests the best feelings of the human heart, have already determined to 
give him their support. Yours, HUMANITAS.” 


The Federal Orrery of Monday, March 14, 1796, contained 
the following: — 


“Mr. PAtIne, 

As a peculiar misfortune obliges Henry ALLINE, esq. to resign 
the office of County Register of Deeds, it is hoped that the abilities 
and character of his son, 

Mr, WitLttaAM ALLINE, 

will not pass unnoticed at the election of the day. This gentleman, 
whose perfect knowledge of the business, industry and unblemished 
character, entitle him to public notice, will add another claim to the 
suffrages of his fellow citizens, as the maintenance of his aged and 
infirm father, must naturally devolve on his children, the reward of 
virtue, alone, one would think, should be a sufficient inducement to 
insure his election. 

March 14, SUFFOLK.” 

William Alline was elected, without opposition, to succeed 
his father, and he held the office by successive elections, 
usually by a unanimous vote, until 1821, when he declined to 
be again a candidate. 

He announced his intention in the Independent Chronicle 
of Saturday, February 10, 1821, as follows: — 


“The Register of Deeds for the County of Suffolk, respectfully in- 
forms his fellow citizens, that he declines being a candidate at the com- 
ing election. He begs them to accept his unfeigned thanks for the 
honor they have so repeatedly confered on him. February 6.” 


The Columbian Centinel of Saturday, October 8, 1825, 
contained the following notice of his death : — 
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‘On Wednesday evening, William Alline, Esq. aged 55. Funeral 
this afternoon at half past 3 o’clock, from his late dwelling house in 
F riend-street.” 


He married in Boston, July 13, 1794, Rebecca Cazneau, by 
whom he had several children, one of them, his son Henry, 
succeeding him in the office of Register of Deeds. 


HENRY ALLINE. 
1821-1860. 


,! was born in Boston, and 


Henry Alline, son of the precedin 


Cr 
D 


was baptized, March 8, 

1799, in the First Pres- Kk 

byterian Church. 4 
When his father, Wil- ey Lance. 


liam Alline, declined a 


’ 


1 Nathaniel I. Bowditch, in one of his “ Gleaner” articles, written December 
7, 1855, and reprinted in the Report of the Record Commissioners of the City of 
Boston, second ed. (V. 207), says : — 

“No office in this country is hereditary except, as it would seem, that of 
Register of Deeds, which, in this county, has been held by grandfather, father, 
and son (Henry, William, and Henry Alline), whose next immediate predecessor 
(Ezekiel Goldthwait) was the lineal ancestor of the wife of the present incum- 
bent. This tenure, during four generations, of an elective office, indicates some 
substantial merits as the basis of popular favor.” 

He adds in a footnote : — 

“Mr. Goldthwait’s first signature as Register is to a deed recorded Nov. 6, 
1740, L, 60, f. 77, and-his last to a deed recorded Jan. 17, 1776, L. 127, f. 31. It is 
a remarkable fact that both he and his immediate successor died in office blind. 
I shall gladly continue to vote for our present competent and courteous Register 
until he becomes d/ind,—a disability which I sincerely hope will never befall 
him. Iam convinced that while he has his eyes the public will not find a more 
faithful servant.” 

In writing the foregoing, Mr. Bowditch could not have had the records before 
him. He must have relied upon his memory which, in this instance at least, 
proved treacherous. 

The “ immediate predecessor” of Henry Alline, the elder, who was elected in 
1791, was not Ezekiel Goldthwait, but Nathaniel Greene, whose own immediate 
predecessor was Joshua Henshaw, who succeeded Ezekiel Goldthwait in 1776. 
So that an interval of fifteen years — three terms of office of five years each, 
filled by Joshua Henshaw for two terms and by Nathaniel Greene for one term — 
separated Henry Alline from Ezekiel Goldthwait. 

Although both Ezekiel Goldthwait and Henry Alline were deprived of their 
sight, neither of them “ died in office blind.” 

Ezekiel Goldthwait lived six years after he had retired to private life, and 
became blind only during his later years. 

Henry Alline lived eight years after he declined to become again a candidate 
for Register of Deeds. 








~ 
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re-election in 1821, the Boston Daily Advertiser of Wednes- 
day, February 14, 1821, printed the following: — 


“ We have received several communications urging the claims to sup- 
port of a number of gentlemen, to the office of Register of Deeds; but, 
as we have no particular bias in favor of either of the candidates, we 
have thought the most equitable course would be, to publish a list of 
the whole, without any remarks as to their qualifications.” 


Then follows a list of seventeen candidates in alphabetical 
order, headed by * Mr. Henry Alline.” Other names were 
afterward added. The whole number finally reached the total 
of thirty-two. 

In a communication signed “ Caution,” and addressed to the 
‘‘Freeholders of Boston,” in the Advertiser of Saturday, 
March 10, 1821, the writer says : — 


“ . .. Ispeak to Freeholders more particularly, not because they 
are better or worse than others of our fellow citizens ; but because they 
are more directly interested in the choice of a Register of Deeds. . . I 
have no particular candidate to favor. . . . It is notorious that com- 
plaints have been made of the manner in which business has been 
done in the office of Register of Deeds; though on what foundation I 
know not. 

“ But I think it is our duty to vote on Monday for some disinterested 
candidate, who, among other qualifications, has capacity and industry to 
examine past proceedings, and to detect errors, if any have been com- 
mitted, so as to have them corrected in season. . . . 

“Several of the candidates have mentioned their poverty. Now, 
though I never believed in the Indian’s maxim that ‘a poor man can’t 
honest,’ yet our act of 17th March 1784 for the more safe keeping of 
the Registry of Deeds, expressly provides that he who keeps it shall be 
some discreet, suitable person having a freehold within the same county 
of the annual income of £10 at the least. I am ready to allow that of 
two candidates alike in all other respects, I should prefer the one whose 
circumstances should most need the office, provided he were not poorer 
than the statute fairly intends,” 


At the March meeting which was held in Boston, March 13, 
1821, Henry Alline had a large majority of the votes cast 
and was chosen, Chelsea having previously given him also a 
majority. 

Even as far back as the first years of Mr. Alline’s adminis- 
tration, the condition of the early records in his custody had 
excited apprehension, and William Minot and others had peti- 
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tioned the Board of Aldermen, August 7, 1826, that the first 
volumes of records ** which from age and frequent use are so 
worn and defaced as to be almost illegible” ! be copied. 

In a petition? presented to the Aldermen October 29, 1827, 
the Register represented that the ancient volumes were “ in a 
state of great decay” and would be “ totally lost unless some 
means [were] taken for their instant preservation.” A commit- 
tee consisting of the Mayor,’ and Alderman Savage,* to whom 
the matter had been referred, subsequently reported that they 
had made arrangements with * Nathaniel G. Snelling,’ Esq., 
whose capacity and zeal in all subjects connected with our local 
history ” were ** well known to our fellow citizens” to make an 
abstract of the first five volumes and to index them. This he 
agreed to do without compensation, the City furnishing merely 
the clerk hire. Subsequently abstracts of the second five 
volumes, making ten in all, were made under his supervision. 

Henry Alline held the office of Register of Deeds longer 
than any of his predecessors or any of his successors. But on 
the fifth of March, 1860, on account of ill-health, he tendered 
his resignation ® to the Board of Aldermen, and on its accept- 
ance by that body, he delivered all the books and papers in 
his custody to Daniel S. Gilchrist, who was appointed by the 
Board Special Register. 

After his resignation, he removed to Weymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, where he died February 28, 1871. 

He married in, Boston, January 2, 1828, Eliza Matilda Wil- 
liams, daughter of John Williams and great-granddaughter of 
Ezekiel Goldthwait. They had one daughter, Eliza Matilda 
Alline,’ born in Boston, October 12, 1828. 


1 Boston City Records. Mayor and Aldermen, IV. 298. 

2 Thid., V. 318. 

8 Josiah Quincy, the elder. 

4 James Savage, afterward President of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

5 Nathaniel Greenwood Snelling, son of Josiah Snelling, was elected a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Historical Society, January 29, 1818. He was its Libra- 
rian and served on various Committees. He resigned membership December 26, 
1844, and died in Boston, September 7, 1858. He was President of the Massa- 
chusetts Fire and Marine Insurance Company for many years. 

6 Boston City Records. Mayor and Aldermen, XXXVIII. 152. 

7 Eliza Matilda Alline, daughter of Henry and Eliza Matilda (Williams) Alline, 
married, June 10, 1852, James Bowen and died a widow, September 15, 1898, 
leaving a daughter and two sons, one of whom, Dr. John T. Bowen, is now in 
possession of the portrait by Copley of Ezekiel Goldthwait. See ante, p. 57. 
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DANIEL S. GILCHRIST. 
1860. 


Daniel Swan Gilchrist was born in Charlestown,’ New 
Hampshire, June 17, 1822. His 
father, Captain James Gilchrist, a 4: f o. 
caearoe shipowner of Boston, AS. he 
engaged in the South American and East Indian trade, lived 
in Medford,? Massachusetts, where several of his children 
were born. But shortly before the birth of his son Daniel S.., 
he retired from the sea and bought a large farm in Charles- 
town, New Hampshire, where he died when Daniel was only 
about four years of age. 

Two other of the sons of Captain Gilchrist became eminent, 
each in his chosen profession. One, John James Gilchrist 
(Harvard College, 1828), author of *“Gilchrist’s Digest,” was 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of New Hampshire and 
Presiding Judge of the United States Court of Claims. He 
received the degree of Doctor of Laws from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1852 and from Harvard College in 1856. The other, 
dward Gilchrist, a surgeon in the United States Navy, re- 


ceived from Harvard College® in 1852 the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts. A sister married, as his second wife, Edmund 
Lambert Cushing, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of New 
Hampshire. 

Daniel Swan Gilchrist was educated at Phillips-Exeter 
Academy,‘ entering in the class of 1835. He then came to 


1 The Boston Records in recording his death recite that the place of his birth 
was Medford, Massachusetts. This is an error. There is no record either of 
his birth or of his baptism in Medford. 

In the Boston Records of Marriages, however, his birthplace is correctly given 
as Charlestown, New Hampshire. 

Unfortunately, the records of Charlestown, New Hampshire, for this period 
have been destroyed by fire. 

2 Brooks’ History of Medford, p. 514; Saunderson’s History of Charlestown, 
New Hampshire, p. 360. 

8 Obituary notices of the death of Judge Gilchrist and of Dr. Gilchrist, 
both written by the Hon. George S. Hillard, are reprinted in Saunderson’s His- 
tory of Charlestown, New Hampshire, pp. 861-372. See also Bench and Bar of 
New Hampshire, p. 94. 

* Fitz John Porter — afterward General Fitz John Porter — was a friend and 
classmate of young Gilchrist at Exeter. Mr. Gilchrist was one of his warmest 
advocates, and followed with the keenest interest every step the General took in 
his long struggle to obtain justice. Unfortunately, however, he did not live to 
see the complete vindication of his friend. 


ll 
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Boston, and was at first in the office of the wharfinger of Lewis 
Wharf. Having determined to devote himself to the law, he 
then became a student in the office of David Allen Simmons,} 
where he pursued his legal studies, and he was admitted, 
December 8, 1846, to the Suffolk Bar.? 

Confining himself chiefly to conveyancing, he was soon 
made to feel that the difficulties of the examination of titles 
to real estate were greatly increased by the imperfect methods 
of indexing which then prevailed in the Registries of Deeds. 
Each volume of the records had its own index, in which the 
name of a grantor or grantee was entered under its initial 
letter only. So that the searcher of a title standing in the 
name of John Doe from 1800 to 1854, instead of finding what 
he wanted in one place, was obliged to look in 480 different 
places, and must then search through the entire number of 
entries under the letter D for the name of the landowner. 

Beginning with an improved index made for his own use, 
in which the arrangement was by surnames instead of by 
initial letters, the superiority of his method was so apparent 
that the system was adopted by the county. 

This was done, however, only after repeated petitions from 
members of the Bar and communications from the Mayor and 
prominent conveyancers to the Board of Aldermen, and after 
additional legislation ® had been obtained and after the indices 
for 1855 and 1856 had been made. All this furnished material 
for interesting reports,‘ and finally, by an order approved by 
the Mayor December 4, 1857, modified by an order approved 
by the Mayor January 26, 1858, Mr. Gilchrist was authorized 
to prepare for the public use an Index of Grantors from 1800 
to 1854 inclusive, arranged by surnames. 

Although no attempt was made in this index at any arrange- 
ment of the Christian names, nor was there any indication 


1 David Allen Simmons was born in Boston, November 7, 1787, and was edu- 
cated at the Chesterfield Academy, New Hampshire. He studied law with 
Thomas Williams in Roxbury, and was admitted to the Suffolk Bar March 28, 
1816. He practised law in Boston, being associated at various times with George 
Gay, James M. Keith, and Harvey Jewell. He received the degree of A.M. 
from Dartmouth College. He died in Roxbury, November 20, 1859. (Profes- 
sional and Industrial History of Suffolk County, Bench and Bar, I. 345.) 

2 Professional and Industrial History of Suffolk County, Bench and Bar, I. 560. 

8 Acts 1856, Ch. 292. 

4 City of Boston. Records of Mayor and Aldermen, XX XIII. 670, 702, 748, 
782, 822,849; XXXIV. 331, 26; XXXV. 672, 688; XXXVI. 36. 
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whatever of the granted land,— for these were refinements 
which were not thought of at the time and were not to come 
for many years later, — yet the Gilchrist index was none the 
less a great improvement over all that had preceded it. It 
was fully appreciated by the general public as well as by real- 
estate lawyers, and the new method was rapidly adopted in all 
the Registries of Deeds throughout the Commonwealth. 

In addition to this consolidated index he compiled for some 
years the annual indices of grantors and grantees. 

He also contemplated the preparation in print of an index 
of all the deeds recorded in 1855." 

On the resignation of Henry Alline, Daniel 8. Gilchrist was 
appointed by the Board of Aldermen Register of Deeds pro 
tempore,” and Special Register under a resolve of the Legis- 
lature * passed March 9, 1860, and at the election held March 
26, 1860, to fill the vacancy, he was a candidate for the office 
of Register. 

The Boston Daily Courier of Thursday, March 8, 1860, in 
an editorial article referring to his appointment by the Board 
of Aldermen to be Register of Deeds until an election can be 
held by the people, when it trusts the appointment will be 
indorsed by the voters of the County, adds: — 


“ Mr. Gilchrist is peculiarly and pre-eminently qualified for the posi- 
tion, being a man in the prime of life, of great experience in the 
Registry, of energy, system, powers of labor, and personal integrity of 
character. He has been employed by the city of Boston for the last 
few years to furnish indices to the Suffolk deeds, on a plan of his own, 
which greatly facilitates the labors of the members of the Bar, who, as 
we understand, represented with unanimous voice to the Board of 
Aldermen, when they learned that there was to be an appointment 
of a new Register of Deeds, that Mr. Gilchrist was the man in all 
respects best qualified for the office.” 


An editorial article in the Courier of Friday, March 9, 1860, 
on ** The Registry of Deeds,” refers to the resignation of the 
Register, and says : — 

“ All our titles to real estate depend very materially, as is universally 
known among us, upon the registration of the deeds. The system is 


1 City of Boston. Records of Mayor and Aldermen, XXXIV. 489, 589. 
2 Ibid., XX XVIII. 215, 133, 132. 
8 Resolves 1860, Ch. 15. 
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with us a substitute, and an excellent one, for those iron-bound chests of 
title deeds with which every reader of English novels is familiar. We 
require all deeds to be recorded. The record is with us evidence, and 
the conclusive evidence, of the contents of a lost deed ; and such is the 
dependence upon the Registries, that an old recorded deed is but too 
generally considered a thing of no value. The Register’s duties, which 
are clearly defined by law, are so simple that they would seem to re- 
quire but very moderate capacity, though their importance can harilly 
be exaggerated. The pitfalls that negligence may place in the path of 
a purchaser are many and various. 

“If a deed be not immediately and properly entered, a subsequent 
one may take precedence of it and rob a purchaser of his estate — if it 
be not correctly copied, either party may suffer loss or trouble in conse- 
quence — if it be not indexed it might almost as well be unrecorded.” 


It then refers to the ‘‘ affliction of premature decay ” that had 
fallen upon Mr. Alline, the examination which was made by 


the County Commissioners, and which demonstrated not only 


his condition but showed that owing to his incapacity the work 
of recording was greatly in arrears; that Mr. Alline’s more 
immediate friends who were at first ignorant of the condition 
of affairs had since then “ co-operated in the most honorable 
manner with the Board to facilitate the change which the late 


Register’s misfortune and the important public interests therein 
involved have made imperative.” 

This called forth “ A Card to the Public ” from James Rice, 
one of the opposing candidates, who considered it a reflection 
upon himself. This Card, which was published in the Boston 
Herald of March 10, 1860, and the Boston Daily Courier of 
the same date, was answered by another editorial article in the 
Courier of Monday, March 12, 1860. 

At a meeting of citizens, irrespective of party, held at the 
Revere House, March 20, 1860, for the purpose of nominating 
a suitable person for the office of Register of Deeds, it was 


unanimously voted to support Daniel S. Gilchrist for that office, 
and he accepted the nomination. 

The following is an extract from the report of the Commit- 
tee chosen at that meeting. It appeared in the Boston Daily 
Courier of Thursday, March 22, 1860 : — 

“The committee, in discharge of this duty, represent, that the recent 
action of the Board of Aldermen in appointing Mr. Gilchrist temporary 
Register, and in afterwards appointing him Special Register under the 
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late act of the Legislature, was based upon an investigation made by 
the Board into the affairs of the Registry, which disclosed that its busi- 
ness was greatly in arrears, and iv a state of alarming confusion. 

“ That these appointments by them of Mr. Gilchrist are sufficient evi- 
dence of his competency for the office, and that his peculiar qualifica- 
tions for its duties, both by character and by special training, is further 
shown by the action of the successive Boards of Aldermen since 1856, 
in employing him in the responsible duty of preparing the new system 
of Indices, which has so much facilitated the investigation of land titles, 
and added to their security.’ 


The Boston Daily Courier of Saturday, March 24, 1860, 
contained the resolutions adopted at the Special Meeting of 
the Democratic Ward and County Committee held the pre- 
vious evening, endorsing Mr. Gilchrist and recommending him 
to the voters of the County for their suffrages. 

A circular letter setting forth the qualifications of Mr. Gil- 
christ for the office, followed by a Card signed by the principal 
real-property lawyers of the City, was sent to many of the 
voters.! 


1 I have before me, as I write, one of these circular letters which was sent by 
James W. Severto Henry Lee. The signature of the sender is an autograph, but 
the circular letter, which is dated March 24, 1860, is in print. It refers to the 


condition of the Registry, the importance ot the office, and to the fact that Daniel 


S. Gilchrist is “unanimously recommended by the legal profession and most 
earnestly by those gentlemen whose opinion we are accustomed to consider con- 


, 


clusive upon all matters connected with real estate.” It calls attention to a Card 
annexed, signed by the principal real-property lawyers of the city. This Card 
is as follows :— 

“A Card to the Citizens of the County of Suffolk. 


The undersigned, who are familiar with the office of the Registry of Deeds for 


Suffolk County, and know the qualifications necessary for the discharge of its very 
responsible duties, emphatically recommend Daytet S. Giicnrist as a person 
peculiarly well qualified for the office ; and we believe that the disorder, confu- 
sion and insecurity which have latterly prevailed in the office would be best rem- 
edied now, and most securely guarded against in the future, by the qualities of 
system, accuracy, efficiency and fidelity which would be secured by the election 
of Mr. Gilchrist. 
Wiuuiam I. Bowpitcu, Wa. Mrvot, Jr, 
Epwarp S. Ranp, Cuartes A. WeEtcnH, 
Jno. Gotpspury, Epwarp Bangs, 
Wm. S. Dexter, Wo. Souter, 
Epwarp S. Ranp, Jr., Bens. F. Brooks, 
Freperick Z. Seymour, Epwarp Brake, 
G. S. Hitvarp, Joun A. LoRING, 
MELLEN CHAMBERLAIN, Lutuer L. Wuite.” 
Only four of these signers are now living. 


Of the Committee of Citizens which nominated Mr. Gilchrist, Francis E. Par- 
ker represented Ward 3, and Abraham Jackson Ward 6. 
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At the election March 26, 1860, James Rice was chosen 
Register of Deeds. The Courier of Tuesday, March 27, in 
announcing the result, says: — 


“ We beg leave to call the attention of our readers to one or two facts 
in connection with the election of Register of Deeds yesterday. There 
are perhaps twenty-five thousand voters in the county of Suffolk. 
They were called upon to choose an officer whose qualifications were of 
great importance to everybody who owned property or expected to do so ; 
and yet less than seven thousand citizens took the trouble to leave their 
business for fifteen minutes to deposit a ballot. And of the three can- 
didates, the worst was chosen. We call these melancholy facts, and 


ask our readers to ponder them.” 


An editorial article in the Courier of Wednesday, March 28, 
1860, again refers to the smallness of the vote : — 


“The vote is only about a third part of that usually thrown in gen- 
eral elections. Shall we infer that only the excitement of political 
passion brings men out to the necessary duty of selecting public officers 
. + » We sawin one paper Mr. Rice put forward as the ‘ People’s’ 
candidate, against the ‘Counsellors.’ What a prudent judgment this 
distinction manifests! Every one of the people needs the aid of some 
one of the Counsellors, to advise him in regard to the conveyance of 
real estate. They would seem to be peculiarly qualified to judge, 
therefore, of the competency and fidelity of a Register of Deeds. 

“There is another lesson to be learned, and that is, the impolicy of 
trusting such an office to the chances of popular choice. No appointing 
power could have: failed to make a better selection out of the three can- 
didates proposed. And with this consideration chimes in the folly and 
wrong of making such an office the subject of party nomination. 

“There is no sort of association between the Registry of Deeds and 
party politics. And yet it is clearly owing to the action of the Re- 
publicans in this respect, that Mr. Gilchrist, who would otherwise have 
been voted for by most of them, is defeated. In the middle of the 
ballot. when it was seen how things were going, Mr. Wyman, the 
Republican nominee, handsomely withdrew in favor of Mr. Gilchrist. 
But the twelve hundred votes which had then been cast for Mr. Wyman, 
in correspondence with a party nomination for an office in no sense 
connected with party principles or measures, had already done the mis- 
chief. Except for this, we should now have an entirely suitable and 
faithful officer, in an office of the highest consequence to the landholders 
of Suffolk county. As it is, we must submit to a very partial expres- 
sion of the popular will, turned in a wrong direction by causes which 
ought not to have affected the result.” 
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This article called forth a reply signed ‘ Suffolk,” which 
appeared in the Courier of Thursday, March 29, 1860. The 
writer says that he has had much to do professionally with 
the Register’s office for the last twenty-five years; that he has 
known Mr. Rice all the time he has been associated with Mr. 
Alline ; that the remarks the Editor has made on Mr Rice’s 
election are unjust; that Mr. Rice having now been elected 
for the unexpired term of Mr. Alline should have a chauce to 
develop his capabilities and his experience in the past, and 
that it is not fair to endeavor in advance to prejudice him in 
the eyes of the public, and adds : — 

“T agree with you, that this office should never be mixed up with poli- 
tics, as it never has been, and it was with that feeling that the friends of 
Mr. Rice nominated him. ‘The two opposing candidates were party nom- 
inations, and hence in part is to be attributed the result... . I have 
written these things, and stated these facts in justice to a man who, 
under great disadvantages, served the public for twenty-seven years, 
and an opportunity occurred for him to go up higher, and the voters 
have said Amen.” 


Mr. Gilchrist continued to make the annual indices in the 
Registry of Deeds for a few years after Mr. Rice’s election, as 
he had done before. 

May 18, 1868, and January 11, 1869, the Judge and Register 
of Probate petitioned? the Board of Aldermen, acting as 
County Commissioners for the County of Suffolk, that arrange- 
ments might be made for “ the classification and preservation 
of the Probate papers,” and the Committee on County Ac- 
counts were authorized, June 8, 1869, to contract with some 
suitable person to arrange and classify the papers and indices 
in the Probate Office. 

Mr. Gilchrist expected to be chosen to carry out this order, 
but to his disappointment,’ Judge Edwin Wright was selected. 
Judge Wright spent more than two years over the Probate 
papers, but lawyers and others, dissatisfied with the long 
delay, procured the breaking of the contract with him, and 
the Committee on County Accounts were authorized, with the 
Approval of the Mayor and the City Solicitor, to make an 

1 City of Boston Records. Mayor and Aldermen, XXXVIII. 816; XXXIX. 
609; XL. 777. 

2 Tbid., XLVI. 492, and City Council Minutes, a. p. 1869, p. 5. 

8 City Council Minutes, a. p. 1869, p. 180. 
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agreement with some one to finish what had been begun,! and 
Mr. Gilchrist was then selected by them as the proper person. 

The importance of the work done by Mr. Gilchrist can 
hardly be overestimated. To those who remember the con- 
fusion which formerly reigned in the Probate Office, the trans- 
formation wrought by him seems little less than marvellous: 
He brought order out of chaos.? 

This was Mr. Gilchrist’s last public work. Thereafter he 
devoted himself to the practice of his profession. 

He died in Boston, April 25, 1885, leaving a widow and one 
son. 

He had married in Boston, June 12, 1858, Caroline Sarah 
Moore Parker, daughter of Richard Green Parker.® 

There were two sons by this marriage, Charles, who died in 
infancy, and Edward, who is now in the Imperial Chinese 
Customs service. 

The following obituary notice was published in the Boston 
Daily Advertiser and in the Boston Evening Transcript of 
Tuesday, April 28, 1885: — 


“DanreL S. Gitrcurist. The name of Daniel S. Gilchrist, who 
died on the 25th inst., will be gratefully remembered by the present 
generation of real-estate lawyers for the improvements he succeeded in 
introducing, after many discouragements, into the system of indexing 
in our public offices. The accumulation of documents in the registries 
of deeds and registries of probate had become so great as to make a 
proper examination of their contents almost a physical impossibility, 
such a vast amount of labor did it require. Mr. Gilchrist devised the 
classified index, which has proved such a boon to conveyancers that the 
late Nathaniel I. Bowditch is said to have declared that Mr. Gilchrist 
ought to have a bronze statue erected to his memory. This form of 
index was adopted by the county of Suffolk, and the General Court 
provided by law that it should be used in all registries of deeds. But 
his system, admirable as it was in his day, has in its turn given place to 

1 City Council Minutes, a. p. 1872, pp. 62, 92; 1873, pp. 515, 565. 

2 For a description of the system in the Suffolk Probate Office, see the New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register, XX XVIII. 131. 

8 Richard Green Parker, son of the Right Reverend Samuel Parker, Bishop of 
Massachusetts, was graduated at Harvard College in the class of 1817. He was 
the author of a “ History of the Grammar School in East Roxbury,” “ Questions 
Adapted to Hedge’s Logick,” “ Progressive Exercises in English Composition,” 
“ Progressive Exercises in English Grammar,” “ Aids to English Composition,” 
and many other educational works. Another of his daughters is the wife of 


the Hon. John Lathrop, a Judge of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts. 
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a still better one, and the books in which he took so just a pride are 
uow laid aside forever. 

But the work which will prove a more enduring monument to his 
name is the new system of dockets and indexes and the rearrangement 
of the files made by him in the Suffolk probate office — a work which 
had been so well begun by Hon. Edwin Wright. To those who remem- 
ber the chaotic disorder which reigned in that office twenty years ago, 
the improvements made by him seem almost incredible. The probate 
office for the county of Suffolk, as he left it, is unquestionably the best 
arranged registry of probate either in this country orin England. The 
inventor of labor-saving contrivances like these is as great a bevefactor 
to mankind, in his way, as he who invents reaping machines, sewing 
machines or any of the other more widely known aids to human industry, 
and we ought not to allow his name to be forgotten.” 


Mr. Gilchrist was the author of * Ratio Mentis,” an essay on 
the laws of Thought and Consciousness, but it was never pub- 
lished and is still in manuscript. 


JAMES RICE. 
1860-1870. 


James Rice, son of John Rice, merchant, was born in Boston, 
on Salem Street, November 22, 1808. 


After leaving school, he was fora time in 
the hardware business, but as early at 
least as 1838, he entered the Registry of 


Deeds as a clerk. 

On the resignation of Henry Alline, he became a candidate 
for the office of Register, and at a meeting of citizens without 
distinction of party, held at the Parker House Wednesday, 
March 21, 1860, to nominate a candidate for Register of Deeds, 
resolutions were adopted recommending Mr. James Rice to 
their fellow-citizens as a suitable candidate for their suffrages. 
These resolutions were published in the Boston Daily Courier 
of Thursday, March 22, 1860. 

As early as its issue of Tuesday, March 6, 1860, the Boston 
Herald had advocated the nomination of Mr. Rice, and in its 
issue of Saturday, March 10, he had published his “Card 
to the Public.” In an editorial article on the ** Registry of 
Deeds” on Thursday, March 22, it strongly favors his cause 
and says : — 


12 
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“Mr. Rice has been a clerk in the Register’s office twenty-seven 
years. When he first went into it he intended to remain only a few 
days, to supply temporarily a demand for extra clerical labor, He 
immediately displayed so great an aptitude for the work that he was 
solicited and finally induced to remain, and has continued steadily em- 
ployed in the office to the present day. For several years he has held 
the position of chief clerk, and a large share of the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the registration has been sustained by him. Mr. Alline’s 
advancing years and declining health have rendered him inadequate to 
perform the taxing labors of his office. Mr. Rice gave up his chances of 
pursuing a successful career in some other and pleasanter walk, and has 
devoted the best years of his life to the drudgery of registration. . . .” 

After alleging that the opposition to Mr. Rice came princi- 
pally from the legal profession, it adds: — 

“If Mr. Rice is elected, he will introduce all needed reforms into the 
Registry Office, and his experience will certainly enable him to perceive 
what is required to render the registry department as efficient as it has 
been exact. If the masses of our citizens will turn out on Monday next, 
we shall have no fear of the result — Mr. Rice will be elected and the 
right man will be put into the right place.” 


At an adjourned meeting of citizens held at the Parker 
House on Friday, March 23, 1860, at which Mr. Rice was 
present and made a speech, resolutions in his favor were 
adopted and may be found in the Boston Herald of Saturday, 
March 24, 1860. In an editorial article in the same issue, 
entitled “ The Right Man in the Right Place,” Mr. Rice’s elec- 
tion was again advocated, while a correspondent styling him- 
self “ Ward One,” in the Herald of Monday, March 26, 1860, 
insists that Mr. Rice is “ the People’s candidate and not the 
counsellors.” In editorial articles of that date entitled * The 
Election To-day” and “ Registry of Deeds,” the claims of the 
three candidates are considered, and the “circular signed by 
fifteen lawyers ” is animadverted upon. 

Mr. Rice was elected by a plurality of 448, according to the 
corrected returns, 

In a triumphant editorial article in the Boston Herald of 
Tuesday, March 27, 1860, entitled “ The People’s Candidate 
for Register Elected,” the result of the election held the pre- 
vious day is given and commented upon, and the statement is 
made that — 

‘“‘ Hardly any support was given him by the press, with the exception 
of the Herald, and no stone was left unturned to secure his defeat. . . . 
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Mr. Rice was elected triumphantly. In his own ward, Ward 11, he had 
a majority of one hundred and nineteen over both the opposing candi- 
dates, and more than double the vote of the highest of them. 

In Ward six, which is much infested by lawyers, a majority voted 
against Mr. Rice.” 

In the same issue the Herald gives a brief account of 
the * Rice Meeting at the Parker House,” where the returns 
were figured up and enthusiastic speeches made, the Register- 
elect responding in a ** modest speech in which he assured his 
audience that he would endeavor to fulfill the duties of the 
office of Register faithfully.” 

Mr. Rice was a member of the Boston City Guards and of 
the Handel and Haydn Society, which he joined November 
4, 1854. 

He was made a member of St. John’s Lodge of Masons, 
Boston, in 1861, of St. Paul’s Royal Arch Chapter, February 
7, 1862, and of the De Molay Commandery, Knights Templar, 
April 23, 1862. 

He held the office of Register of Deeds, by successive elec- 
tions, until his death. 

He died in Boston, August 11, 1870. 

Mr. Rice was married in Boston, April 12, 1837, to Eliza- 
beth Meldrum, and she, with one son, Henry A. Rice, of New 
York, and two daughters, Mary A. Dow, wife of Howard M. 
Dow, and Elizabeth F. Carruth, then the wife but now the 
widow of Francis W. Carruth, of Boston, survived him. 


ANDREW CAZNEAU. 
1870. 


Andrew Cazneau was born in Boston, on Myrtle Street, 
March 23, 1810. 
His father, Cap- 
tain Andrew 
Cazneau, a ship- 
master of Boston, was a descendant of Paix Cazneau, a French 
Huguenot, who came to New England shortly after the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. 
Of this family was Andrew Cazneau,’ who before the Revo- 
1 Sabine’s Loyalists of the American Revolution, I. 298, II. 494 ; Professional 


and Indus'rial History of Suffolk County, Bench and Bar, I. 268; Record Book 
of the Suffolk Bar, 1 Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., XIX. 147. 
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lution was a barrister and attorney-at-law in Boston. A con- 
sistent Loyalist, he was one of the ** Gentlemen of the Law ” 
who, in 1774, were * Addressers”! both of Hutchinson and of 
Gage, and he was included among those named in the Banish- 
ment and Proscription Act? of 1778, but his property seems 
to have escaped confiscation. He was ‘a gentleman of char- 
acter, talents, and virtue.” After the siege of Boston he went 
to England, but not long after received an appointment under 
the Crown in the Bermudas. Returning to Boston from the 
islands in 1788, he died in Roxbury in 1792. 

Edward Cazneau and William Coemnene, both of Boston, 
were also Loyalists. 

Captain Cazneau removed from Boston to Roxbury while 
his son Andrew was a small boy, but not long after returned 
to Boston, where he died* February 9, 1833. 

Andrew Cazneau, the son, was educated in the public schools 
of Roxbury and Boston, and was first a clerk in the store of 
John Goodnow, a dealer in West India goods on South Mar- 
ket Street, Boston. 

He then, probably prior to 1839, entered the Suffolk Regis- 
try of Deeds as clerk, his cousin Henry Alline being then 
Register. This position he filled to the general acceptance 
for more than thirty years. 

He was much interested in military affairs, and joined the 
Boston Independent Fusiliers, September 20, 1840. He was 
an active member for upwards of twenty years, during a 
portion of that time being clerk of the Company, and 
non-commissioned officer. 

On the death, August 11, 1870, of James Rice, then Regis- 
ter of Deeds, he was appointed, by the Superior Court for the 
County of Suffolk, Register until his successor should be 

1 See ante, pp. 48-50. 

2 Province Laws, V. 912. 

8 See Massachusetts Archives, CCXX. 96, 97, for a petition of his brother-in- 


7 


law, William Palfrey, Esq., to the General Court, dated June 27, 1778, in relation 
to a “ Dwelling House in Boston situated near the New Court House ” belonging 
to Hannah Cazneau, minor daughter and only child of Andrew Cazneau, “ in 
right of her Mother deceased, but which her said Father (before he quitted the 
Country),” “when the Town of Boston was evacuated by the Enemy in March 
1776,” “enjoyed as Tenant by Courtesy.” 

See also Ch. 17, Resolves of 1792, as to house and land in Purchase Street for- 
merly the mansion house of Jeremiah Green (Suffolk Deeds, Lib. 169, fol. 110, 
Lib. 170, fol. 106). 

4 See obituary notice in the Columbian Centinel of February 12, 1833. 
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chosen at the next election; and he entered, August 25, 1870, 
on the duties of his office. 

At the election held November 8, 1870, there were four 
candidates for the office of Register of Deeds, three of them 
representing political organizations. The name of Andrew 
Cazneau was presented to the voters of the County as an 
independent candidate; but although his cause was advo- 
cated not only by his personal friends but by many of the 
lawyers and real-estate owners who had learned to know him 
during his long connection with the Registry, and although 
under the circumstances he received a handsome compli- 
mentary vote, he was defeated by Thomas F. Temple, who 
was the Republican nominee and who had a large plurality 
of the votes cast. 

After his successor had entered upon the duties of the office, 
Mr. Cazneau still continued for a time in the Registry of 
Deeds, but then retired and lived, until his death, in Woburn, 
Massachusetts, with his sister, Mrs. Hannah M. (Cazneau) 
Blaney, wife of George Arnold Blaney. 

Andrew Cazneau was never married. He died in Woburn 
July 28, 1894, and was buried in Wilmington, Massachusetts. 


THOMAS F. TEMPLE. 
1871-19 . 


Thomas French Temple,? son of William Franklin Temple, 
was born in Canton, 


Massachusetts, May 25, 

1838. His parents re- He he 
moved to Dorchester D Ue, 

when he was a child, 

and he was educated 


there in the public 
schools. Entering the service of the Dorchester Mutual Fire 


1 George Arnold Blaney and Hannah M. Cazneau were married, September 
30, 1850, at the West Church, Boston. I am indebted to their son George An- 
drew Blaney, Esq.,—a nephew of Andrew Cazneau —for much information 
concerning the Cazneau family. It is to be hoped that the valuable results of 
his genealogical investigations may be put in print, and thus preserved from loss 
or destruction by fire, which has unfortunately been the fate of too many manu- 
script collections. 

2 Boston of To-day, p. 419; Men of Progress, p. 184; Professional and Indus- 
trial History of Suffolk County, Bench and Bar, I. 378. 
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Insurance Company in 1855, he filled all the positions in the 
pany : : I 
gift of that Company, and is now its President. 

From 1864 to 1870 he was town clerk and treasurer of 


Dorchester, He was a trial justice for Norfolk County, and 


when Dorchester was annexed to Boston in 1870, and the 
Dorchester District Municipal Court was established, he was 
its first judge. In this year also he represented the new Dis- 
trict in the Boston Common Council. 

He is a director of the International Trust Company, and 


of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, a 


trustee of the Home Savings Bank, of the Boston Farm School 
on Thompson’s Island, and of the Cedar Grove Cemetery. 

He is a leading Mason, past master of the Union Lodge, 
member of the Boston Commandery of Knights Templar, 
Treasurer of the Massachusetts Consistory, and is prominent 
in many other fraternal societies and in various clubs. 

He was formerly connected with the Dorchester and Boston 
fire departments. 

He is a member of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company and was its Commander in 1886, and he was for 


many years a member of the National Lancers. 

He was for twenty years on the Board of Overseers of the 
Poor in Boston, served several terms as Chairman, and finally 
resigned in 1890. 


He was married in Dorchester, July 16, 1863, to S, Emma 


\ 8 Y 
Spear, a daughter of Captain John Spear, of Neponset, Dor- 
chester, formerly of Quincy. He has one son and three 
daughters now living. 

He was elected, November 8, 1870 (as has been before 


stated), Register of Deeds for the County of Suffolk, and he 
entered upon the duties of that office in January, 1871, hold- 


ing it continuously by successive re-elections from that date up 
to the present time. 

With the entry of Mr. Temple, we may well say 

Major rerum mihi nascitur ordo, 
Majus opus moveo. 

For the first time for nearly a century, there had been elected 
in the County of Suffolk a Register of Deeds who had had 
no previous connection with the office and had never served 
an apprenticeship in the “art and mystery” of the Recorder. 

Coming without any experience, indeed, in the performance 
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of its duties, but, on the other hand, not having fallen into the 
ruts which the deadly routine of such an office only too often 


produces, accustomed to method, system, and businesslike 


ways in other callings, with executive and administrative 
ability of a high order which had long been needed there, 
the new Register was quick to see what great opportunities 
for improvement the office afforded. 


1 In 1880, the experiment was tried of taking the deeds as they were left for 
record and setting them up in type, instead of copying them by hand, 


For this purpose the large room in the upper story was transformed into a 
printing-office and the copyists gave place to compositors. A practical printer 
was put in charge of the work. 


The trial was in every way satisfactory, and its results can be seen in Liber 
1487 of Suffolk Deeds, a large folio of the usual size. 


But as there was no public appropriation to defray the extra cost over and 
above that of manuscript, the Register felt compelled to stop the work before it 


had proceeded far, so that only part of Liber 1487 is in print, the remainder 
being finished by hand. 
A comparison of the two parts of this volume is especially instructive, and 
should be made by all who feel an interest in the subject of the public records. 
The superiority of the printed page over the page written by hand was never 
more clearly and distinctly shown than in this volume. ‘The type was large and 


handsome — of the size known to printers as small pica—all signatures and the 


name of every grantor and grantee were printed in capital letters, as was the name 
of every street and avenue in the description of the land, while the name of every 
city and town was designated by full-face type. The “‘habendum,” “in testi- 
monium,’”’ and other principal clauses — or rather the leading words of each — 
were also printed in full-face type. This variation of type was a relief to the 
eye, and greatly facilitated the examination of the records. 


The compactness of the printed record was also most remarkable, Although 


the type was of good size—and not as its name would seem to imply — being 
well adapted to the eye of the reader, the printed record occupied only one-third 
of the space of the manuscript record. 

There are other advantages which the printed have over the hand-written 
records. Corrections and alterations made in manuscript necessitate interlinea- 


tions and erasures and sometimes the rewriting of whole pages and even folds. 
But corrections without number can be made from proof sheets of matter still in 


type, or even in electrotype plates, and clean proofs can then be struck off which 
will not show a trace of any alteration. 

Printed records cannot be tampered with. Detection is certain. 

Records printed from type or plates are durable. 


We do not know what surprises the future may have in store for us. There 
is practically no limit to human ingenuity, Improvements in type-writing ma- 


chines and linotype machines may cause a complete revolution in all our present 
methods, But nothing can now equal the printed page — printed, that is, from 
movable type or from electrotype plates. 

Statutory forms of deeds may tend to reduce the cost of printing. In fact, 
many things may contribute to such a reduction, so that the additional expense 
would no longer be a bar. 


In any event, the days of manuscript are over. 


What is said above, applies to the printing of the modern records. 
But the year 1880 saw another step in advance, for in that year the printing of 
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Lawyers and conveyancers, as well as others who had occa- 
sion to consult the records, and who had long suffered from 
the antiquated methods which then prevailed in all such public 
offices, found him ready to welcome their suggestions for much 
needed reforms, and prompt to adopt any labor-saving contri- 
vances which would tend to the despatch of business or facili- 
tate reference to the records. 

And indeed the great increase in recent years in the bulk 
of the records demanded such improvements and made their 
adoption imperative. 

Although the Registry of Deeds was a land office, and the 
instruments recorded were conveyances of land, there was, in- 
credible as it may now seem, not a word about land in the 
indices to those records. These indices were simply long lists 
of names of persons only,—grantors and grantees, — with 
nothing to point out what was granted. They were arranged 
merely by surnames, and the laborious use of such an index in- 
volved a waste of time and called for an exercise of patience 
such as the present generation can scarcely realize. A more 
unprofitable expenditure of time can hardly be imagined than 
following the seemingly interminable lists of the name of 
Smith or Brown through page after page of what, by a strange 


perversion of the meaning of the word, was miscalled an Index! 

A great step in advance was taken when this index gave 
place to a better and more elaborate one. The chief agent in 
this long-needed reform was the Conveyancers’ Association.' 


the ancient records in the Registry of Deeds was begun. This was undertaken 
in consequence of petitions of members of the Suffolk Bar to the Board of Alder- 
men of the City of Boston, acting as County Commissioners for the County of 
Suffolk, the petitioners representing that the early records of the County had be- 
come worn, mutilated, and illegible, and that measures should be taken to save 
them from imminent destruction. 

These early deeds were printed as public documents, in 8vo volumes — of 
smaller size than Liber 1487 — a form more suitable for library use, and are thus 
preserved for posterity. 

See the Report on the Public Records made by me at the Annual Meeting of 
the New England Historic Genealogical Society, January 2, 1889, and which was 
reprinted in the First Report to the Legislature of the Commissioner of Public 
Records of Parishes, Towns, and Counties, p. xliv. 

1 The Conveyancers’ Association, which was formed in 1872, included nearly 
all the leading conveyancers of Boston. The officers chosen at its first meeting, 
January 25, 1872, were— President, William I. Bowditch ; Clerk, William P. 
Blake; Trustees, William I. Bowditch, Uriel H. Crocker, John P. Treadwell, 
George S. Derby, and George G. Crocker. 

It began and completed at great expense an index of grantors of Suffolk 
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The Classified Descriptive Index— arranged by Christian 
names as well as by surnames and containing a brief description 
of the granted land — which originated with that Association 
and which has since been adopted by the County, has led the 
way for many subsequent reforms. What that Association be- 
gan the Index Commissioners! have since continued and im- 
proved upon, until the Suffolk Registry of Deeds is now the 
best equipped of all the Registries in the Commonwealth, 
But these successive improvements in the art of indexing, 
great as they unquestionably are, have been more than equalled 
by continual additions to the already unwieldy mass of the 


County Records.’ 

This increase, keeping pace as it does with the growth of 
Boston in population and wealth and the extraordinary devel- 
opment of its business interests, will compel still further im- 
provements and more complete methods of indexing in order 
to make this vast bulk accessible to the public. It is a neces- 
sary consequence of growth and progress. 


THE REGISTRY OF DEEDS. 


After the destruction by fire of the first Town House in 
1711, the second Town House — the present Old State House 


Deeds from 1855 to 1871 inclusive, in which the arrangement was by Christian as 
well as by surnames, while opposite each name was a brief description of the 
granted land. Several years were spent in the compilation of this index, but it 
was finally sold to the County at less than its original cost, on the understanding, 
however, that the County would adopt that method of indexing and continue it 
in the future. 

‘1 The Board of Index Commissioners appointed by the Superior Court for the 
County of Suffolk under the provisions of Ch. 129, Acts of 1878, consisted of 
William G. Russell, Francis E. Parker, and Alexander S. Wheeler. On their 
resignation, the Court appointed in 1884 the present Commissioners, Charles A. 
Welch, John T. Hassam, and Francis L. Hayes. 

2 The great increase in the bulk of the records in the Suffolk Registry of 
Deeds can be best comprehended by bearing in mind that nineteen books con- 
tained all the deeds and other instruments left for record from the first settlement 
of the country down to the year 1700. On January 1, 1800, the number had 
risen to 198. On January 1, 1850, there were 606 books on the shelves and on 
January 1, 1875, 1250 of them. OnJanuary 1, 1900, they had increased to 2656 in 
number. So that there have been added in the last twenty-five years more books 
than had been filled during the entire period that preceded it. These are huge 
folio manuscript volumes, containing, most of them, 640 pages each. When the 
present Register entered upon the duties of his office, there were 1029 volumes in 
the Registry, so that he has attested as many volumes of the records as all his 
predecessors put together and half as many more besides. 

13 
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— was erected on its site, and the Committee appointed to 
build it were instructed by the General Court! November 7, 
1712, as follows: — 


“‘ Ordered by both Houses that there be but two Offices below Stairs in 
the Province & Court House now Building in Boston, One for the 
Secretary the other for the Register of Deeds in the County of Suffolk.” 


It being represented to the House of Representatives that 


“the Office of the Clerks of the Inferior Court & Register of Deeds 
&c* for the County of Suffolk is too small to contain the records of 
said County & accommodate the Clerks & Register,” 


it was voted,? November 2, 1743, that a Committee be 
appointed 


“to cause the said Office to be enlarg’d so as to take in one Window 
more on the north side of the Courthouse & cause a Chimney for burn- 
ing Sea Coal to be made in said Office the charge to be born [sic] by 
the County.” 


In the great fire of December 9, 1747, 


“that spacious and beautiful Building, except the bare outward Walls, 
was entirely destroyed: As the Fire began in the middle or second 
Story, the Records, Books, Papers, Furniture, Pictures of the Kings 
and Queens, &c. which were in the Council Chamber, the Chamber of 
the House of Representatives, and the Appartments thereof in that 
Story, were consumed ; as were also the Books and Papers in the Offices 
of the upper Story : Those in the Offices below were mostly saved.” ® 


Another contemporary account * says : — 


“ At six in the Morning the Watch at the East End of the Town 
House broke up; and between five and ten Minutes after, the Rays of 
the Fire first discover’d it in the said Passage thro’ the great Window 
against it, by glancing into the Chambers of the Houses on the North 
Side of the Town-House, where two or three People were awake; and 
running to the Windows first saw it 7here ; but it quickly broke into 
the Council Chamber, and run up the Deal Wainscot Stairs into the 
Loft and Lanthorn above, and set them all in a Blaze, before the 
People came either to manage the Engines or save the Province 


1 General Court Records, IX. 244. 

2 Mass. Archives, XLII. 406. 

8 Boston News Letter, Deceinber 10, 1747. 
* Boston Gazette, December 15, 1747. 
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Records, Books, Papers, Plans, Pictures, or any Thing else in the 
Chambers or Apartments, to the inestimable Loss of the Province. 

But thro’ the Mercy of Gop the County Records under the Western 
Stair-Case below and Part of the Province Records under the East- 
ern Stair-Case below, as also Copies of the Minutes of Council from 
the Beginning to 1737, being at the Secretary’s dwelling House, are 
happily saved.” 


Another account ! says : — 


“but the County Records, and Papers belonging to the Inferiour 
Court, being deposited in an Office upon the lower Floor, were most of 
"em preserved.” 


The Chamber in which the several Courts of Justice in the 
County of Suffolk were held being inconvenient and uncom- 
fortable, the Court of General Sessions,? May 4, 1768, 


“ Order’d that a New Courthouse within the Town of Boston, for the 
Several Courts of Justice to Sit in, be Erected . . . on the Lands belong- 
ing to the County in Queen Street in Boston (on part whereof the old 
stone Gaol lately stood) . . . that on the lower Floor of said Building, 
s* Committee Assign & Sett off such parts of it, for the Probate Office, 
for the Register of Deeds, & for the Clerks of the Court of General 
Sessions of the peace, & Court of Coron pleas, as they shall Judge to 
be necessary & convenient for their respective offices.” 


This building, which is described as ‘“‘an handsome Brick 
Building,” was finished early in the following year, the first 
session of the Court of General Sessions being held in it 
April 18, 1769. 

When, owing to the “unsettled State of public Affairs’ 
during the Revolution, Dedham was made the shire town of 
Suffolk County, the books and papers in the Register’s office 
were removed in 1776 to that town, and Joshua Henshaw the 
Register “ opened an Office near the Rev. Mr. Haven’s Meeting 
House in Dedham.” ? 

In 1779 the office was removed to West Roxbury “near to 
the Rev. Mr. Abbot’s Meeting House.” 

In 1782 the records were brought back to Boston and were 


1 Boston Post, December 14, 1747. 

2 Minute Book of the Court of General Sessions of the Peace, IV. 
8 See ante, p. 61. 

* See ante, p. 62. 
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kept in the dwelling-house of the Register on the corner of 
Orange, now Washington, Street and Harvard Street.! 

In 1786, on the election of Nathaniel Greene, the new Reg- 
ister ** opened his office for the Registry of Deeds, at the house 
formerly occupied by Mess’rs Brimmers, near the sign of the 
Lamb.” 2 

The Boston Directory for 1789 contains the following: — 


“ Greene Nathaniel, Register of deeds, No. 42, Cornhill.” 


By 1794 the records had been returned to the Brick Court 
House, which is thus described by Thomas Pemberton,’ writing 
in that year: — 


“The new Court-house is built on the front of the said street, partly 
on the ground where the old stone jail stood, which made an uncouth 
appearance, and was taken down. It is a large handsome building of 
brick, three stories high, and has on the roof an octagon cupola. The 
lower floor is used partly for walking, and has on it the Probate office 
and the office of the County Register of Deeds. In the second story, 
the floor of which is supported by pillars of the Tuscan order, are held 
the courts of law. In the second and third stories are convenient 
rooms for the grand and petit jurors, and for offices.” 


In the Boston Directory for 1796 is the following : — 


“ Alline William, register of deeds, office in the court house.” 


Under authority of Ch. 73 of the Acts of 1809 another new 
Court House was erected in 1810 on lands between Court 
Street and School Street. It was of stone and was built on 
the site now occupied by the City Hall. It is thus described 
by Shaw :*— 


1 See ante, p. 62. 

An Act passed March 17, 1784, for “the more safe keeping the Registry of 
Deeds,” &c. provides : — 

“And to the end there may not be too great a risque of fire by keeping more 
public records, papers, and files in one house or under one roof than is necessary : 

Be it further enacted, That no Clerk of any Court of Common Pleas, or of the 
Supreme Judicial Court, shall at the same time be the Register of Deeds for any 
county.” (Laws and Resolves, 1783, Ch. 60.) 

2 See ante, p. 71. 

8 1 Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., ITT. 253. 

This brick Court House was torn down in 1881 or 1832, and the stone Court 
House — now called the Old Court House, fronting on Court Street, and bounded 
on the other sides by Court Square — was erected on its site. It was finished in 
1836, and the Committee appointed to superintend its erection reported, Decem- 
ber 19, 1836, its completion and occupancy by the Courts. (City of Boston 
Records. Mayor and Aldermen, XIV. 810.) 

4 Shaw’s Description of Boston, 1817, p. 237. 
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“Tne New Court House is one hundred and forty feet long, 
consists of an Octagon centre, fifty-five feet wide, two stories, two 
wings of three stories, twenty-six by forty feet connected by the 
entrance aud passages to the centre; contains two Court Rooms in 
the centre, one smaller in one wing, Probate Office, Register of Deeds, 
Clerks of Supreme and Common Pleas Courts, Rooms for Judges 
and Law Library, Rooms for Grand and Petit Juries.” 


Snow,! writing in 1825, thus describes this court house : — 


“Tae Stone Court-Hovuse in Court-square, to which for distine- 
tion’s sake we have given the name of Johnson Hall on our plate, (with 
reference to the memory of Isaac Johnson esq. whom we have mentioned 
as a chief patron of the first settlers of Boston) was built in 1810. It 
is described as consisting of an octagon centre, 55 ft. wide, with two 
wings, 26 by 40 feet, connected by the entrance and passages to the 
centre. The length of the whole building is 140 ft. ‘The lower story 
of the centre is improved by the Register of Deeds, and Clerk of the 
C. C. P.—the second story by the County Courts, and the upper by 
the Common Council of the city. The Mayor and Aldermen’s room 
is in the upper story of the western wing; under that are the offices of 
the Auditor and City Marshal, and on the lower floor the Probate Office. 
In the eastern wing are the offices of the Clerk of the S. J. Court, 


rooms for the judges and for the juries, and one occupied by the Law 
Library.” 


Still another description of this building may be found in 
Bowen’s Picture of Boston : 2 — 


“It is in fact our Crry Hatt, being principally occupied for munici- 
pal purposes. This building was erected in 1810, the materials of which 
are of white granite, with a stone or brick floor for the first story. It 
is 140 feet long, consists of an Octagon centre, 55 feet wide, two stories, 
two wings of three stories, 26 by 40 feet connected by the entrance and 
passages to the centre ; contains two large halls or court rooms in the 


1 Snow’s History of Boston, p. 331. 

The plate above referred to faces page 37 of Snow’s History. It has been 
reproduced in the Old State House Memorial, sixth ed., Boston, 1893, Ap- 
pendix L, p. 193. In this Appendix to his Address at the Rededication of the 
Old State House, Mr. William H. Whitmore has laboriously collected and made 
accessible to future investigators much historical material concerning tiie City 
Tall, the Jail, and the various Court Houses. On pp. 191, 192, and 199 are other 
views of the New Court House of 1810 On p. 188 there are copies of portions 
of Osgood Carleton’s Map of 1800 and of Hales’s Map of 1814. Mr. Whitmore 
= eays that “ Snow endeavored vainly to designate this building as ‘Johnson 
Hall.’’ 


2 Bowen’s Picture of Boston, 1829, p. 80. 
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centre, one smaller in one wing, Offices of Probate, Register of Deeds, 
Clerks of Supreme and Common Pleas Courts, Rooms for Judges and 
Law Library, rooms for Grand and Petit Juries. ‘The board of Alder- 
men and Common Council hold their sessions in this building ; and the 
offices of the Mayor, City Clerk, City Auditor, City Marshal, and 
Superintendent of Burial Grounds are also kept here.” 


After the Courts had removed! in 1836 from this Court 
House? to the Court House in Court Street — now ealled 
the Old Court House — the Registry of Deeds and Probate 


Court still continued for a time in occupation of the former 
building. 


The Judge and Register of Probate and the Register of 
Deeds petitioned the Mayor and Aldermen,® June 18, 1838, 


“that a separate fire proof building may be erected on the Museum land 
for their accommodation,” 


and February 25, 1839, the Committee on the City Hall4 were 
ordered to consider the subject and reporta plan. July 1, 1839, 
the Committee reported a plan and presented estimates for a 


“ fire proof building, to be erected on the site of the old Museum estate 
for the accommodation of the Probate Court & Registry of deeds.” 


And they were ordered to build the building.® 

The brick building thus erected was on Court Square, directly 
in the rear of the building of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety on Tremont Street, its southerly windows overlooking the 
King’s Chapel Burial Ground. 

The Probate Court and Registry of Probate occupied the 
first story, and the Registry of Deeds.the rest of the building.® 


1 City of Boston Records. Mayorand Aldermen, XIV. 12; XV. 8, 16, 288,311. 

2 In 1840 this court house was fitted up as a City Hall, and was so used until 
1863. It was then demolished, and the present City Hall, which was completed in 
1865, was erected on its site. 

8 City of Boston Records. Mayor and Aldermen, XVI. 190. The Museum 
was the Columbian Museum. See Memorial History of Boston, IV. 10; Drake’s 
History of Boston, p. 806 ; Snow’s History of Boston, p. 336. 

4 City of Boston Records. Mayor and Aldermen, XVII. 52. 

§ Ibid., XVII. 248. 

® Although the Register of Deeds petitioned, September 28, 1846, ‘‘to have gas- 
lights introduced into his office” (City of Boston Records. Mayor and Aldermen, 
XXIV. 478), this was done only in two small rooms and in the copyists’ room on 
the floor above. The Record Hall was unlighted, and in the short dark days of 
midwinter searches of the records came toan early and abrupt end. For more 
than thirty years this continued, and it was not until the Registry was enlarged 
by the addition of parts of the Historical Society’s building, when gas and steam 
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Twenty years later, two additional stories were added for the 
City Engineer Department.’ 

But this building soon proved inadequate for the transaction 
of the rapidly increasing business of the County, and George 
Tyler Bigelow and others petitioned the Board of Aldermen,’ 
December 20, 1869, “ for further accommodation for the Reg- 
istry of Deeds.” 

After much consultation between the Aldermen and the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, the latter decided to take 
down its building on Tremont Street in the rear of the County 
building and to erect a new and larger structure thoroughly 
fire-proof. This was completed in 1872. A lease was then 
made to the City of Boston ® for fifteen years from January 1, 
1873, of the two lower stories, one, the first story, especially 
arranged for the use of the Probate Court, and the other for 
the Registry of Deeds. A small parcel of land between the 
Historical Society’s Building and the County building was 
covered by a temporary structure, the two lower floors of 
which were by the terms of the lease to be used by the 
County, and the two upper stories by the Society. Doorways 
were then cut through the walls separating the County build- 


ing from the leased portion of the Society’s building, and 
although the floors were not quite on the same level and a 
short flight of connecting steps had to be built, the two build- 
ings, as to the two lower stories at least, were made one. 

This enlargement gave more space, and for a time afforded 
relief. But soon the needs of the Registry of Deeds outgrew 


heat were introduced, that any artificial light was provided for the large room, 
which then, however, ceased to be the Record Hall, as the volumes of the records 
were then placed in the leased portion of the Historical Society’s building. These 
modern conveniences, gas and steam heat, however, proved very destructive to 
the books, and rapid decay, especially of the earlier volumes, was the unfortunate 
and unlooked-for result. 

1 City of Boston Records. Mayor and Aldermen, XXXVITI. 10, 27, 108, 125. 

The City Engineer Department removed to the new City Hall shortly after its 


completion in 1865, and the copyists of the Registry of Deeds then occupied the 
rooms thus left vacant. 


2 City Council Minutes, a. p. 1869, p. 312. 

8 Jbid., a. D. 1871, pp. 212, 218, 221; a. v. 1872, pp. 46, 258, 254, 261; 2 Proc. 
Mass. Hist. Soc., III. 293; XI. 310. 

Both the Historical Society’s building and the County building, in its rear, 
stood on what was part of the confiscated estate of the Rev. Henry Caner, the 
Loyalist Rector of King’s Chapel. (See The Confiscated Estates of Boston Loy- 
alists, by John T. Hassam, in 2 Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., X. 162.) 
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these temporary expedients, and complaints again became 
general. 


On the completion of the New Court House in Pemberton 
Square, the records, books, and papers of the Registry of Deeds 
were removed in September, 1894, to the top story of that 
structure, and there they now remain. 

The Probate Office had then been installed in the New Court 
House for a year, the removal of the Probate Records having 
been made in September, 1893, 


The President said that, as this was the last stated meeting 
before the Annual Meeting, he should be glad to receive any 
suggestions, by way of criticism or otherwise, with regard to 
the work of the Society or its policy. No suggestions were 
offered. 

Remarks were made during the meeting by the President, 
and by Messrs. Henry F. Jenks, Henry W. Haynes, BAR- 
RETT WENDELL, CHARLES C. SMITH, JOHN NOBLE, and 
EpMUND F. SLAFTER. 

A new serial of the Proceedings, comprising the records of 
the meetings for December, 1899, and January, 1900, was 
ready for distribution at this meeting. 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


SAMUEL ELIOT, LL.D. 


BY HENRY W. HAYNES, 


SAMUEL ELIoT was born in Boston, December 22, 1821, 
the son of William Havard and Margaret (Bradford) Eliot. 
His paternal grandfather, for whom he was named, was the 
founder of the Eliot professorship of Greek Literature at 
Harvard College, and his maternal grandfather was Alden 
Bradford, the author of a History of Massachusetts. Mr. Eliot 
graduated at Harvard with the class of 1839, the first scholar 
in his class, and facile princeps, according to his classmate, Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. His oration at Commencement was 
upon * The Old Age of the Scholar,” and so impressed Rev. 
Dr. Pierce that he records in his journal “he is unquestion- 


ably a remarkable youth.’ Colonel Thomas W. Higginson, 
who was two years after him in college, writes that he took 


the first Boylston prize for public speaking, on the day after 
Commencement, and on the same day he was first marshal at 
the literary exercises of the ® B K Society: “I shall never 
forget the impressiveness of the spectacle as he crossed the 
street to the church, heading in his beautiful youth the march 
of aged men between the parted files of younger ones.” 

After graduating he entered the counting-room of Robert 
G. Shaw, in Boston, as it was his purpose to pursue a business 
career; but the delicacy of his health compelled him to aban- 
don this intention after two years, and he sailed to Madeira for 
the benefit of the climate, where he passed the winter. The 
next four years were spent in travel in Europe, and upon his 
return he printed privately, in 1846, a little volume of transla- 
tions from the Spanish poet, José Zorilla, with an essay on his 
character. While in Rome he conceived the idea of writing the 
“« History of Liberty” (as Gibbon had done in the same place 

14 
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in regard to his great work), and had made some preparatory 
studies there for this undertaking. The first fruit of these 
labors was a small volume, entitled * Passages from the History 
of Liberty ” (1847), comprised in four sections: ** Early Italian 
Reformers”; * John de Wycliffe” ; “ The Reforms of Savona- 
rola”; “ The War of the Communities in Castille.” In the 
preface he states that “their design is no further concerned 
with the incidents of individual lives than as individual lives are 
united by these incidents to the general history of Liberty and 
Humanity. We have claims as Americans upon history, that 
it should be written anew for us, after our own principles of 
thought and action.” This first little volume displays much of 
that charm of scholarly culture which characterized his maturer 
productions. The idea that history might profitably be writ- 
ten anew for the special benefit of Americans was the dream of 
youthful enthusiasm, but it supplied the motive power to his 
subsequent labors. Two years later (1849), the first instal- 
ment of his contemplated “ History of Liberty ” appeared, in 
two handsome and substantial volumes under the title of ** The 
Liberty of Rome,” published in New York and London. In 
the preface he claims that “ certain chapters in history, espe- 
cially in ancient history, should be rewritten,” and he there- 
upon lays down the proposition that liberty is not to be judged 
merely “ according to the government of the people, but rather 
and chiefly according to the use they had made of their 
liberties.” What was ever the guiding principle of his life, 
his strong religious faith, shines forth pre-eminently as the 
mainspring of his efforts. ‘ History,” he says, “is given us 
by God, but that it be made of any efficacy it must not only 
influence us in regard to the past, but console us with regard 
to the future... . It is only through the sympathy for all 
humanity which Christianity commands, and the faith in 
every work of God which Christianity sanctions, that we can 
comprehend the particular events or the general character of 
history. I have endeavored to represent the history of antiq- 
uity, as that of a period over which Providence was continu- 
ously watchful, as over our own.” How vast was the scheme 
he had drawn out for subsequent execution appears from the 
statement that “the present work is intended as one of a 
series, which I hope, with God’s blessing, to complete in my 
lifetime. Its successors, relating to the ‘ Liberty of the Early 
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Christian Ages,’ and the ‘ Liberty of the Middle Ages, will, 
if ever they be written, bring down the ‘ History of Liberty,’ 
to the Reformation. I propose to make the ‘ Liberty of Eng- 
land’ the subject of a work by itself, in which the consti- 
tution and progressive freedom of the nation shall be traced 
from its origin to its maturity. Further volumes may follow 
upon the ‘Liberty of Europe since the Reformation,’ and 
lastly upon the * Liberty of America.’” Here, indeed, is the 
labor of a lifetime portrayed, and it is not to be wondered at 
that a project of such enormous comprehension should never 
have been carried out. The work was republished in Boston, 
in 1853, not only revised but rewritten, under the title of the 
‘“‘ History of Liberty: Part I., The Ancient Romans”; “ Part 
II., The Early Christians,” each in two volumes. This was 
all that was ever accomplished of the giant undertaking. He 
says that “to write history acceptably to the generality of 
readers is my earnest desire. ... . I write for my fellow-men 
as well as for my fellow scholars.” 

Three years later (1856), his popular “ Manual of United 
States History, 1492-1850” appeared, which passed through 
several editions and was continued down to 1872. 

But it is evident that he never succeeded in winning the 
favor of the general public, like his contemporaries, Motley 
and Parkman. One of our number has undertaken to account 
for this ina summing up with which I am constrained to agree: 
“ This unfinished history shows neither such a vivid power of 
concrete imagination as is essential to a notable historian, nor 
yet a vital command of style. In substance and in form alike 
it indicates little creative power.” 

For my own part I do not regret that he early learned that 
his vocation was to be other than that of a writer of history. 
In my judgment our community has profited much more from 
the wider career which he followed so faithfully and so suc- 
cessfully all his active life, as educator and efficient worker in 
noble charities, as public-spirited citizen and promoter of 
every good and useful cause. 

Almost immediately upon his return from Europe Mr. 
Eliot began to manifest the interest in humanitarian efforts 
for ameliorating the condition of the unfortunate and the 
ignorant, which characterized all his after life. He took part, 
in 1846, with Dr. S. G. Howe and other philanthropists in 
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organizing an experimental school for idiotic and feeble-minded 
children. At about the same time he personally instructed 
classes of young working-men. 

In 1853 he married Emily Marshall Otis, daughter of Wil- 
liam Foster and Emily (Marshall) Otis, of Boston, and took up 
his residence in Brookline, where he remained until he was 
called to the service of Trinity College, in Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, in the summer of 1856. His inaugural address, as 
Brownell Professor of History and Political Science, on “ The 
Scholar of the Past and the Scholar of the Present,’ was a 
brilliant study of the contrast between the lives of Cicero and 
Abelard, and that of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, who is held up as 
the Scholar of the Present, no longer the Statesman, or the 
Schoolman, but the Christian,— the type of scholar whom 
the age requires. Nowhere does he find “a surer gate through 
which to enter into such a life than that opened for the stu- 
dents of this college.” This high estimation in which he held 
Dr. Arnold as a teacher was nobly portrayed in an extended 
notice of his life-work, contributed to the “ American Journal 
of Education,” March, 1858. Mr. Eliot continued to discharge 
the duties of this professorship until he was chosen President 
of the college, December 18, 1860, and all through the depress- 
ing period of the civil war, “ In a time of difficulty he labored 
for the growth of the institution,” according to the testimony 
borne to his services to the college by the Alumni of Trinity 
at their meeting in 1899. His inaugural address as President 
was mainly devoted to insisting upon the supreme importance 
of the religious side of the work of the college. 

In August, 1862, he delivered a striking address before the 
American Institute of Instruction, at Hartford, upon * Con- 
servatism in Education.” 

He resigned the -presidency June 29, 1864, but retained his 
connection with the college as Lecturer on Constitutional 
Law and Political Science for ten years longer. In the 
mean time he had declined an election to a professorship in 
History in Columbia College, which had conferred upon him- 
in 1868, the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. Dr. Eliot’s 
career as a teacher at Hartford was an eminently successful 
one, and numbers of his pupils have borne abundant testimony 
to the gratitude and affection his stimulating counsels and his 
genial disposition inspired, 
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At about this period the American Social Science Associa- 
tion was founded, and Dr. Eliot was chosen Corresponding 
Secretary. At the third general meeting in New Haven, Oc- 
tober, 1866, he delivered the annual address, as also the next 
year, in Boston. This last was repeated the following year, 
in New York, printed and widely distributed. In it he re- 
views at considerable length the work that was going on in 
the Old World in the field of the society’s labors, and outlines 
the work that ought to be undertaken in this country. This 
he distributes under the three heads of protection, such as the 
building of model lodging-houses and working-women’s homes ; 
of direction, in helping on the social elevation of the laboring 
classes; and of expansion, by opening up new opportunities 
for woman. ‘The old prejudice that her place is in the family 
alone, he strenuously combats, and advocates her right to a 
higher education, and to a larger interest in human affairs, 
broadly claiming that she ought to be “ endowed with the civil 
privileges which she seeks to obtain.” This position he con- 
stantly maintained, being all his life a strong advocate of 
woman suffrage, always ready to head petitions or to go before 
legisiative committees in its behalf. From 1868 to 1872 he 
was President of the Association, and took a leading part in 
preparing and issuing in successive editions a hand-book on 
*“ Free Public Libraries; suggestions on their foundation and 
administration; with a selected list of books.” This was un- 
dertaken in response to a suggestion of Justin Winsor, at that 
time Superintendent of the Boston Public Library, in his 
annual report for 1869, that such a work was needed. “The 
Journal of Social Science” was established in that same year, 
to contain the Transactions of the Association and cognate 
matter, and to the first number Dr. Eliot contributed a no- 
table article in support of Mr. Jenckes’ bill “To regulate the 
Civil Service of the United States.” In the fourth number 
(1871) he discussed the question of “The Relief of Labor,” 
and strongly criticised the aggressiveness of the Trades’ 
Unions, while cordially approving schemes of Co-operation, 
Arbitration, and Industrial Partnership. He returned to the 
same theme in the “ American Church Review” (January, 
1872), laying the chief stress upon the duty of the Church to 
influence the labor movement, not by new organizations, 
doctrines, or instruction, or as the special business of the 


wien ee ere ee 
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clergy, but emphatically as the work of the laity. If the laity 
should enter heartily into the wants of the laboring classes, 
directing them in their perplexities and inspiring them in their 
exertions, they could gradually be led back under the influ- 
ences of the religious teaching from which they had strayed. 

After resigning his position at Hartford, Dr. Eliot resumed 
his residence in Boston, in 1865, and in the winter of 1865-66 he 
delivered a course of twelve lectures before the Lowell Insti- 
tute on “ The Evidences of Christianity.” 

In 1866 he was elected an Overseer of Harvard College, one 
of the first list chosen by the graduates under the present con- 
stitution of the Board. This office he-held until 1872; and as 
chairman of the committee appointed by the Board to visit the 
College, he presented an elaborate report upon the condition of 
the instruction in the various departments, with suggestions of 
needed improvements. From 1870 to 1873 he filled the position 
of Lecturer on History, and in 1878 and 1879 he was President 
of the Association of Alumni. In 1880 he received from his 
Alma Mater the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. To the 
first volume of the “ Harvard Memorial Biographies” he con- 
tributed a memoir of Montgomery Ritchie, and an historical 
sketch of the older college buildings to the Harvard Book. 

In 1868 Dr. Eliot was selected to deliver the oration before 
the city authorities of Boston on the Fourth of July. His 
theme was a broad survey of *“ The Functions of a City,” con- 
sidered under the respective heads of its political, educational, 
charitable, and religious duties. 

A part of 1869 and 1870 was spent by him in Europe, 
and much time was given to the study of social questions. 
In 1872 he was appointed Head Master of the Girls’ High 
and Normal School in Boston, which position he continued to 
hold for four years. That a man born and nurtured in the 
selectest circles of his native city, blest with a competence, 
who had been the president of a college, should be willing to 
assume the humbler duties of master of a public school for 
girls, proved the genuine independence of his character. For 
him ‘small service is true service, while it lasts.” In the 
comparatively short time in which he was in charge he made 
an impression on the school which has never been effaced. 
To quote the words of Dr. Tetlow, * he strengthened the intel- 
lectual life of the school, and that of itself was an important 
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service, but it was not Dr. Eliot’s greatest service. Besides 
that, and incomparably more valuable than that, was the life of 
the spirit which he brought into the school. Every newcomer, 
whether pupil or teacher, who has stayed long enough in the 
school to understand and to enter into its inner life, has felt, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the subtle influence of the life of the 
spirit to which I have referred, and knows what I mean by it.” 

In after years he continued to visit the school upon the an- 
niversary of his appointment, and addressed its members in 
affectionate and inspiring terms, and at its closing exercises, 
each year, he spoke words of cheer and congratulation to the 
graduating class. He gladly responded to requests from the 
teachers of history, on reaching the end of an historic period, 
to address the class on the events which had been the subject 
of study, and brought his wealth of knowledge and experience 
to illustrate the relations of the period to the general progress 
of civilization. His interest in the successive classes never 
ceased, and it was reciprocated by a devoted and life-long 
affection on the part of the pupils. 

When, in 1877, a state of friction had arisen between the 
late John D. Philbrick, at that time Superintendent of the 
Boston Schools (who had held that office for twenty years), 
and the Board of Supervisors, attention was naturally directed 
to Dr. Eliot as the best man to harmonize the conflicting ele- 
ments, and on January 22, 1878, he was elected to that im- 
portant position. 

His first semi-annual report (September, 1878) was a reve- 
lation to the citizens of Boston. Evidently an original and 
revolutionary force had begun to work in the public school 
system, bringing with it new impulse and fresh life. It was 
welcomed with a chorus of approval from leading educators, 
including President Eliot, of Harvard. 

Seeking to learn “ what are some of the causes which im- 
pede the action of our system and some of the means by which 
they may be removed,” insisting upon the truism that “ our 
schools are for our pupils, not our pupils for our schools,” he 
proceeds to lay down the main lines upon which the reform 
should proceed. Children are to be treated as children, not as 
machines or as drudges, but with regard for the weakness as 
well as the strength of child nature. Real education aims 
straight at the will. It is not so much what they are learning 
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as how they are learning, or how much they want to learn, 
which proves their training. The best points for training are 
motives; zeal for study is the great object to attain. For the 
teacher he proposed freedom from the bondage of text-books, 
and the employment of oral teaching in their place. The 
mere school-book is nothing more to the teacher or the pupil 
than a walking-stick. It is the direct action of mind upon 
mind which makes good teaching. In the schools of Germany 
no book is to be seen in the teacher’s hands. When we con- 
sider that most text-books owe their existence to commercial 
rather than to educational considerations, they certainly lie 
open to criticism. No more spelling-book lessons, therefore, 
they block the way they profess to open; children are to learn 
to spell partly from the books they use, partly from oral and 
written exercises. ‘“ When we study a foreign language,” he 
says, “we do not get a spelling-book to help us.” Instead of 
the common type of reading-books, mere fragments of writing, 
he proposed to use “some writing however brief, a story, or a 
history, a book of travels, or a poem, associated as vividly as 
possible with the author who wrote them.” Grammar would 
almost develop itself from such reading. As children grew 
older, they would be helped by a general treatise upon gram- 
mar, provided they were kept from committing any of it to 
memory. No text-book in history ought to be employed ; only 
there should be reading of books of history. 

Education should avoid the danger of doing too little by 
trying to do too much; the multitude of subjects taught tends 
to superficiality. There are too many simultaneous studies. 
Cramming is not educating. “If education,” he says, “ is 
drawing out, cramming is drawing in. Cramming cares noth- 
ing for teacher or scholar, but only for the school.” There 
are subjects taken up, it would almost seem, only to be laid 
down. If some of the studies of our higher schools were 
dropped, it would be a gain rather than a loss. 

There are too many examinations; for the pupils they con- 
sume a good deal of time and strength that might be better 
employed, and heap up difficulties that need never be encoun- 
tered; and for the examiners the preparation and correction 
of examination papers absorb a large amount of time that 
might be better occupied. Subjects rather than separate facts 
should be its staple. While it is wise to test instruction, it is 
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unwise to make as much of testing as of instructing. Ex- 
amination has two distinct functions, — one disciplinary, com- 
pelling attention and perseverance throughout a course of 
study; the other educational, and its object is missed if it 
does not inspire the pupil with the desire of continuing the 
study he has begun. 

Promotions should be rapid for each scholar. ‘ There is 
something absolutely wrong,” he says, “in shutting up a 
pupil within the pages of a book, or the limits of an exercise, 
long after his work is done, merely because the work of his 
fellow pupils is not done.” 

Industrial education ought not to be introduced into the 
grammar schools; were it tried in the way usually recom- 
mended, it would not only fail to remove difficulties, but add 
to them ; it would increase the pressure already too great, or 
multiply the shortcomings already too numerous, in the studies 
now taught. It needs its own schools, parallel with but in- 
dependent of the high schools. But we are not bound to 
admit that the city should provide it. ‘ There is no greater 
mistake in education,” he says, “than in clamoring for the 
State to do what can be better done by individuals.” Industrial 
education needs specialists to found it and to build it, and.is 
of just that character that will flourish better on private than 
on public soil. 

The systematic supplying of free text-books and stationery 
indiscriminately involves an outlay which is indefensible, and 
it ought to be discouraged. What the citizen can provide for 
himself or his family ought to be left to his providing, for his 
sake and for theirs. It is plain to see that the pouring out 
of school materials at the pupil’s feet is no way to train him 
in thrift or foresight. ‘* Would we check,” he says, “the 
wasteful habits by which we are sometimes characterized 
nationally, here is an opportunity.” Where help is needed to 
procure such materials, as in the case of necessary clothing or 
food, it should be left to institutions or to individual benevo- 
lence to supply it. ‘It is best,” he says, **for every child 
and for every parent, that education should cost something, 
and frugality and self-denial should be as necessary to obtain 
it as to get fodd, or clothing, or shelter.” 

He pleads for economy and a wise expenditure, but not 


by retrenchment of the teachers’ salaries, — that would be not 
15 
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economy, but wastefulness, — but by a greater discrimination 
in the objects of expenditure, less for show and for costly 
buildings. 

Primary teachers should be chosen from the very best can- 
didates who offer themselves, — the best in culture, the best 
in skill. It would be an improvement to have a few men of 
character and education employed exclusively in primary in- 
struction ; and he accordingly recommends the establishment 
of a system of Vice-Principals over particular districts, with 
the immediate supervision and instruction of the primary 
classes. 

Finally, insisting that it is in the .public schools that the 
great body of the nation is to receive its moral as well as its 
intellectual training, that moral training is at the heart of all 
training, that schools can never be wholly secular, he asks why 
the reading of the Bible cannot be restored, and the Lord’s 
Prayer again be repeated, as it used to be, and the opening 
of the morning service become once more devotional. 

Such are the main points dwelt upon in this epoch-marking 
report; and it is only truth to say that the general public, as 
represented by the press, even in distant cities, joined with 
the educational experts in expressions of approbation of its 
temper and spirit. 

His second report (March, 1879) was devoted to special 
criticism of particular points in the school system, beginning 
with the primary schools, It abounds with wise suggestions 
and hints for improvement. The authority of Ruskin is quoted 
as supplying a summary of primary instruction, — the forma- 
tion of good motives and good habits, the cultivation of the 
senses, the acquisition of thought and expression, and the 
simple learning which suits the simple learner. Dr. Eliot in- 
sists that the great thing to do for our primary pupils is to 
keep them as fresh and impressionable as when they came to 
us. He warns us that we are too ready to train them, as we 
call it, but perhaps it should be more truly called to subdue 
them. ‘To turn them into stone by any Gorgon’s head, which 
we call discipline, is a terrible mistake.” Pointing out that it 
is a part of every child’s experience to learn things before 
names, to learn things singly and whole things rather than 
parts, he shows that we have not been accustomed to begin 
with children as would be best. ‘“ Text-books,” he says, 
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‘have seized upon the little child, like the ogres of old, and 
devoured his thoughts.” If we would help them to learn to 
read, as they have learned other things before they came to 
us, it should not be by plunging into books, but by calling 
up their thoughts one after another, and finding expression for 
them in successive words, resting content until the words can 
be put together as thoughts combine themselves, and sentences 
naturally follow. 

So too while learning to read they should not be compelled 
to learn at the same time spelling and articulation. “To 
make him spell,” he says, “all the time he is reading, is like 
tripping him up when we would have him walk.” At the 
outset spelling is to be practised only as a help to reading, 
and by and by it will take its place as a help to writing; but 
it should never have the lion’s share it has long claimed in our 
teaching. Most of the defects attributed to primary instruc- 
tion arise from mistaking its object. Instead of being con- 
tented with the initiative, we strike into the very substance of 
education, and demand effects belonging to a later stage. 

The number of pupils assigned to teachers of the lowest 
class ought to be diminished, owing to the multiplicity of mat- 
ters that most of the children need to be taught, their moral 
necessities far exceeding their intellectual. The custom of 
teachers changing their pupils in mass each half-year is criti- 
cised; individual promotions may be made, but each child 
should usually have the same teacher for an entire year. 

In this report he renews his objections to the system of furnish- 
ing free text-books and stationery, both on grounds of economy, 
because not more than one-fourth of the parents, at most, are 
too poor to provide themselves, but mainly on account of the 
injurious moral effect, helping the people to be helpless. 
“ What the founders of the republic,” he says, “ never thought 
of asking from the government they founded, their successors 
demand from what they have simply inherited, and the readi- 
ness to assent to these demands appears to grow as they grow. 
It is time to stem the tide; and the place where it can be 
stemmed most easily and most effectually is the public school. 
If we would have self-help in the nation, we must have it in the 
children.” 

The most interesting topic, however, discussed in this report 
is the subject of corporal punishment in the schools. He asks 
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whether this punishment is subject to adequate restriction, 
whether it is necessary, and whether it is eflicacious, and an- 
swers all these questions in the negative. He shows that there 
is nothing to prevent hasty or even passionate infliction of the 
punishment, and insists that there should be an interval be- 
tween the offence and the chastisement at least as long as that 
between two sessions, As for its necessity, he says, “ very 
few teachers like it; most women dislike it extremely ; most 
men dislike it a good deal.” They may think themselves 
driven to it, but there is a sense of disappointment, often of 
mortification, that their power over their scholars is not enough 
to dispense with it. It is now very generally considered as a 
resort to which the mature teacher cannot turn at least fre- 
quently or habitually, without confessing some degree of in- 
tellectual or moral weakness in himself. As proof that it is 
not necessary, he cites the experience of Rev. Mr. Wells at the 
House of Reformation for Juvenile Offenders. ‘ He collected 
the boys — vagrants and criminals, be it remembered — and told 
them that their past should be no hindrance to their future, 
that they should have a fresh start, and if they did well they 
should be treated well. As a proof of meaning what he said, 
he took a long whip that had been used in punishing them, 
and burned it before their eyes. He retained the ferule, but 
some time later he called them around him, and asked them if 
they would promise him to behave themselves if that too 
were destroyed. Yes, they would; and so he put himeslf 
at their head, and marched to the stove, and gave the ferule 
to the flames.” He always said that he never regretted the 
abolition of corporal punishment. 

In the third report (September, 1879) he shows plainly 
that the new influence had begun to pervade the whole school 
system. A complete revision had taken place of almost every 
point in organization, administration, and instruction. This 
had failed to diminish expenditure, but it had met with 
decided success in quickening the concern for public educa- 
tion. One of its most important results had been the pro- 
posed change in the tenure of office for the teachers from one 
year to three. This, however, was far from satisfying the 
wish of the superintendent, which was for a tenure for good 
behavior. In support of his opinion he points out the evil 
effect upon the teacher from the anxiety necessarily incident 
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upon his securing reappointments, and he shows that it 
hinders the best teachers from seeking positions in our public 
schools. 

The question of the annual school exhibitions is considered, 
and many of their customary features are questioned, espe- 
cially the march of the school regiment through the streets, 
and the prize drill, and the suggestion is made that the annual 
Festival in the Music Hall might be advantageously modified. 

But of much greater moment does he regard the internal 
burdens from which our schools are apt to suffer. ‘ All the 
paraphernalia,” he says, ‘‘ of rewards and punishments, marks, 
percentages, extras, merits, checks, and the rest, are among 
the chief hindrances to moral and intellectual life. They drag 
the nature down to lower impulses, and compel it to be con- 
tent with lower duties.” 

Considering the relations of the schools to the city, he says 
that of the views of public education as a burden, a necessity, 
or an honor, one of the three the city or its citizens must 
take. “ Regard them as a burden, and they will receive more 
and give less proportionately ; as a necessity, and they will 
give more, but not as much as they might ; as an honor, and 
they will give all they can, were it for no other reason than a 
wish to hold their place in public opinion.” 

A practical question of great moment is thus touched 
upon: “ A few years since an inquiry among the pupils of 
one of our High Schools brought out the fact that many of the 
children came without breakfast or anything for luncheon, 
though they were not dismissed until two o’clock. Many 
had no proper clothes, and were the helpless victims of 
every cold corner or wet crossing which lay in their way.” 
In view of this state of things, he insists that if children are 
to be taught in school, they must be taught in what condition 
to come, and if the home does not feed and clothe them as 
they need, it must be helped by counsel or warning from the 
school. The school is a failure, whatever it may have taught 
the children from books or lips, if it has not taught them how 
to live; if they have not learned from it lessons of good man- 
ners, pure tastes, and high purposes. One means of giving 
them this instruction is by a supervision of the reading of 
children out of school, and exciting in them the love of good 
reading. This is the more necessary as the kind of reading 
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supplied them by the cheap newspapers is of the most sensa- 
tional character, and most deleterious in its effects. This evil 
can readily be met and prevented by the supplementary read- 
ing furnished by the schools, He thanks Mr. Henry Cabot 
Lodge for having edited for them a selection of Fairy Tales, and 
says, “ Children who have never so much as heard of Jack the 
Giant-Killer or Cinderella will read about them, dream about 
them, and be more like children. A few Tales from the 
Arabian Nights and a volume of children’s poetry are pre- 
pared and will soon be printed.” 

**Of all the responsibilities of a superintendent of schools,” 
he says, “none seems more binding than that concerning 
children not at school or not attending regularly.” In this 
connection he states that the community tolerates the employ- 
ment of school children not merely in ordinary industry, but 
in all sorts of extraordinary enterprises, such as hiring boys 
aud even girls to stand in line for hours before dawn to pre- 
sent applications by their employers for United States Ten 
Dollar Certificates at the Post-Office ; or the advertisement by 
theatrical managers for one hundred and fifty children for a 
juvenile performance of Pinafore.’ “ There should be but 
one opinion,” he says, ** and that strong enough to leave the 
theatre empty when the performers are school children.” 

Dr. Eliot’s fourth report (March, 1880) begins with a state- 
ment of the working of the various changes proposed by him, 
in so far as they had been accepted and carried out by the 
School Committee. This in the main he finds to be satisfac- 
tory. One marked exception, however, is noted : ‘* teachers of 
both sexes use personal violence with their pupils in such 
forms and such frequency that the facts, if published, would 
cause unpleasantness... the monthly reports of some 
Grammar Schools come ringing with the echoes of blows .. . 
one hundred and thirty corporal punishments in one school, 
one hundred and fifty-seven in another, each for a month, and 
a month averaging twenty-one and a half days of five hours, 
‘ Brethren, as St. James wrote, ‘these things ought not so to 
be.’” 

The objections to the annual prize drill of the school regi- 
ment, and the march through the streets, are repeated, and 
the suggestion is made that too much time is taken up by the 
drills all through the year at the expense of what is needed 
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for real school work. The remedy would be found in having 
the drilling restricted to Saturdays. Another reform urged is 
the appointment of a Medical Inspector for the schools, in the 
hope of thereby securing a proper supply of fresh air in the 
buildings and the improvement of their sanitary arrangements. 

Renewed attention is directed to “ the epidemic of juvenile 
theatrical performances that has broken out among us lately,” 
and instances are cited of its injurious or demoralizing effects 
upon children. Thanks are awarded to Colonel Henry S. 
Russell, Chairman of the Board of Police Commissioners, for 
his assistance in defence against several recent dramatic raids 
upon the schools. As the provisions of the law concerning 
public exhibitions of children have been found to be insuffi- 
cient, efforts are making to have a law passed “ to prohibit the 
employment of children from the public schools, or others who 
may be liable to harm, in any capacity at the theatres.” 

The remainder of this report is occupied with impressing 
and illustrating various subjects that had been brought for- 
ward in previous reports. The benefits to the children from 
reading the best literature in its effect upon their use of lan- 
guage, where the habit of the average home is an unsafe guide, 
and the method pursued for teaching language, are set forth 
in ample detail; special praise is awarded to attempts to have 
children make clear statements in their own words, and out of 
their own thoughts, by abstracts, narratives, or letters de- 
scribing some simple experience. The good results of furnish- 
ing supplementary reading to supply the craving of children 
for variety is dwelt upon, and the assistance rendered by the 
Public Library in preparing “ lists of books for the use of 
pupils in the public schools,” and in providing a supply of 
twenty-five copies of the same work to be sent to single 
schools for home reading, is gratefully acknowledged. For 
this last novel idea the credit rightfully belongs to our asso- 
ciate, Judge Chamberlain, at that time Librarian. 

Wise cautions are offered as to the right method of teach- 
ing literature ; ‘“*we are not to study a book as if it were a 
stone to be weighed, measured, and otherwise examined on the 
outside.” Neither is a great work to be examined on the in- 
side with reference merely to details. “Some editions of the 
English classics,” he says, “lately prepared for the use of 
schools, have as much note as text, and the scholar who goes 
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through them reads their editors rather than their writers. 
Especially is this true of the poets. I sat a long time in a 
room one day while a class was getting through a single 
stanza, It was so slow because of the interruptions of the 
teacher, whose instruction was intended to be very thorough, 
and who succeeded in being very dry, as were the pupils also.” 
Of all language lessons, none are so good as those in litera- 
ture. Communion with it, or with the minds that have made 
it, is the “ air of delightful studies,” which none can breathe 
without some fresh power both of thought and expression. 
But it must be real communion. “ Just a chapter or two of 
one writer, or a poem or two of another, with rapid transi- 
tion from author to author and from age to age, will leave 
most pupils confused rather than inspired.” 

The report closes with the expression of a fear that ill- 
health, then of some months’ continuance, may compel him in 
future to make fewer visits to the school, and he accordingly 
asks the teachers to visit him, ‘not merely when they are in 
trouble, but at all times convenient to them,so that we may 
share one another’s interests. Let them also send their pupils 
to me, whenever such counsel or such help as I can give may 
seem to be of service. The closer we can all draw together, 
the deeper the sympathy among us, the fuller will be the per- 
formance of our various duties.” 

These fears were only too well grounded, although the 
school board hastened to grant him leave of absence for any 
length of time that might be required to restore his health 
and strength. He went abroad for entire change and rest ; 
but before the opening of the school year, in September, he 
felt compelled to write home that he must resign his office. 

In their next annual report (January, 1881) the School 
Committee showed a sincere appreciation of the loss they had 
suffered. They say, “ During his too short term he had filled 
the position of superintendent with honor and distinction to 
himself, and to the great benefit of the schools. In the pro- 
gressive changes which he instituted and put in shape for 
fulfilment, he has left behind him a monument that will live 
forever in the schools of Boston.” 

Generally acceptable as Dr. Eliot’s suggestions had proved, 
it must not be supposed that some of them did not meet 
strenuous opposition, not only in the school board, but in 
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the community. Naturally the question of the employment 
of school children upon the stage of the theatre attracted a 
good deal of attention, and much controversy ensued in the 
public press upon the subject. The manager who had first 
introduced this kind of attraction stoutly defended his action, 
claiming that every precaution had been taken to safeguard 
the children’s health and morals, and that in many cases the 
money thus earned had been of the greatest assistance to the 
parents. A license had been first secured from the Police 
Commissioners, although there had been no public hearing 
upon the request for it ; and they declined to revoke it upon 
the solicitation of the School Committee. The Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children also declined to interfere 
in the matter, under the advice of their counsel that such 
performances were not prohibited by law. In a subsequent 
case, however, upon application made by the Superintendent 
of Schools, the Police Commissioners refused to grant a similar 
license, and public opinion sustained them in so doing. 

In the effort to improve the reading matter used in the 
schools, Dr. Eliot, in 1879, compiled * Selections from Amer- 
ican authors: Franklin, Adams, Cooper, and Longfellow.” 
The volume was published in New York, and is made up of 
continuous passages from the Autobiography of Franklin, a 
number of the Letters of John and Abigail Adams, Cooper’s 
Spy, and Longfellow’s Tales of a Wayside Inn. It was im- 
mediately adopted as a supplementary reader in the Boston 
schools. At the same time Dr. Eliot made a selection of 
‘Poetry for Children,” containing a great variety, ranging 
from simple old rhymes, loved of children, to stories and 
ballads in verse, chosen from the best authors, brimming 
over with fancy, humor, and patriotism. This book also 
was immediately put in use. Dr. Eliot at the same time 
made a selection of “Six Stories from the Arabian Nights” : 
“ The Fisherman,” “The Three Sisters,” “ Prince Ahmed,” 
“ Aladdin or the Wonderful Lamp,” “Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves,” and “Sinbad the Sailor.” Mr. Henry Cabot 
Lodge also selected “ Six Popular Tales”: ‘‘ Jack the Giant- 
Killer,” “Jack and the Beanstalk,” “ Little Red Riding- 
Hood,” “Puss in Boots,” ‘The Sleeping Beauty,” and 
“Cinderella.” But when these books also were adopted for 
school reading, certain voices were at once raised in condem- 

16 
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nation ; one remonstrant styled them “ trash”’ and “ worthless 
literary rubbish” ; another was “ surprised and shocked at the 
kind of literature furnished by the school committee for sup- 
plementary reading,” even finding his modesty offended at 
their contents. Moreover an outcry was raised because the 
school board had authorized the sale of these books, specially 
prepared at their expense for use in the Boston schools, out- 
side of the city. It was asked whether the city had gone 
into the publishing business in competition with the regular 
trade. The facts were that the committee had given its agent 
authority to use the stereotype plates and the copyright at a 
stipulated rent, he assuming all the labor and risk of disposing 
of the books. In this way all the cost to the city would be 
repaid. 

Notwithstanding such criticism the new departure in sup- 
plying reading matter to the schools was welcomed with 
almost universal approbation by teachers and parents, while 
the pupils showed by their every look and act that the hour 
for reading had become the most delightful one of the day. 
Through these gay and joyous selections the children of pov- 
erty and hardship gained a glimpse of brightness and happi- 
ness that helped light up the coarse surroundings of their 
daily life at home. 

Dr. Eliot returned to his home with restored health, and 
resumed the various services in the way of charitable, phil- 
anthropic, and religious work, that had always engrossed so 
large an amount of his time. 

In 1885 he was himself elected to the School Committee, 
which for three years had the benefit of his valuable experi- 
ence. During this time, among his many services, he acted 
as Chairman of the Horace Mann School for the Deaf. 

After leaving the board Dr. Eliot always took the liveli- 
est interest in everything pertaining to the public schools 
and their management; and during the last few years of his 
life he was the centre of a movement for the improvement of 
the whole system through a change in the administration, and 
by breathing into it higher aspirations. At the present mo- 
ment he is greatly missed, when a determined effort is making 
to bring about needed improvements, as he was ever ready 
and willing to take the lead in advocating necessary changes 
before committees of the legislature, who always listened to 
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him with the respect which his character, his attainments, 
and especially his experience commanded. 

In his religious life Dr. Eliot was a faithful and devoted 
member of the Protestant Episcopal Church, sparing neither 
time nor toil in his efforts to promote her welfare. Naturally 
his interest in all educational work undertaken by her was 
very keen. In 1858 he was elected a Trustee of St. Paul’s 
School, at Concord, New Hampshire, when it had just com- 
pleted its second year, and he continued to serve in that 
capacity for forty years. He used to make two visits to the 
school every year, and he helped to raise the money for its 
enlargement, taking chief charge in carrying it out. He was 
called upon to make many addresses on important occasions 
in the school’s history, —on laying the corner-stone of the 
new chapel, September, 1886; on its completion and conse- 
cration, June, 1888; and on the memorial exercises upon the 
death of its founder, Dr. Shattuck. As representing St. 
Paul’s School, he made an address at the consecration of the 
chapel, and dedication of the new building of St. Mark’s 
School at Southborough, Massachusetts. 

Not less zealous was his interest in the philanthropic work 
of his church. The Episcopal City Mission, established in 
1848 by a generous gift of Hon. William Appleton, early 
occupied his attention, and became one of the special objects 
of his concern. He gave that care to the details of the man- 
agement of St. Stephen’s Chapel, which its founder, Mr. 
Appleton, was unable to render. In January, 1888, he de- 
livered an address commemorative of the founder, and of 
the missionary, Rev. E. M. P. Wells; and he paid a renewed 
tribute to the memory of Mr. Wells in ** The Diocese,” April, 
1893. One of the last pieces of work done by him was a 
similar service to the memory of Mr. Appleton in ‘ The 
Church Militant,” October, 1898. At the time of his death 
he was President of the Mission. 

He was frequently called upon to deliver addresses before 
various church organizations. In October, 1866, he made 
one on “ The Education of Divinity Students” before the 
Seventh Church Congress, at Providence, Rhode Island ; and 
in the same year one before the venerable Boston Episcopal 
Charitable Society, founded nearly a century and a half 
before ; he addressed this Society again in 1887, and was its 
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President at the time of his death. On the Centennial of 
Washington’s inauguration, April 30, 1889, he delivered an 
address before the Episcopalian Club of Boston. 

In 1889 he was one of the representatives of the Diocese of 
Massachusetts in the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and was re-elected in 1892, but was pre- 
vented by illness from taking his seat. He served on the 
Commission for Revising the Book of Common Prayer, which 
reported finally at Baltimore in 1892. 

After the death of Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, in 1895, he 
became the President of the Massachusetts Bible Society. 

Not for his church only, but for every kind of charitable 
and humanitarian work, was our friend faithful and laborious. 

For thirty-two years he was a Trustee of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, and Chairman of the Board for the last 
twenty-four years. In their resolutions upon the occasion 
of his death, the Board say, * No little of the successful devel- 
opment and enlargement of the work of the institutions under 
our charge has been due to his watchful oversight and ever 
zealous care for their best interests.” A beautiful tribute to 
his memory was the gift from a lady of a large sum of money 
as the nucleus of a fund for the building and maintenance of 
a chapel on the grounds of the McLean Hospital to be known 
as “ The Samuel Eliot Memorial Chapel.” 

In his early youth he became interested in the education 
of the blind, and for thirty-five years he served as a Trustee 
of the Perkins Institution for the Blind, the last twenty-six of 
which and until his death he was its President. To the“ New 
England Magazine” (February, 1897) he contributed an in- 
teresting illustrated sketch of the history of the institution. 
“The Samuel Eliot Cottage’ upon the grounds at South 
Boston will always keep his memory green there. 

For twenty-one years Dr. Eliot was one of the Trustees of 
the Massachusetts School for Feeble-minded Youth, and from 
the death of Dr. S. G. Howe, in 1876, till his own death, he 
was President of the Board. 

The Boston Asylum and Farm School for Boys, at Thomp- 
son’s Island, was one of the institutions in which he took a 
special interest, and the report of the managers for 1876 was 
prepared by him. 

Nor were his services limited to works of benevolence only ; 
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every effort calculated to promote the literary and artistic 
development of our community was cherished by him. From 
its foundation, in 1870, he was a Trustee of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts and a member of the Executive Committee until 
his death. For many years he was President of the Boston 
Atheneum. 

In 1865 he was elected a Fellow of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. 

Dr. Eliot was elected a member of this Society March 10, 1853, 
but his membership terminated by his removal from the State, 
June 24,1856. On October 9, of the same year, he was elected 
a Corresponding Member, and on his return to the State he was 
re-elected, April 20, 1865. But for this break in his member- 
ship he would have been our Senior Member at the time of his 
death. He contributed to our Proceedings Memoirs of Charles 
C. Perkins and of Martin Brimmer; to the course of lectures 
before the Lowell Institute by members of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, a lecture upon * Early Relations with the 
Indians.” 

For many years Dr. Eliot was a member and vestryman of 
Trinity Church, ever constant in his attendance and zealous 
in her behalf. As the intimate and cherished friend of the 
rector, Phillips Brooks, it was the most appropriate choice that 
he was selected to deliver the Eulogy upon Bishop Brooks, on 
behalf of the City of Boston, April 11, 1893. This was written 
with all the fervor of devoted friendship and admiration, and 
as a discriminating and appreciative tribute to the great preacher 
was worthy of its subject. Unfortunately he was prevented by 
illness from delivering it in person, but it was read for him by 
his friend, our associate Colonel Charles R. Codman, to the 
highest satisfaction of the great audience. 

Dr. Eliot died at Beverly Farms, Massachusetts, on Sep- 
tember 14, 1898, leaving his widow and a daughter, Mrs. John 
H. Morison, with her two sons, surviving him. His own two 
sons had died before,—one, the younger, in childhood, the 
elder at the age of twenty. 

As I dwell upon his character, I feel strongly what a true 
democrat he was, ever ready to stand up for the rights of the 
poor and the weak against every assertion of power and privi- 
lege. How much his sagacious and righteous counsels are 
missed at the present crisis in our country’s destiny ! 
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Though eminently courteous and conciliatory in his lan- 
guage, he gave me the impression of a fiery nature sternly 
repressed by the severest discipline. The writer well remem- 
bers how gallantly he used to stand against the assaults of 
blind prejudice and unjust criticism in his attempted reform of 
the public school system ; and it will always be a satisfaction to 
him that it was in his power, as a member of the School Com- 
mittee, to help support the efforts of the new Superintendent. 

As an impromptu speaker Dr. Eliot was very effective. His 
language was simple and refined ; his reasoning clear and logi- 
cal; and his style lightened by a play of humor and an abun- 
dance of entertaining anecdote. His action was graceful and 
dignified, set off by a winning charm of manner, the whole 
heightened by a voice remarkably cultivated and melodious. 
In his more formal addresses there was added to all these ex- 
cellences a wealth of literary and historical allusion, and of 
the most appropriate poetical quotation, displaying the ripened 
fruit of the highest culture. 

Respected, admired, beloved, that life which was ever “ one 
perpetual growth of Heavenward enterprise” has passed to its 
well-earned reward. 





REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 


ANNUAL MEETING, APRIL, 1900. 


THe Annual Meeting was held on Thursday, the 12th in- 
stant, at twelve o’clock, M, in the Dowse Library ; the Presi- 
dent, CHARLES FrRANcIS ADAms, LL.D., in the chair. 

The record of the last stated meeting was read and approved, 
and the monthly list of donors to the Library was read. 

Mr. Melville M. Bigelow, of Cambridge, was elected a Resi- 
dent Member. 

The business of the Annual Meeting was then taken up, and 
the Hon.WINSLOW WARREN, Senior Member at Large of the 
Council, presented their Report. 


Report of the Council. 


Although the first meeting of the Society in the new build- 
ing was held in March, 1899, the building was not completed 
until the Annual Meeting in April, when the President deliv- 
ered a striking address and gave a large reception. For a 
year the building has now been occupied, the books, pictures, 
cabinets, and collections properly placed, and the Society may 
well congratulate itself upon its attractiveness and conven- 
ience. Its distance has proved no drawback, for all the meet- 
ings have been as fully attended as they were in the old 
building, and have been held in a much larger and more 
agreeable library. 

During the year the Society has lost from its roll of Resi- 
dent Members: William Whitwell Greenough, June 17, 1899 ; 
Walbridge Abner Field, July 15, 1899; John Codman Ropes, 
October 28, 1899; Charles Franklin Dunbar, January 29, 
1900; and Edward Griffin Porter, February 5, 1900. Memoirs 
have been assigned respectively to Barrett Wendell, John 
Noble, John C. Gray, Edward H. Hall, and Morton Dexter. 

The following Corresponding Members have died: Man- 
ning Ferguson Force, May 8, 1899; William Scott Southgate, 
May 21, 1899; Signor Cornelio Desimoni, June 29, 1899; 
Amos Perry, August 10, 1899; and Charles Janeway Stillé, 
August 11, 1899. 
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Resident Members elected during the year are: Robert 
Noxon Toppan, May 11, 1899; Charles Pickering Bowditch, 
November 9, 1899; Edward Henry Hall, December 14, 1899 ; 
James Frothinghan Hunnewell, January 11, 1900; Daniel 
Henry Chamberlain, February 8, 1900; and Augustus Lowell, 
March 8, 1900. Corresponding Members elected are: William 
Cunningham, May 11, 1899, and Simeon Eben Baldwin, 
March 8, 1900. Honorary Member, George Otto Trevelyan, 
transferred from Roll of Corresponding Members, November 
9, 1899. 

The Publications of the Society have been : — 

Collections, 6th Series, Vol. X., The Pepperrell Papers. 

Proceedings, 2d Series, Vol. XII., October, 1897, to February, 1899. 

Proceedings, 2d Series, Vol. XIII., is now nearly ready, of which 
four Serial Numbers were issued during the year, namely, No. I., 
March, April, May, and June, 1899; II., October and November, 1899 ; 
IIJ., December, 1899, and January, 1900; 1V., February, 1900. 


WINSLOW WARREN, 
Senior Member at Large of the Council. 


The following are publications of Members of the Society 
during the year: — 


Publications of the Members. 


Charles Francis Adams. By his son Charles Francis Adams. 
American Statesmen Series, edited by John T. Morse, Jr. 

Additions and Corrections to Sumner Genealogy. To January, 1900. 
By William S. Appleton. 

The Family of Armistead of Virginia. Printed for William S. 
Appleton. 

The Massachusetts Bay Currency, 1690-1750; and the “ Engraved 
Plates and the Denominational Changes, 1690-1750.” By Andrew 
McFarland Davis. 

A Century of Science, and other Essays. By John Fiske. 

The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. By John Fiske. 

Proceedings of the Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund, 1893- 
1899. Vol. V. By Samuel A. Green. 

James Russell Lowell and his Friends. By Edward Everett Hale. 

Salmon Portland Chase. By Albert B. Hart. American States- 
men Series, edited by John T. Morse, Jr. 

Source Book of American History; edited for schools and readers. 
By Albert B. Hart. 

Suffolk Deeds. Liber X. Edited by John T. Hassam [with an 
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Introduction on the Recorders, Clerks or Registers of Deeds from 
1639 to 1735]. 

Contemporaries. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

Old Cambridge. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

Address by the Rt. Rev. William Lawrence at the Union Service 
of the Churches of Malden in connection with the Two Hundred and 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Founding of the City of Malden. 

Diocese of Massachusetts. Sixth Annual Address of the Rt. Rev. 
William Lawrence, to the Convention of the Diocese, delivered in 
Trinity Church, Boston, May 3, 1899. 

War with Spain. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Divine Force in the Life of the World. By Alexander McKenzie. 

Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1838-1853. Edited by Charles 
Eliot Norton. 

Williamstown and Williams College. By Arthur Latham Perry. 

Address at the Dedication of the Congregational House, Boston, 
December 21, 1898, on the Four Sculptured Tablets of the Fagade. 
By Edward G. Porter. 

A Brief Sketch of George F. Bemis, of Lincoln, Massachusetts. 
Being an extract from a Sermon of Rev. Edward G. Porter at the 
One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Lincoln Church. 

A Sermon commemorative of One Hundred and Fifty Years of the 
First Church in Lincoln, Massachusetts. Delivered September 4, 
1898, containing Biographical Sketches of the Pastors and some of 
the Citizens of the Town. By Edward G. Porter. 

Address of Frederick Ward Putnam, the retiring President of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, Columbus 
meeting, Fifty-first Anniversary, August, 1899. 

History of the United States. Vol. IV. 1862-1864. By James F. 
Rhodes. 

History of the Civil War. 1861-1865. Being Vol. VI. of the 
History of the United States of America under the Constitution. By 
James Schouler. 

Book of Legends told over again. By Horace E. Scudder. 

Democracy and Education. By Edwin P. Seaver. Reprinted from 
the Proceedings of the National Educational Association. 

The Diocesan Library, being the Sixteenth Annual Report made to 
the Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of 
Massachusetts, held May 3, 1899. By Edmund F. Slafter. 

A Preliminary Treatise on Evidence at the Common Law. By 
James Bb, Thayer. 

Edward Randolph; including his letters and official papers. .. . 
1676-1703. With Historical Illustrations and a Memoir by Robert 
Noxon Toppan. Vols. III.-V. Publications of the Prince Society. 

17 
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Samuel Eliot. By Barrett Wendell. From the Proceedings of the 
American Academy of Arts and Scjences, Vol. XXXIV. 

The Relations of Radcliffe College with Harvard. By Barrett 
Wendell. From the Harvard Monthly for October, 1899. 


The Report of the Treasurer and the Report of the Audit- 
ing Committee were submitted in print. 


Report of the Treasurer. 


In compliance with the requirements of the By-Laws, Chap- 
ter VII., Article 1, the Treasurer respectfully submits his 
Annual Report, made up to March 31, 1900. 

The special funds held by him are sixteen in number, and 
are as follows : — 

I. Tae ApPPLeton FUND, which was created Nov. 18, 1854, 
by a gift to the Society, from Nathan Appleton, William Ap- 
pleton, and Nathaniel I. Bowditch, trustees under the will of 
the late Samuel Appleton, of stocks of the appraised value of 
ten thousand dollars. These stocks were subsequently sold 
for $12,203, at which sum the fund now stands. The income 
is applicable to “the procuring, preserving, preparation, and 
publication of historical papers.” The cost of publishing the 
volume of * Jefferson Papers” now passing through the press 
will be charged to the income of this Fund. 

II. Tae MASsSAcHusEtTts HistorRIcAL TRust-F UND, which 
now stands, with the accumulated income, at $10,000. This 
fund originated in a gift of two thousand dollars from the late 
Hon. David Sears, presented Oct. 15, 1855, and accepted by 
the Society Nov. 8, 1855. On Dec. 26, 1866, it was increased 
by a gift of five hundred dollars from Mr. Sears, and another 
of the same amount from our late associate, Mr. Nathaniel 
Thayer. The income must be appropriated in accordance 
with the directions in Mr. Sears’s declaration of trust in the 
printed Proceedings for November, 1855. 

III. Tae Dowse Funp, which was given to the Society 
by George Livermore and Eben. Dale, executors of the will of 
the late Thomas Dowse, April 9, 1857, for the ‘safe keeping ” 
of the Dowse Library. It amounts to $10,000. The income 
has been generally placed to the credit of the General Account, 
in accordance with what was understood to be the wishes of 
the executors; but in view of the cost of reconstructing the 
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library room in the new building, it was thought desirable to 
charge a part of the expense to the income of this Fund. 

IV. THe PEAsBopy FunNpD, which was presented by the 
late George Peabody, in a letter dated Jan. 1, 1867, and 
now stands at $22,123. The income is available only for 
the publication and illustration of the Society’s Proceedings 
and Memoirs, and for the preservation of the Society’s His- 
torical Portraits. 

V. THE SAVAGE FouND, which was a bequest from the late 
Hon. James Savage, received in June, 1873, and now stands 
on the books at the sum of $6,000. The income is to be used 
for the increase of the Society’s Library. 

VI. Tue Erastus B. BIGELOW FuND, which was given in 
February, 1881, by Mrs. Helen Bigelow Merriman, in recog- 
nition of her father’s interest in the work of the Society. 
The original sum was one thousand dollars; but the inter- 
est was added to the principal to bring the amount up to 
$2,000, at which it now stands. There is no restriction as to 
the use to be made of this fund; but up to the present time 
the income has been used only for the purchase of important 
books of reference needed in the Library. 

VII. Tae WititAmM WINTHROP FuND, which amounts to 
the sum of $3,000, and was received Oct. 13, 1882, under the 
will of the late William Winthrop, for many years a Corre- 
sponding Member of the Society. The income is to be applied 
“to the binding for better preservation of the valuable manu- 
scripts and books appertaining to the Society.” 

VIII. THe RicHArD FROTHINGHAM FUND, which repre- 
sents a gift to the Society, on the 23d of March, 1883, from 
the widow of our late Treasurer, of a certificate of twenty 
shares in the Union Stock Yard and Transit Co., of Chicago, of 
the par value of $100 each, and of the stereotype plates of Mr. 
Frothingham’s “ Siege of Boston,’ * Life of Joseph Warren,” 
and ‘ Rise of the Republic.” The fund stands on the Treas- 
urer’s books at $3,000, exclusive of the copyright. There are 
no restrictions on the uses to which the income may be applied. 

[X. THE Generar Funp, which now amounts to $50,460.62. 
It represents the following gifts and payments to the 
Society, and withdrawals from the Building Account: — 

1. A gift of two thousand dollars from the residuary estate 
of the late MAry Prince TownsEnD, by the executors of her 
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will, William Minot and William Minot, Jr., in recognition of 
which, by a vote of the Society, passed June 13, 1861, the 
Treasurer was “ directed to make and keep a special entry in 
his account books of this contribution as the donation of Miss 
Mary P. Townsend.” 

2. A legacy of two thousand dollars from the late HENRY 
Harris, received in July, 1867. 

3. A legacy of one thousand dollars from the late GEORGE 
Bemis, received in March, 1879. 

4. A gift of one hundred dollars from the late RALPH 
WaLpo EMERSON, received in April, 1881. 

5. A legacy of one thousand dollars from the late WILLIAMS 
LATHAM, received in May, 1884. 

6. A bequest of five shares in the Cincinnati Gas-Light and 
Coke Co, from the late GkEorGE DexTER, Recording Secretary 
from 1878 to 1883, received in June, 1884. This bequest for 
several years stood on the Treasurer’s books at $900, at which 
sum the shares were valued when the incomes arising from 
separate investments were all merged in one consolidated 
account. Besides the wegular quarterly dividends there has 
been received up to the present time from the sale of sub- 
scription rights, etc., the sum of $297.97, which has been 
added to the nominal amount of Mr. Dexter’s bequest. 

7. A legacy of one thousand dollars from the late EBENEZER 
Rockwoop Hoar, received in February, 1895. 

8. Nineteen commutation fees of one hundred and fifty 
dollars each. 

9. The sum of $39,212.65 was withdrawn from the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the Tremont Street estate, and added to 
this fund, 

X. THE ANonymovus FunD, which originated in a gift of 
$1,000 to the Society in April, 1887, communicated in a letter 
to the Treasurer printed in the Proceedings (2d series, vol. iii. 
pp. 277, 278). A further gift of $250 was received from the 
same generous friend in April, 1888. The income has been 
added to the principal; and in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the giver this policy is to be continued (see Pro- 
ceedings, 2d series, vol. xiii. pp. 66, 67). The fund now 
stands at $2,364.53. 

XI. Tae WittiAM Amory Funp, which was a gift of 
$3,000, under the will of our associate, the late William 
Amory, received Jan. 7, 1889. There are no restrictions on 
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the uses to which the income may be applied. The cost of 
the volume of ‘* Pepperrell Papers” was charged to the income 
of this Fund. 

XII. Tot LAWRENCE FUND, which was a gift of $3,000, 
under the will of our associate, the younger Abbott Lawrence, 
received in June, 1894. The income is “to be expended in 
publishing the Collections and Proceedings” of the Society. 

XIII. Toe Rosert C. Wintarop Funp, which was a gift 
of $5,000, under the will of our late associate, received in 
December, 1894. No restrictions were attached to this be- 
quest ; but by a vote of the Society passed Dec. 13, 1894, it 
was directed that the income “shall be expended for such 
purposes as the Council may from time to time direct.” 

XIV. THE WaATERSTON PUBLISHING FUND, which was a 
gift of $10,000, under the will of our late associate, the Rev. 
Robert C. Waterston, received in December, 1894. The 
income is to be used as a publishing fund, in accordance with 
the provisions of Mr, Waterston’s will printed in the Proceed- 
ings (2d series, vol. viii. pp. 172, 178). 

XV. THE E.LLis FunD, which originated in a bequest to 
the Society of $30,000, by our late President, Dr. George E. 
Ellis. This sum was paid into the Treasury Dec. 20, 1895; 
and to it has been added the sum of $1,204.06 received from 
the sale of various articles of personal property, also given to 
the Society by Dr. Ellis, which it was not thought desirable to 
keep, making the whole amount of the fund $31,204.06. No 
part of the original sum can be used for the purchase of other 
real estate in exchange for the real estate specifically devised 
by Dr. Ellis’s will. 

Besides the bequest in money, Dr. Ellis by his will gave to 
the Society the dwelling-house No. 110 Marlborough Street, 
with substantially all its contents. In the exercise of the dis- 
cretion which the Society was authorized to use, this house 
was sold for the sum of $25,000, and the proceeds invested in 
the more eligible estate on the corner of the Fenway and 
Boylston Street. The full sum received from the sale was 
entered on the Treasurer’s books, to the credit of EL.is 
Hovusg, in perpetual memory of Dr. Ellis’s gift. 

XVI. THe LOWELL FunD, which was a bequest of the late 
Hon. John Lowell (H. U., Class of 1843), amounting to $3,000, 
received September 13, 1897. There are no restrictions on the 
uses to which the income may be applied. 
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The Treasurer also holds a deposit book in the Five Cent 
Savings Bank for $100 and interest, which is applicable to the 
care and preservation of the beautiful model of the Brattle 
Street Church, deposited with us in April, 1877. 

It should not be forgotten that besides the gifts and bequests 
represented by these funds, which the Treasurer is required to 
take notice of in his Annual Report, numerous gifts have been 
made to the Society from time to time, and expended for the 
purchase of the real estate, or in promoting the objects for 
which the Society was organized. A detailed account of these 
gifts was included in the Annual Report of the Treasurer, 
dated March 81, 1887, printed in thé Proceedings (2d series, 
vol. iii. pp. 291-296) ; and in the list of the givers there enu- 
merated will be found the names of many honored associates, 
living or departed, and of other gentlemen, not members of 
the Society, who were interested in the promotion of histori- 
cal studies. They gave liberally in the day of small things ; 
and to them the Society is largely indebted for its present 
prosperity and usefulness. 

The stock and bonds held by the Treasurer as investments 
on account of the above-mentioned funds are as follows: 
$10,000 in the five per cent mortgage bonds of the Chicago 
and West Michigan Railroad Co. ; $5,000 in the four per cent 
bonds of the Rio Grande Western Railroad Co.; $9,000 in the 
four per cent bonds of the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
Railroad Co. ; $5,000 in the five per cent gold bonds of the 
Cincinnati, Dayton, and Ironton Railroad Co. ; $500 in the 
new four per cent mortgage bonds of the Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa Fé Railroad Co. ; $2,000 in the adjustment four per 
cent bonds, and thirty-three shares of the preferred stock of 
the same corporation, received in exchange for the bonds of 
said corporation heretofore held by the Treasurer ; $11,000 in 
the five per cent collateral trust bonds of the Chicago Junc- 
tion Railways and Union Stock Yards Co. ; $10,000 in the new 
five per cent bonds of the Oregon Short Line Railroad Co. ; 
$30,000 in the five per cent mortgage bonds of the Metro- 
politan Street Railway Co. of Kansas City; $12,000 in the 
five per cent bonds of the Lewiston-Concord Bridge Co. ; 
$6,000 in the four and one half per cent bonds of the 
Boston and Maine Railroad Co.; fifty shares in the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank of Boston; fifty shares in the State 
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National Bank of Boston; fifty shares in the National Bank 
of Commerce of Boston; fifty shares in the National Union 
Bank of Boston; twenty-five shares in the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston; fifty shares in the Second National Bank of 
Boston ; thirty-five shares in the Boston and Albany Railroad 
Co.; twenty-five shares in the Old Colony Railroad Co. ; 
twenty-five shares in the preferred stock of the Fitchburg 
Railroad Co. ; one hundred shares in the preferred stock of the 
Chicago Junction Railways and Union Stock Yards Co. ; five 
shares in the Cincinnati Gas-Light and Coke Co. ; five shares 
in the Boston Real Estate Trust (of the par value of $1,000) ; 
five shares in the State Street Exchange ; and three shares in 
the Pacific Mills (of the par value of $1,000). 

The following abstracts and the trial balance show the pres- 
ent condition of the several accounts : — 


CASH ACCOUNT. 


1899 DEBITS. 


March 8]. Tobalance on hand. .... + +.+ «+. « - » $27,505.80 
1900. 
March 81. __,, receipts as follows: — 
Genel Aocom. « « «© we es we we - « 2,627.91 
Consolidated Income . . ee oe a ee 


Income of Richard Frothingham Fund .... . 71.40 
SNe Xe tee ei ck OT Male oe 450.00 
i en ae ee ee: 
mee tt a ee te ee 629.35 


$50,197.24 


March 31. To balance brought down. . ... ‘ ta $410.28 


1900. CREDITS. 
March 31." By payments as follows: — 
NG. 5 SAR NAORM ER ASO - «+ $2,100.00 
Me OE ES FOR wk kk tw ee 34.77 
Income of Savage Fund + eae Peele 827.59 
Income of William Winthrop Fund ...... 51.25 
Income of Dowse Fund. . . .....e-s-. 81.76 
Income of W. Amory Fund ...... .. . 1,685.72 
Income of E. B. Bigelow Fund. . ...... 11.25 
Income of Peabody Fund. . ...... =. ~~ 41,245.67 
Income of Appleton Fund. . .......-. 67.00 
ee a ee eee ‘ 6.27 
key er ae ee ae . 983,714.04 
I cw en. CS el we ee ee - 10,561.64 
» balanceonhand. ... . ° so ae 410.28 


$50,197.24 
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GENERAL ACCOUNT. 


1899. DEBITS. 


March 31. To balance broughtdown. . ....... + + + $8,856.14 
1900. 

March 31. _ ,, sundry charges and payments : — 
Salaries of Librarian’s Assistants es 8,441.50 
og |” a a 875.00 
Primipg asd Qingiag. 2 se tt tht fe 183.30 
Stationery and tinny ite ek ee ele Ms 80.32 
Light ... Se ee ee es ee, ee 51.62 
Water... “ee ee ee ee a eee 127.75 
Coal and Wood 5 ce . oe a ie 602.00 
Historical Manuscripts Committee . ere ee ee 127.15 
Miscellaneous expenses . . 2 a aa 318.93 
Editing publications of the Society . » a 2,000.00 
Storage .. . bens Oc. eee ee 202.20 
Rugs, carpets, chairs, ete. baci Nal Bea: ins a oe 485.20 
Expenses of moving . . bee tee is 761.70 
Expenses at opening of new building . a 80.67 
Fitting up book shelves, ete. 1,224.30 


$18, 917 p 78 


March 31. By balance brought down. . . oe eee ee $9,045.73 


1900. CREDITS. 
March 31. By sundry receipts : — 


Interest $297.05 


Income of General "Fund 
Income of Ellis Fund 
Admission Fees 
Assessments 

Sales of publications 
For printing . 

For carting . 


On account of expenses for maintenance, ‘etc. ; 
» balance carried forward 


Income of General Fund. 


DEBITS. 


To amount placed to credit of General Account . 


CREDITS. 


By proportion of consolidated income . 


2,484.40 
4,859.74 
150.00 
770.00 
891.16 
41.25 
2.65 
375.80 
9,045.73 


$18, 917.78 


+ $2,484.40 


. $2,484.40 





1900. 


March 31. 


1899. 


March 31. 


1900 


March 31. 


1900, 


March 31. 


1899. 


March 31. 


1900. 


March 31. 


March 31. 


1900 


March 81. 


1899. 


March 31. 


1900. 


March 31. 


March 81. 
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Income of Ellis Fund. 


DEBITS. 


To amount paid for storage, etc. 
» balance carried to General Account . 


CREDITS. 


By balance brought forward . 


»» proportion of consolidated income 


Income of William Winthrop Fund. 
DEBITS. 


To amount paid for binding 
» balance carried forward. 


CREDITS. 


By balance brought forward 


» proportion of consolidated income . 


By balance brought down . . 


Income of William Amory Fund. 
DEBITS. 
To amount paid for printing . 
», balance carried forward 
CREDITS. 


By balance brought forward 


»» proportion of consolidated income 


By balance brought down 
18 


$34.77 
4,869.74 
$4,804.51 


$3,375.65 


1,518.86 


$4,804.51 


$51.25 
536.19 


$587.44 


$438.42 


149.02 
$587.44 


$536.19 


$1,585.72 
_ 111.89 


$1,697.61 


$1,548.59 


149.02 
$1,697.61 


$111.89 





1900. 
March 31. 


1899. 
March 31. 
1900. 
March 381. 


March 31. 


1900. 
March 81. 


1899, 
March 31. 
1900. 
March 81. 


March 31. 


1900. 
March 31. 


1899. 
March 31. 
1900. 
March 31. 


March 31. 
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Income of E. B. Bigelow Fund. 


DEBITS. 


To amount paid for books. 
» balance carried forward 


CREDITS. 


By balance brought forward . 


»» proportion of consolidated income 


By balance brought down . 


Income of Peabody Fund. 


DEBITS. 


To amount paid for printing and binding 
» balance carried forward . ’ 


CREDITS. 


By balance brought forward . 


»» proportion of consolidated income . 


By balance brought down 


Income of Savage Fund. 
DEBITS. 


To amount paid for books . 
» balance carried forward . 


CREDITS. 


By balance brought forward 


»» proportion of consolidated income . 


By balance brought down . 
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$11.25 
390.54 


~ $401.79 


$302.43 


99.36 
$401.79 


"$390.54 


. $1,245.67 
911.33 


$2,157.00 


$327.59 
199.30 


$526.89 


$228.84 


298.05 


$526.89 


. $199.30 
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Income of Richard Frothingham Fund. 
CREDITS. 
1899. 
March 81. By balance brought forward 
1900. 
March 31. ,, copyright received . ° 
»» proportion of consolidated income . 


March 31. By amount brought down 


Income of Dowse Fund. 


DEBITS. 
1899. 

March 31. To balance brought down 
1900. 

March 31. ,, amount paid for refurnishing room 


March 31. To balance brought down . 


CREDITS. 
1900. 
March 81. By proportion of consolidated income 
» balance carried forward . 


TRIAL BALANCE. 


DEBITS. 
Cash 
Investments . 
Real Estate . 
Coupon Scrip 
General Account 
Income of Dowse Fund . 


CREDITS. 
Building Account 
Ellis House 
Appleton Fund 
Dowse Fund be anata 
Massachusetts Historical Trust-Fund . 
Peabody Fund . 
Savage Fund .... . 
Erastus B. Bigelow Fund . 
William Winthrop Fund 


Carried forward 


$388.22 


71.40 
149.02 


$608.64 


$608.64 


$512.95 


81.76 


$97.95 


$496.76 


97.95 


$504.71 


$410.28 

. 172,224.60 
96,651.22 
850.00 
9,045.73 
97.95 
$279,279.78 


$64,067.54 
25,000.00 
12,203.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
22,123.00 
6,000.00 
2,000.00 
3,000.00 


. $154,393.54 
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cod, seal huts dl a a a ee eee 
ee ee 3,000.00 
Oo ee ee a a a ee a a a 
er << 3s ss Oe ee ee we eH ee 2,364.58 
a a ae ee a a 8,000.00 
Lawrence Fund .. , ae hy Sk cee at oS ee es 8,000.00 
Robert C, Winthrop Fund . 5b ar, ia te a tps tg gd ee tae Oa a ei 5,000.00 
Waterston Publishing Fund. . . . . .. 2... ee ee ~~ 10,000.00 
EE ee 
Lowell Fund. . . Bie ok Sr Neen eee ti ee 8,000.00 
Income of Peabody F ‘and hate ee ss Sw eae ee Bey oy 911.83 
ee ee ee 199.80 
I, gs a ar WK ee Ke ee oe *O a 382.06 
Income of Appleton Fund. . . ret Demo ia 4, ck Cs ie, woe 3,348.68 
Income of William Winthrop Fund a eee pe ips ee 536.19 
Income of Massachusetts Historical Trust- Fund . \'. 2 oe ee 2.741.12 
Income of Richard Frothingham Fund . .......2.2.~, 608.64 
Income of William Amory Fund ........4.+s2e0ee8 111.89 
Income of E. B. Bigelow Fund. .......2.2.2.02... 890.54 
Income of Lawrence Fund. . . ee eae ee tee 845.52 
Income of Robert C. Winthrop Fund Soe ao Go 6) ee ke bee 1,260.59 
Income of Waterston Publishing Fund . . . ........ 2,521.17 


$279,279.78 


As the accounts for the erection of the new building have 
not been finally adjusted, a full statement of its cost must be 
deferred till a later opportunity. It seems desirable, however, 
to state that the cost of the land was $53,500; and that up to 
the present time there has been paid on account of the building 
the sum of $139,871.03. 

The arrangement of book shelves in the room over the Dowse 
Library and in the room set apart for the reception of the 
Waterston Library is not intended to be permanent, and the 
cost of the temporary fitting up of those rooms has therefore 
been charged to the expenses of the current year. 

In closing the accounts of the year the whole of the balance 
to the credit of the Income of the Ellis Fund has been trans- 
ferred to the General Account. This balance represents the 
net accumulations of income since the principal of the fund 
was received by the Treasurer December 20, 1895. 

The income from the invested funds during the year was a 


little less than 5 per cent. 
CHARLES C. SmiTH, Zreasurer. 
Boston, March 31, 1900. 





REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 


Report of the Auditing Committee. 


The undersigned, a Committee appointed to examine the 
accounts of the Treasurer of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, as made up to March 31, 1900, have attended to that 
duty, and report that they find them correctly kept and prop- 
erly vouched; that the securities held by the Treasurer for 
the several funds correspond with the statement in his Annual 
Report; that the balance of cash on hand is satisfactorily 
accounted for; and that the Trial Balance is accurately taken 
from the Ledger. 

GrorGE B. CHASE, 
JAMES F, HUNNEWELL, 


Committee. 


Boston, April 7, 1900. 


Mr. JAMES F. HUNNEWELL from the Auditing Committee 
said that he had made a careful estimate of the market value 
of the securities held by the Treasurer for the invested funds 
of the Society, and that they were worth about nine per cent 
more than the sum at which they stand on the books. 

The Librarian then read his Report as follows : —- 


Report of the Librarian. 


A few days before the Annual Meeting of last year, a cabi- 
net for the reception of the Winthrop manuscripts was placed 
in the upper hall of the building, where it now forms a com- 
panion piece to the Parkman cabinet. It is made of quartered 
oak, and in its style is allied to the Colonial period, and was 
the gift of our associate Mr. Robert C. Winthrop, Jr. 

During the first week in November last the library of the 
late Rev. Robert C. Waterston was received, accompanied by 
a card catalogue of the same. The books are not as yet 
arranged, as it is proposed to keep them in a special room in 
accordance with the conditions of the bequest; and it is 
thought that this will be done during the coming summer. 

A beginning has been made in cataloguing the Ellis Library, 
and the work is progressing as fast as circumstances will allow. 
Many duplicates have been found in the collection, and such 
books either have been sold or will be, or exchanged for other 
volumes. 
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In my last Annual Report I alluded to the recent accession 
of Mr. Winsor’s bequest; but this-was so fully described in 
the Proceedings of the June meeting, that I now omit further 
notice of it. 

In the following enumeration of the state of the Library, I 
have not included the Jefferson manuscripts, which were given 
by our associate Mr. Coolidge, on June 9, 1898, as they are in 
the hands of a committee, and now in process of publication. 

During the year there have been added to the Library : — 


RS el cg hee) ee ee a a ee 767 
UNE ks en Ok ew oe es w+ EE 
Unbound volumes of newspapers. . ... . 29 
Bound volumes of newspapers. . . . . . . 2 
ERE hk. or aces Sa Se 81 
SA ae ee ae 
Sis ee Sin Lom atehy Ww vb Wey Uipt ce ae as 8 26 
Bound volumes of manuscripts . . .. . . 4 
ee ee ee ae ee ee 10 


Inall .. . 2,202 


Of the books added, 603 have been given, 98 bought, and 
by binding. Of the pamphlets added, 947 have been given, 
2 bought, and 3 have been procured by exchange. 

From the income of the Savage Fund there have been 
bonght 94 volumes, 242 pamphlets, 4 unbound volumes of 
newspapers, 19 broadsides, and 1 map; and 26 volumes, con- 
taining 151 pamphlets, have been bound. 

From the income of the William Winthrop Fund, 46 
volumes, containing 222 pamphlets, have been bound. 

Of the books added to the Rebellion Department, 59 have 
been given, and 62 bought; and of the pamphlets added, 8 
have been given, and 70 bought. There are now in the col- 
lection 2,544 volumes, 5,004 pamphlets, 817 broadsides, and 
105 maps. 

In the collection of manuscripts there are 909 volumes, 192 
unbound volumes, 97 pamphlets with manuscript notes, and 
7,551 manuscripts. 

The Library contains at the present time about 41,800 
volumes; and this enumeration includes the files of bound 
newspapers, bound manuscripts, and the Dowse Collection. 


72 
24 
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The number of pamphlets, including duplicates, is 102,771 ; 
and the number of broadsides, including duplicates, is 4,037. 
Respectfully submitted, 
SAMUEL A. GREEN, 
April 12, 1900. Librarian. 


The Cabinet-keeper’s Report was then presented : — 


Report of the Cabinet-keeper. 


Considerable progress has been made during the year in 
arranging the Cabinet and providing for the display of its con- 
tents. It has not been easy, however, without considerable 
experiment to decide how this could best be done, and so, 
while plans have been made for fitting up the room which 
promise well for the future, it has seemed best to move 
slowly, and to utilize for the present such furniture as we 
have. 

The larger pictures have been hung to show to advantage, 
and means provided by which the smaller pictures as well as 
engravings and photographs may be displayed. 

The warning of my predecessor, given five years ago, that 
“if the Society expects to receive any rich accessions to its 
Cabinet, it must prove its title thereto by allowing the public, 
under proper rules, to inspect its treasures, and by showing 
an intelligent method and care for their preservation and dis- 
play,” has been kept in mind, and before long we shall be in a 
position to invite gifts with the assurance that they will be 
carefully preserved and intelligently exhibited. 

Members of the Society who have articles of historic value 
which they are willing to deposit in the Cabinet for exhibition 
are invited to do so, and if they have knowledge of such 
articles in the possession of others, will do a service by in- 
ducing the owners, if unwilling to add them to our collection, 
to deposit them with us, where they can be seen and enjoyed 
by the public. 

A large portion of the silver left, us by our late President, 
Dr. Ellis, has been disposed of, and the proceeds turned over 
to the Treasurer; but there still remains considerable to be 
sold when it can be done for the benefit of the Society. 

The attempt has been made lately to complete the collec- 
tion of likenesses of members of the Society, of which about 
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twenty-five are lacking. Many gentlemen have responded to 
a request recently sent out, and it is hoped that before long 
a response will be received from all who have not made it. 

During the year the following gifts to the Cabinet have 
been received, all of which were noted at the time of their 
reception : — 


A manuscript copy of a bill, December 10, 1690. Given by Robert 
C. Winthrop, Jr. 

A bust, in plaster, of William W. Greenough, by Richard Greenough. 
Given by the Family of William W. Greenough. 

A photograph, by Butler, New York, of Margaret Pynchon Keeler 
(b. 1756; d. 1833), taken from a portrait, by Frothingham in 1830, in 
the possession of Mrs. George Eyland, of Brooklyn. Her mother, 
Mary, was daughter of Rev. John Cotton, of Newton. Given by Mrs. 
Mary Newbury Adams, of Dubuque, Iowa. 

A half-tone group of the Supreme Court Bench of Rhode Island, 
and one of the Supreme Court of Connecticut. Given by Clark 
Bell, of New York. 

A silver medal of the Columbian Order, instituted in 1789, now 
known as Tammany Hall; and a silver plate bearing a design, of the 
same order, probably intended to be worn at the crossing of two belts 
on the breast. Given by William S. Appleton, 

An etching by S. L. Savage issned by ‘“‘The Iconographic Society,” 
Boston, 1898, No. 1, “Old State House, Boston, 1880”; and an etch- 
ing by S. L. S., of the same Society, No. 2, “Park Street Church, 
Boston, 1870,” both taken on Japan paper. Given by James F. 
Hunnewell. 

A framed photograph of Hon. William Gray (b. 1750; d. 1825), 
Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts, 1810-11. Given by his grand- 
son Rev. Horatio Gray. 

A half-tone reproduction of a lithographic view of “The Siege of 
Louisbourg,” from a drawing made on the spot by Capt. Thomas 
Davies, 1758; and a photograph of three of the best casemates at 
present remaining within the ruins of the old fortress of Louisbourg. 
Given by Rev. Edward G. Porter. 

A photograph, by Rockwood, New York, of Fort Hill, the residence 
of Hon. John C. Calhoun; and an engraving of William A. Courtenay, 
by F. G. Kernan, New Yorks Given by Mr. Courtenay. 

A half-tone portrait of Pierre Margry. Given by Dr. Samuel 
A. Green. 

A cane bearing the following inscription on a gold band: “ Pre- 
sented Jan. 234 1852 in behalf of the Junior members of the Senate 
by Anson Burlingame to Myron Lawrence the senior Senator”; anda 
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biographical sketch by his daughter, Mrs. Sara T. D. Robinson, of 
Lawrence, Kansas. Given by his grandson Frank B. Lawrence. 

A Columbian envelope. Received by mail. 

A heliotype of Hon. William M. Evarts. Given by Dr. Samuel A. 
Green. 

Respectfully submitted 
Henry F. JENKs, 
April 12, 1900. Cabinet-keeper. 


Rev. Epwarp H. HALL read the Report of the Committee 
appointed to examine the Library and the Cabinet : — 


Report of the Committee appointed to examine the Library and Cabinet. 


Since the last report of the Library Committee, in April, 
1896, the library of the Historical Society has been removed 
from its ancient quarters on Tremont Street, has slumbered 
undisturbed for two years in a storage warehouse on Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, and has finally, within the last year, been 
transported to its shelves in the present building. Your Com- 
mittee find it thoroughly rearranged, except for the latest 
accessions, and the card-catalogue brought well up to date. 
They also find the Cabinet in excellent condition. 

Respectfully submitted, 
EpWARD H. HALL, 
ARCHIBALD CARY COOLIDGE, 
Henry S. Nourse, 
Committee on the Library. 


The several reports were accepted and referred to the Com- 
mittee for publishing the Proceedings. 

The Hon. WINSLOW WARREN, chairman of the Committee 
to nominate officers, reported the following list; and the gen- 
tlemen named were duly elected : — 


For President. 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 


For Vice-Presidents. 
SAMUEL ABBOTT GREEN. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON COOLIDGE. 


For Recording Secretary. 


EDWARD JAMES YOUNG. 
19 
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For Corresponding Secretary. 
HENRY WILLIAMSON HAYNES. 


For Treasurer. 
CHARLES CARD SMITH. 


For Librarian. 


SAMUEL ABBOTT GREEN. 


For Cabinet-keeper. 
HENRY FITCH JENKS. 


For Members at Large of the Council. 
MORTON DEXTER. 
GEORGE BIGELOW CHASE. 
JAMES SCHOULER. 
JAMES F. RHODES. 
THORNTON K. LOTHROP. 


Dr. Green having been elected to fill two offices, thereby 
reducing the actual number of members of the Council below 
thirteen, Mr. Warren moved that Mr. James B. Thayer be 
elected an additional member of the Council, to serve until 
the next Annual Meeting. The motion was adopted by a 
unanimous vote. 

Mr. CHARLES ExLroT Norton deposited with the Society a 


parchment roll bearing a tabular pedigree of the Nortons of 
Sharpenhowe in Bedfordshire, England, to the year 16382. It 
was probably bronght to this country by the Rev. John Norton 
or his brother William in 1635. If any of Mr. Norton’s chil- 
dren desire to withdraw the roll from the custody of the 
Society, they have the privilege of doing so. “ In case no one 
of them should exercise this privilege, the roll shall become 
the property of the Society.” 

Mr. Norton said he had received from a correspondent in 
Georgia an inquiry as to Marmaduke Robinson referred to in 
Emerson’s essay on History, whose name is not in any of the 
encyclopedias or biographical dictionaries. The reference is 
as follows: “ Every law which the state enacts indicates a 
fact in human nature ; that is all. We must in ourselves see 
the necessary reason for every fact, —see how it could and 
must be. To stand before every public and private work ; be- 
fore an oration of Burke, before a victory of Napoleon, before 
a martyrdom of Sir Thomas More, of Sidney, of Marmaduke 
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Robinson; before a French Reign of Terror, and a Salem 
hanging of witches; before a fanatical Revival and the Ani- 
mal Magnetism in Paris, or in Providence.” Mr. Norton said 
that the two Quakers who were hung on Boston Common in 
'1659 were named William Robinson and Marmaduke Steven- 
son, and that it seemed probable that Mr. Emerson had taken 
a part of each name and made one person out of two. Mr. J. 
Elliot Cabot, Emerson’s biographer, to whom an inquiry had 
been addressed, wrote: “‘I have no doubt your explanation of 
‘Marmaduke Robinson’ is the true one. Emerson, however, 
sometimes invented historical personages, e.g. ‘Sir Jenkin 
Grout,’ whose epitaph he cites in one of his essays as testify- 
ing of a man who, ‘if a woman gave him pleasure, supported 
her in pain: and whoso touched his finger drew after it his 
whole body,’ —or something of the sort, — which brought 
him a letter from some Englishman who was delighted to hear 
of this characterization of his ancestor, and begged to know 
where it was to be found! obliging Emerson to confess it was 
a pure fiction. Something of the same kind was the Lucifer 
statue ‘in the public square’ which was spoken of, I think in 
the London ‘ Spectator,’ as an existing work of art.” 
Mr. WILLIAM S. APPLETON said : — 


At the last meeting the President, speaking presumably on 
behalf of the Council, asked for suggestions as to the well- 
being of the Society, as if members were ready to hand over 
their ideas directly on hearing his invitation to “Stand and 
Deliver.” And because there was no answer, the President, 
and perhaps the Council with him, may have been surprised 
that some member, if not all, did not rise and in an off-hand 
way make a carefully prepared statement of his views on the 
important subject of the health, if not the life, of the Society, 
as easily and carelessly as the “ vacuus viator” replies to the 
long-expected question of the Officer of Customs, in a foreign 
port, ** Have you anything to declare, sir?” 

There are one or two matters, which I have often thought 
of bringing before the Society in this connection, and I have 
now put them in shape. There are two ways in which this 
Society can and should all the time justify to the public at 
large its existence, — that is, by the excellence of its publications, 
and by the importance and use, or offered use, of its museum. 
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Probably no one feels more strongly than I do that the nearly 
completed century of volumes published by the Society con- 
tains a very large amount of matter of the highest value and 
interest; but unfortunately there is also matter of which 
something different must be said. As to the past, however, ' 
this is a dead issue, A recent serial, therefore part of the 
next volume of Proceedings, contains thirty consecutive pages 
whose valuable matter might perhaps fill five. I hasten to say 
that this is not the original work of any member of the Society. 
But of what importance is it to know that a clergyman, even 
the most famous ever in New England, set down from day to 
day, “ A.M. studyed sermon, sic P. M.,”” or that such and such 
« clergyman preached for him on a certain Sunday ? 

The Museum, Gallery, or Cabinet of the Society contains 
many objects of value and interest, but it does not receive so 
many additions as it ought. Much has of late years gone to the 
Bostonian Society and the Genealogical Society which should 
have come here ; and it has gone to those institutions because, 
as I think, in comparison with them this building and its con- 
tents are an unknown quantity. Our Cabinet-keeper has 
lately proposed to undertake to be here on two or three days 
of each week, for the purpose of showing and explaining to 
all visitors our objects of interest, — a highly honorable aspira- 
tion on his part. But I think he could not easily find a surer 
way of wasting his time, unless his intention were advertised 
in the daily papers. I know well that for financial reasons 
we cannot at present think of enlarging the working staff of 
the Society. But we have now two excellent young men 
attached to the Society for the purpose of aiding the Librarian 
in the discharge of his duties. I do not see why one of them 
should not at certain hours of certain days be ready to accom- 
pany visitors over the building, showing our beautiful new 
rooms and the interesting contents of other less beautiful 
rooms. This of course presupposes the appearance of the 
Society in the list of attractions of the city in the papers. I 
offer and move this vote: ‘* That the Council be requested to 
consider the question of making this building and its contents 
better known to the world.” 


Mr. EDWARD CHANNING expressed a wish that the Publish- 
ing Committee would prepare and print, either in the Proceed- 
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ings or separately, a detailed statement of the contents of the 
volumes of Collections and Proceedings, numbering nearly a 
hundred volumes, which can now be consulted only by means 
of nearly twenty indexes. Mr. Smith thanked Mr. Channing 
for the suggestion, and said that he would give it careful 
consideration. 

Rev. Dr. EpMuND F. SLAFTER said he thought it was ex- 
tremely desirable that the writers of memoirs of deceased 
members should append to them a complete list of the publi- 
cations of the person whose life is there commemorated. 

Remarks or suggestions were also made by Messrs. BARRETT 
WENDELL, Henry W. HAyNEs, SAMUEL F. McCleary, and 
SAMUEL A. GREEN ; and the various suggestions were referred 
to the Council. 

Rev. Henry F. JENKs read the following paper : — 


Some years ago (in 1877) the one hundredth anniversary 
of the re-opening of the Boston Public Latin School after its 
close at the beginning of the Revolution, was celebrated. 

Our late associate Ralph Waldo Emerson, who had been a 
pupil of the School, was one of the speakers on the occasion. 
In his address he thus spoke of an incident which occurred 
during his connection with it: — 

“Mr. Gould one day informed his school that there was a 
rumor that the British government was going to send a hostile 
fleet to Boston harbor, and that a gentleman had desired that 
the boys of the School should give one day to assist in throw- 
ing up defences on Noddle’s Island, and that all who were 
ready and willing to go should be at the bottom of Hanover 
Street the next day at nine o'clock, when a boat would be 
in waiting to carry them to the Island. The whole school 
went. I went.” I remember the applause and laughter with 
which this statement was greeted, so incongruous did the 
action seem with the speaker, who went on, undisturbed, 
** But I confess that I can’t remember a stroke of work which 
I or my school-fellows accomplished. Whether the news of 
this action on the part of the Latin School reached England 
and decided their government to sue for peace I have never 
learned.” 

I mention this incident because of its relation to a subject I 
wish to bring before you. Within a few days past there has 
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been put into my hands a paper relating to the Boston 
Mechanics of 1814, who worked on the entrenchments of 
Noddle’s Island, which has been furnished me by Mr. Isaac 
H. Cary, of Brooklyn, New York. 

The list is of value, and in it will be found many names still 
familiarly known in Boston. Appended to the list is a com- 
mentary, made in 1882, by Mr, Nathaniel H. Cary, the father 
of Mr. Cary, then over eighty years of age, giving his personal 
recollections of many of those whose names appear in it, 


Boston Mechanics of 1814. 


The book containing the following record was found among 
the papers of the late Isaac Harris! of Boston, who lived 
nearly all his life, and finally died on North Bennett Street, 
in 1868, aged over ninety years. It is probable that the well- 
worded caption was drawn up by Paul Revere, who was the 
first signer, the writing and the signature being similar, and 
it is equally probable that the petition was circulated by Isaac 
Harris, who was at that time a prominent Mast and Spar 
Maker at the North End. 

The book is about the size of an ordinary bank deposit book, 
with paper covers, and is in a good state of preservation. 

The names are entered each in his own handwriting. 
When the time is not specified, it is inferred that the signer 
would work as his services were needed. 

Caleb Strong was then Governor of Massachusetts. These 
men worked on Williams or Noddle’s Island, building a Fort, 
which was called “ Fort Strong.” The boys from the schools 
who were able to assist were allowed to be absent during 
school hours. (Mr. Cary’s father, Nathaniel H., then a boy 
twelve years old, remembered going over to the island and 
seeing these men at work, his father, Jonathan Cary, and his 
uncles William and Isaac Harris, being of the number.) 
These one hundred and twenty-one men all lived at the North 
End of Boston, within a radius of one mile. They were the 
mechanics and tradespeople of that part of the city, many 
of whom could not give money, but would give what to 
them was an equivalent,— their time and the use of their 
tools. 

In looking over these names of the North End Mechanics 


1 Great-uncle of Mr. Cary. 
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of 1814, we recognize many who are the ancestors of our 
prominent New England families which to-day perhaps could 
give money instead ‘of services should a like emergency arise ; 
but they have reason nevertheless to be proud of their an- 
cestors who built this earthwork by their own toil. 

Had the British fleet which was then cruising outside the 
Boston harbor made any attempt to molest this stronghold, 
the same mechanics of Boston (headed by Paul Revere) who 
plied the shovel and pick in building the fort would have 
defended it to the last man. 

Boston, Sept. 8th, 1814. 

The subscribers, Mechanics of the Town of Boston to evince our 
readiness to cooperate by manual labor in measures for the Defence 
of the Town & Naval Arsenal, do hereby tender our services to his 
Excellency the Commander in Chief to be directed in such manner as 
he shall consider at this eventful crisis most conducive to the Public 
Good. 


Pau Revere, three Days NATHANIEL LANE 1 day 
Wo. Harris, when not on military Cates WiLson 
duty. EvisHa Norcross 
BENJAMIN CooMEY 6 days Witt” Barnicoat 
JAMES KIRKWOOD Louris LINCOLN 
Isaac Harris STEPHEN GLUBB 
Wo. D. Hits Wma. PotrTer 
SAML AsPINWALL Rurvus Baxter 
CHARLES WELLES A. E. LincoLn 
Gro DaRRACOTT DaniEL T. LEwis 
Natu’t CLarK Asa HoLsroox 


H. Hutcurnson Six Days 
Tuos. LILLIc 

Jacos Hatt four Days Work 
N. J. SNELLING two days 
SALMER CLapPp_ two days 
Epw B. WALKER 

JostaH SNELLING 4 days 
SAMUEL PRINCE 

GroRGE Ropinson 4 days 
Tuomas GREEN 4 

Sam WINSLOW 

WILLIAM GREEN 

Tuomas EpDEs 

Henry Turner 3 Days 
JONATHAN CARY 

SAMUEL Brown 

PARKER EMERSON JR 
Seto LoTurop 


Natu NorraGe 

Natu Norrace Jr 1 day 
Joun Exior 

Amos Lincotn _ 6 days 
James Rosinson 6 days & tools 
J. Bray 6 days & tools 
WitiiAM Tompkins 

ZEPH SAMPSON 

Jno CHILDS 

Tuomas Lewis 

Exsen TurFts 6 days 
JAMES Rouse 

Joun F. Truman 2 days 
Martin Bates’ 4 Days 

Sam" PARKER 6 days 
OTHNIEL TRENCH 4 days 

Wo. Bett Jr. 1 day 

Sam!’ Townsenp 1 Day 
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Henry J. OLIVER Samu Topuirr tools 2 days 

JosEPpH Woopcock W. J. HamMatTrT .* 

N. BripGe LARKIN SNOW oe 

JAMES ARMSTRONG Amos Binney. Ten days labour 

SaML PIEeRce EvisHa WEBB 4 days 

Joun M. JENNISON E. Litt.e a * 

Isaac Poor Joun RIPLey 

Tos Avis 4 Tuomas WuitMan' 4 ds 

Jas WELD 3 men 1 each week WitiiamM WIiswELt 2 Days 

D. D. Putsirer one week Joun Low 1 Day 

Natit CLARKE 2 days Erum Turts 

BraDLey Cuminas 2 days Esenr ReoapEs 4- 

EBENR. ANDREWS 1 day Rost Lasu Jr. 4 days 

JosEPH URANN 1 day AvaM FRENcH 4 Days 

Joun THAYER 2 days JouHN SHOLES 2 Days 

Joe, TRULL 1 day JosePpH ROGERS 3 

ANDREW DrumMoND- 2 days each Tuos CopMAaNn 1 Day 
week Wm. GREEN 2 days 2 men 

Joun Fenno 4 days Wo. BELL 

Tuomas Poot 1 Eruraim SNow 

Toms Brooks Pratt 1 Joun SMITH 

Tuomas BapGER 2 Wo. C. Parke 1 Day 

Tuos MickELL 2 CuHarRLEs BELAMY 

Bensm Wuite 4 days surveying Oris Fay 1 Day 

Epwp OLIvER $2.50 WituraAM P. SHELtton 2 Days 

CuarR_es Pook 2 Days A. L. STEVENS 1 Day 

Epwp CHESSMAN 2 days CaLeB B. Munroe 1 

WiLiiAM CoLLieR — 6 Days W. MILLs 

Wn. Burrows 4 - JAs HoLBroox 

G. HAMMOND 2 - GEORGE PRINCE 1 Day 

Tromas S. BorpMAN 4 days J. B. BARNES 

AsiyAH Luce a .* PETER SEAVER 

ELKANAH CUSHMAN 2 ‘ 


Mr. Cary says that upon reading over these names in 1882 
to his father, who was then eighty years of age, he made the 
following running comments : — 


Coomery . .. Was a mast and spar maker, having served his time in 
the yard of my uncle Isaac Harris. 

Kirkwoop .. . Soapmaker, afterwards killed by accident on Long 
Wharf. 


AsPINWALL . . . Also apprenticed to Isaac Harris. 


Wetts . . . Mason; used to be Sampson & Wells.” 

Darracoat ... Ship chandler on Broad Street. My brother John 
Cary was a clerk in his store. Introduced gas, and the natives 
did not like him any the better for that. 


1 Mayor of the City in 1832 and 1833. 
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CiarK ... Printer. Lived in part of Darracoat’s house on Hench- 
man’s Lane. 

Iiurcninson .. . His daughter tried to commit suicide by jumping 
off Harris Spar Dock, but was rescued by my brother William H. 
Cary, with great difficulty. 

Ropinson . . . Grocer, corner Charles and Salem Streets. Had a 
tame rat which he could call out of his hole at will to amuse the 
boys. 

Winstow .. . Sexton. Buried all our family who died at that time. 
Wife kept a small store. 

Epes ... Baker. 

Cary... My father. Mast and spar maker, and lived on Hench- 
man’s Lane. 

Brown .. . Partner of the above. 

Witson . . . Was a drain-digger, and lived on Charles Street. He 
was an Irish laborer. When the great fire occurred at Portsmouth, 
he is said to have wheeled a barrow to Portsmouth with relief, for 
he was a generous old man. 

Louis Lincoun .. . Lived next to Isaac Harris. 

Dan Lewis . . . Cooper. 

NoTtaGE ... House carpenter, Nottage’s Alley. 

J. Bray... Major of militia. Had a man hung on his account. 

Z. Sampson . . . Mason. 

OrunieL Trencu . . . Rigger and our next neighbor on Henchman’s 
Lane. His daughter died with a fish bone in her throat. 

J. Woopcock . . . Carpenter, then constable. Occupied part of our 
pew. 

N. BrivGe . . . Attended his night school. 

Fenno .. . Grocer at Winnissimmet Ferry. 

Tuos. Poot . . . Sand dealer, penny’s worth at a time. 

Cuas. Pook . . . Cooper, father of Naval Constructor Samuel Pook. 

Amos Binney ... Naval contractor, captain of militia. Lived on 
Copp’s Hill — always full of business. 

E. Wess . . . Schoolmaster North End. 

E. Litrte . . . Teacher; very tall, used to call him Dick Little. 

Joun Riptey ... Was a good Unitarian, and started a liberal 
school. 


Rost. Lasn, Jr... . Bank teller in Union Bank. 


Apam Frencu ... Wood Wharf 
Cuas. BELAMy ... Wood Wharf. 


Other remarks were made during the meeting by Messrs. 
EpWARD CHANNING, JAMES Forp RHODES, ARCHIBALD C. 
CooLipGE, CHARLES E. Norton, and the PRESIDENT. 

20 
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Hon. WInsLow WARREN communicated the memoir of the 
late William G. Russell, which he had been appointed to 
prepare for publication in the Proceedings. 

A new serial comprising the record of the February meet- 
ing was ready for distribution at this meeting. 

After the adjournment the members and some invited 
guests were entertained at luncheon in the Ellis Hall by the 
President. 





Se ee 








MEMOIR OF WILLIAM G. RUSSELL, 


MEMOIR 


OF 


WILLIAM G. RUSSELL, LL.D. 


BY WINSLOW WARREN. 


WILLIAM GOODWIN RUSSELL was born in Plymouth, Mas- 
sachusetts, November 18,1821. Upon his father’s side he was 
descended from John Russell, who was a merchant in Green- 
ock, Scotland, and came to this country in 1745, where he 
married, in 1757, Mercy, the daughter of Nathaniel Foster, of 
Plymouth. Their son, John Russell, married Mary, the 
daughter of Samuel Jackson, and had two sons, John, who 
married Deborah Spooner, of Plymouth, and Thomas, who 
married Mary A., daughter of William Goodwin. Thomas 
and Mary A. Russell had six children, four daughters and two 
sons, William Goodwin Russell, the elder of the two, and 
Thomas Russell, who was a prominent lawyer, Judge of the 
Superior Court of Massachusetts, an active and popular poli- 
tician, and Collector of the Port of Boston under Presidents 
Johnson and Grant. 

Thomas Russell, the father, was a successful merchant in 
Plymouth, a man of culture, of most attractive and genial 
manner, for years an able Treasurer of the Commonwealth, 
and respected by his fellow-citizens for his high integrity 
and scrupulous honesty of character. Through his mother, 
William G. traced his ancestry to Miles Standish, Richard 
Warren, John Alden, and other Mayflower Pilgrims, so that 
in his veins flowed the best blood of the New England settlers, 
combined on the father’s side with that of sturdy Scottish 
stock. From this combination, naturally came the strong 
practical sense, the keen humor, the executive talent, and 
the steadiness of character which were conspicuous in his 
whole career. 
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His early education was in the schools of his native town, 
and later he was fitted for Harvard College by the Hon. John 
Angier Shaw, of Bridgewater. Entering Harvard in 1836, 
when fifteen years of age, he immediately showed that power 
of application and quickness of apprehension which gave him 
an undoubted leadership in a class containing such eminent 
men as William Sohier, John Pierpont, Charles Edward Buck- 
ingham, James Elliot Cabot, and John C. Bancroft Davis. 

Graduating in 1840, at the head of his class, he taught a 
young ladies’ school for a short time in Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts, and subsequently at an academy at Dracut, succeeding 
in this latter place a man whom later, eminent at the bar and in 
politics, he was to meet in forensic strife, but whose principles 
and career in life were so singularly diverse from his own, — 
General Benjamin F. Butler. 

He began the study of law in the office of William Whiting 
of Boston, who had married his sister Lydia, and was then, as 
for many years later, a leading patent lawyer, and active and 
prominent in political and legal circles. Completing his legal 
studies at the Harvard Law School, he received its degree in 
1845, after achieving a high reputation for scholarship, and 
giving indication of future success at the bar by his evident 
capacity for thorough work, his rapid acquirement of legal 
knowledge, and his mental force. 

After leaving the Law School, Mr. Russell entered into 
partnership in Boston with Mr. Whiting, with whom he was 
associated in business for many years. October 6, 1847, he 
was married to Mary Ellen, daughter of Thomas and Lydia 
Coffin Hedge, of Plymouth, Massachusetts, by whom he had 
two daughters, Lydia G., who married Roger N. Allen ; 
Marion, who married William S. Townsend; and one son, 
Thomas Russell, now a practising lawyer in Boston. 

In 1862 Mr. Whiting was called upon to fill the office of 
Solicitor of the War Department in the administration of Pres- 
ident Lincoln, and the whole business of the firm of Whiting 
and Russell devolved upon the latter; but he did not confine 
himself to patent law, — the cast of his mind fitted him for a 
broader field requiring more extensive knowledge of legal 
principles, and a wider study. It was a time when a lawyer’s 
practice in Boston was less specialized than at present, and 
embraced every department of the law, and Mr. Russell found 
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himself engaged in an endless variety of causes, ranging over 
every branch of the profession, except criminal law to which 
he never gave special attention. Such a practice was broad- 
ening to the mind and calculated to bring all mental faculties 
into play, necessitating profound study and a quick adaptation 
of powers, while at the same time giving a wide knowledge 
of human nature and a readiness only to be gained by practical 
experience. 

It may well be questioned whether a general practice of this 
nature did not produce better trained and more thorough law- 
yers than the present specialization, which, however much it 
may raise the standard of each particular department, elimi- 
nates from the individual experience very much of value in 
the making of a well-rounded lawyer, and which can only be 
acquired by constant contact with men and affairs, and by the 
ready application of legal principles in various and widely dif- 
ferent spheres of action. 

To his long experience in this general practice may be 
ascribed in part the marked faculty Mr. Russell showed in 
the presentment of cases, his finished style of argument, and 
the clearness and cogency of his thought. 

He had the rare gift of working easily and steadily with 
no apparent nervous tension, a power of concentration which 
enabled him to seize readily and quickly upon the crucial 
points of a case, and a calm, deliberate, and clear method of 
delivery which riveted attention and carried conviction by its 
earnestness and fairness. He was truth and candor itself, 
courteous in manner, unruffled in temper, conciliatory in the 
treatment of his opponents, but scrupulously faithful and 
persistent in his client’s interest; determined and firm with 
his equals, and considerate of inferiors, stooping to nothing 
mean or low for the sake of victory, but trusting to the 
strength of the presentation of his case, and the influence 
over court and jury acquired by an upright and high-minded 
personality. 

Qualities like these inevitably attracted a large and impor- 
tant practice, and his services were eagerly sought in number- 
less causes which associated him with great leaders of the bar 
from a very early period in his professional life. 


The death of Mr. Whiting in 1878 dissolved the partnership 
of Whiting and Russell, and he soon after associated with 
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himself in legal business Mr. George Putnam, whose father, 
the distinguished Unitarian Divine, had long been a warm 
friend as well as pastor; this partnership continuing until Mr. 
Russell's death, February 6, 1896. 

During Mr. Russell’s fifty years’ practice, the Suffolk Bar 
was at the Zenith of its fame, including in its membership 
such men as Sidney Bartlett, Benjamin R. Curtis, Rufus 
Choate, Charles P. Curtis, Henry F. Durant, Edward and 
William Sohier, Richard H. Dana, and others hardly less noted ; 
while upon the bench were Chief Justices Lemuel Shaw and 
George Tyler Bigelow, Judges E. Rockwood Hoar, Benjamin 
F. Thomas, and John Wells, and in the United States Court 
Judge Peleg Sprague. Of the members of the bar, notwith- 
standing the meteoric oratory of Choate, Mr. Bartlett and 
Judge Curtis were the leaders in solid attainments and logical 
power: the latter died in 1874, but Mr. Bartlett remained 
until 1890, not only the Nestor of the bar, but easily its head ; 
with him Mr. Russell was a constant associate in legal causes, 
and as the former’s advancing years led him to withdraw in 
some measure from active practice, and to confine himself 
more to the duties of counsellor in important matters, with an 
occasional argument before the courts in cases demanding 


the highest legal learning, Mr. Russell became more and more 
recognized as his successor in leadership; and this was the 
more remarkable from the fact that Plymouth was the native 
town of both Mr. Bartlett and Mr. Russell, and they were 
first cousins once rémoved. 

Although repeatedly urged to accept a Justiceship of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of the State of Massachusetts, of the 
United States Circuit Court, and later the Chief Justiceship 
of Massachusetts, his love for private practice and a singular 
distaste for public station Jed Mr. Russell to decline all offers, 
notwithstanding the urgent desires of many members of the 
bar, and of others who appreciated his judicial cast of mind 
and unusual qualifications for such positions. 

Avoidance of all public office was a marked feature in Mr. 
Russell. He could not have been unconscious of his eminent 
fitness, and there were many places which his great abilities 
would have adorned ; but he appeared to have a constitutional 
dislike of everything of the kind, arising not from modesty nor 
unwillingness to serve the public, but unquestionably from a 
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strong conviction that the law was a jealous mistress, and 
required his whole undivided attention. 

As a citizen he was positive and clear in his convictions, 
and exact in the performance of his duties. Through his 
earlier life he had been a member of the Whig party, and a 
personal friend of Webster and Winthrop, and of other of its 
leaders ; but upon its decadence and the rise of the Republican 
party he usually associated himself with that party, although 
preserving an independence of conviction and action which 
never recognized party duty as equal to the duty to his 
country. 

He was for some years President of the Boston Bar Associa- 
tion and of the Suffolk Law Library, an active and influential 
member of the Board of Overseers of Harvard College, a di- 
rector of the Mt. Vernon Bank and of the Massachusetts 
Hospital Life Insurance Co., and prominent in many of the 
social clubs of the city. 

In religious faith, Mr. Russell had been brought up as a 
Unitarian in the First Parish Church in Plymouth, and he 
remained firm in the convictions of that faith during his life, 
attending for some years the Unitarian Church in Roxbury 
under the ministration of Dr. George Putnam, whose concise, 
direct, and logical style of preaching appealed strongly to his 
nature, and later the Arlington Street Church in Boston, 
under Dr. Brooke Herford. 

For his native town of Plymouth he cherished the deepest 
and most abiding affection, spending there nearly all of his 


summers, and enjoying to the utmost its expanse of woods 
and many ponds and streams. He was a great lover of nature, 
an expert fisherman, fond of shooting, and never tired of 
exploring the forests in the neighborhood with gun or rod, 
or of searching in hidden nooks and corners for the rare wild- 
flowers abounding in the region. His social nature brought 
him into intimate converse with many of those original char- 
acters found in the woods or by the sea in the old New 
England town; he loved to listen to their stories, to chat 
with them, and in his humorous way extract from them the 
history of their quaint lives and experiences. He gained to a 
surprising degree their love and confidence, and was never 
more pleased than when they came to his office to consult 
him upon their homely affairs, or stopped him on his drives 
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to ask advice and narrate their troubles and disputes. There 
was an element of humor in these neighborly conferences 
which he thoroughly enjoyed, and while his practical common- 
sense and sound judgment appealed deeply to their simple 
natures, the rough and unique wit of their unconventional 
lives gave rise to countless droll stories and amusing expe- 
riences, and was not without value in his business dealings 
with men. 

No one knew William G, Russell unless he had been with 
him and seen him and heard him on the salt sea off Manomet 
Point, or as he cast his fly for trout or bass in the streams and 
ponds, or drove through the balmy pines of Plymouth woods ; 
for then his joyous nature was at its best, his conversation 
sparkled, his wit flowed free, and the cares and vexations of 
a busy professional life were forgotten in the invigorating 
atmosphere he loved so well. 

His home in Boston was unostentatious but attractive ; 
he possessed considerable artistic taste, enjoyed the society of 
cultivated men and women, and his rare conversational powers, 
his wide information, his clean-cut, witty, and incisive style of 
talking, and the sincerity of his character gathered about 
him an interesting and brilliant circle of friends, 

To his profession he gave his best thoughts and most de- 
voted study ; he was always the lawyer, digesting thoroughly 
what he undertook, holding always at command the learning 
acquired from books and from his experience with men, pos- 
sessing a clear, logical, and concise style, and using his rare 
mental powers with uncommon quickness and with such power 
of grasping fundamental principles applicable to intricate law 
cases, that he exercised a commanding influence over court or 
jury. While ambitious of success, aspiring as well he might 
to the highest leadership, he pursued his way with a modest 
but masterful confidence in his own powers, utterly free from 
self-assertiveness or appearance of conscious pride. He was a 
leader by force of his own vigorous mind, abundant learning, 
and surpassing ability ; but he never claimed leadership for 
himself, and was content to be valued by the intrinsic worth 
of his high character and attainments. It would not be true 
to say that he was in the highest rank of advocates before a 
jury, for he availed himself of no flowers of rhetoric, sought 
for no oratorical effect, and stooped to no arts to win favor ; 
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his greatest success was before the court, where his keen, 
straightforward, and powerful arguments were best appre- 
ciated, and where he could address himself to the elucidation 
of sound principles of law and display his wide range of 
scholarship and just discrimination. 

No estimate of Mr. Russell can omit his unfailing courtesy 
and generosity. He never despised nor ridiculed “his oppo- 
nents, nor forgot in the most exciting contests the obligations 
of a gentleman. Many who were young at the bar when 
he was easily at its head, can recall his friendly assistance, 
kindly advice, and ready encouragement. In the warmth 
of his heart he well understood the doubts and difficulties of 
younger men, and was ever ready to yield to them his valu- 
able time and wise counsel. 

And so in private life he was generous to a fault, ever the 
kind friend, adviser, and helper of the world’s unfortunates, 
and though one of the busiest of men, always ready to listen 
to an honest tale of suffering, and to give of his means or his 
advice. His charity was of the quiet and unostentatious kind, 
abundant, but bestowed with the care and judgment of a 
man accustomed to investigate, and who made it a duty to 
examine personally into the genuineness and deserving nature 
of claims upon his bounty. 

He was admitted to membership in this Society in 1884; but 
his attendance was not frequent, and his contributions to its 
proceedings rare. Though interested and well informed in 
historical matters, his taste was not for investigations of that 
nature, nor was time for such studies at his command. His 
value to the Society was rather that of a man whose judgment 
could always be relied upon, and whose personal standing and 
character in the community added strength to its roll of 
members. 

He died in the full maturity of his powers; but his fame, 
like that of most great lawyers, must largely rest upon the 
impress he made upon the mind and memory of those who 
had known him at the bar or in private life, who had availed 
themselves of his counsel, and had witnessed his constant and 
well-deserved success in important legal causes. The only 
criticism made of his practice was the highest praise, for it was 
often said of him that his delight was greater in settling com- 


plicated cases than in winning them by conflict. Thoroughly 
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equipped as he was for the most prolonged and bitter contest, 
he ever preferred to harmonize and adjust; and his tact, good 
nature, and professional skill secured for him the grandest 
triumphs in the interests of peace between contending parties. 

He bore the deserved reputation of a man of the strictest 
integrity, winning during his long practice the confidence of 
the business community to a remarkable degree, reaching his 
threescore and ten years beloved, trusted, and respected, and 
mourned as he passed from earth as the highest type of an 
honest, successful, able, and learned lawyer. 





REMARKS BY THE TREASURER. 


MAY MEETING, 1900. 


THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 10th instant, 
at three o’clock, P. M.; the President, CHARLES FRANCIS 
ApaAms, LL.D., in the chair. 

The record of the Annual Meeting was read and approved, 
and the list of donors to the Library was also read. 

The President announced the re-appointment of Messrs. 
Edward J. Young, Alexander McKenzie, and Charles C. Smith 
as the Committee for Publishing the Proceedings, and the 
appointment of Messrs. Albert B. Hart, George F. Hoar, 
James F, Rhodes, James Schouler, and Melville M. Bigelow 
as a Committee on Historical Manuscripts. 

Rev. Dr. E. Winchester Donald, of Boston, was elected a 
Resident Member, and Professor John Bassett Moore, of New 
York, a Corresponding Member. 


The TREASURER said : — 


It will be remembered that our late associate Rev. Robert 
C. Waterston gave by his will, an extract from which is 
printed in 2 Proceedings, vol. viii. pp. 172, 173, four sums of 
$10,000 each to this Society. Three of the sums were to be 
payable after the decease of Mrs. Waterston; and the other 
sum, which he held in trust under his father’s will, was pay- 
able on his own decease. That sum was received by the 
Treasurer in December, 1894, and stands on his books to the 
credit of the Waterston Publishing Fund. 

Since the last meeting of the Society the sum of $25,000 
has been received in full satisfaction of the other three gifts ; 
and it seems proper to take advantage of this occasion to put 
on record a statement of the reasons for this relinquishment 
of a part of the total amount given to the Society. By the 
terms of the will the first specified sum of $10,000 was to be 
paid out of the sale of three valuable pieces of real estate. 
These pieces of real estate were all sold during Mr. Water- 
ston’s life, and no other provision was made for the payment 
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of this gift. Legal questions having arisen as to the effect 
of the sale on the bequest, it was proposed to compromise the 
matter. After careful consideration, and acting under legal 
advice, the Council, in order to avoid the expense and delay 
of litigation, authorized the acceptance of the proposed com- 
promise. The sum of $5,000 was accordingly paid over to 
the Treasurer, and now stands on his books to the credit of 
the Waterston Fund. The income is to be used for printing 
a catalogue of the Waterston Collection, for printing documents 
from it, and for making additions to it from time to time. 

No legal questions existed in regard to the other two gifts, 
and they have been received in full. In accordance with the 
terms of the will the second sum of $10,000 has been set apart 
as the Waterston Fund No. 2. The income of this fund is to 
be used for “ printing and publishing any important or inter- 
esting autograph, original manuscripts, letters, or documents 
which may be in possession of said Society.” 

The other sum of $10,000 is to be used for fitting up a 
room or portion of a fire-proof building for the commodious 
and safe keeping of the Waterston Collection, “or if such 
money is not so needed or is not wholly so used, the remainder 
shall go to add books to this collection under the direction 
of the Standing Committee.” 


The PRESIDENT then announced the death of a Resident 
Member, the Hon. William C. Endicott, and of a Correspond- 
ing Member, Mr. John Nicholas Brown, of Providence, Rhode 
Island ; and, after referring briefly to the value of the library 
gathered by Mr. Brown’s father and enriched by the son, called 
on Mr. Thornton K. Lothrop, as one specially qualified to 
speak of Judge Endicott. 

Mr, LoTHROP said : — 


The Hon. William Crowninshield Endicott, a Resident Mem- 
ber of this Society, died at Boston on Sunday, May 6th, in his 
seventy-fourth year. He was a lineal descendant of Governor 
John Endicott, one of the pioneers who settled at Salem in 
the autumn of 1628, and who from that time for nearly forty 
years was a conspicuous and important figure in New England 
history, holding at different times all the various high public 
offices in the Colony of Massachusetts Bay. On his mother’s 
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side he was descended from Casper Crowninshield, one of the 
earliest German immigrants to this country. His maternal 
grandfather, Jacob Crowninshield, was a merchant of Salem, 
who served in the Massachusetts Legislature, was a Member 
of Congress, and was appointed by Jefferson Secretary of the 
Navy, though he was prevented by his illness and death from 
undertaking the duties of this office. 

Judge Endicott was born in Salem on the 19th day of 
November, 1826. He was fitted for college at the public 
Latin School in Salem, graduated at Harvard in 1847 and was 
admitted to the bar in Essex County in 1850. In 1853 he 
formed a partnership with Mr. Jairus W. Perry, a well-known 
lawyer of Salem, and the connection between them continued 
until Mr. Endicott’s appointment by Governor Washburn in 
1873 as a Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts. During these years Mr. Endicott was for a time a 
member of the Common Council in Salem, and later held the 
office of City Solicitor there for several years. Before his 
appointment to the bench he had been for many years a lead- 
ing lawyer at the Essex Bar, and one of the most prominent 
citizens in that county. 

He was chosen a Resident Member of this Society at its 
Annual Meeting in April, 1864, more than thirty-six years ago, 
and at the time of his death there were only six living mem- 
bers upon our list whose election preceded his. For a few 
years after he joined our Society he took a somewhat active 
interest in its proceedings, and was for two years (1867-1869) 
a member of the Executive Committee ; but his professional 
work and later his official duties gradually occupied the time 
which he might otherwise have devoted to historical labors. 

He delivered the oration at the celebration of the two hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the settlement of Salem, in 
which he gave a brief sketch of the spirit of the times and the 
influences at work upon our early colonists, of the landing of 
John Endicott and his associates on the sixth of September, 
1628, and of his work in the organization and administration 
of the government before the arrival of Winthrop in June, 
1630. 

After ten years of hard work as a judge, during which he 
had written the opinions of the Court in some of the most 
difficult and important cases that came before it for decision, 
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he was compelled by ill health to resign, and spent two or 
more years in Europe, where he gradually recovered a fair 
measure of health and strength. In 1885 he was appointed 
Secretary of War in President Cleveland’s first cabinet, and 
served during the full term of four years. This was the only 
political office he ever held, but both before and afterwards 
he occupied many high places of public trust. He was a Whig 
so long as that party was a living organization, but on its dis- 
solution he joined the Democrats, and in 1884 was the unsuc- 
cessful candidate of that party for Governor. 

Judge Endicott inherited the decision of character, the 
independence, and the courage of his ancestor who led the 
first settlers to Salem. In the grant of lands to those settlers 
John Endicott is set down as “ gentleman,” and this word 
is certainly equally descriptive of our late member, his de- 
scendant. Judge Endicott was a man of a fine and distin- 
guished presence, of great dignity, of most courteous and 
polished manners, with a carriage and expression which, 
disclosed a keen sense of honor, high breeding, and personal 
self-respect. He was a very attractive man, had charming 
social qualities, many very warm friends, and was universally 
liked and esteemed. In the various offices and positions 
which he held, both public and private, and in his profes- 
sion, he discharged all his duties with credit to himself, to 
the satisfaction of those most interested, and of the public 
generally. His appointment to the bench was acceptable to 
the bar, and his services as judge met with their hearty 
approval. 

While Secretary of War he proposed to return to the 
Southern States the Confederate battle flags which had been 
captured during the Civil War and were in the keeping of the 
government at Washington. For this suggestion he was 
somewhat severely criticised at the time, but as later events 
have shown, in making it he only anticipated the sober second 
thoughts of the people, who are now agreed with him that 
the public display of trophies of the victories gained in our 
Civil War is a serious hindrance to the restoration of that 
harmony of thought and feeling between the two sections of 
this great country which is essential to its permanence and 
prosperity. He was not in accord with President Lincoln’s 
administration during the Civil War; but while he never hesi- 
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tated to express his honest opinions when the occasion 
required, he never thrust them upon others or indulged in 
any act unworthy of a gentleman and a loyal citizen. The 
last years of his life were clouded by a gradual failure of 
his mental powers, and death came to him as a happy 
release. . 








Rev. Dr. EpwArpD J. YOUNG said : — 







I desire to present to the Library an old map of the Fed- 
eral Territory drawn in conformity with an Ordinance of 
Congress passed in May, 1785. It belonged to Thomas Blake, 
of Dorchester, who was an officer in the Revolution and served 
through the war, was in the battle of Saratoga, and died in 
Boston sixty years ago, at the age of eighty-seven years, This 
map represents the country extending from the western 
boundary of Pennsylvania to the Scioto River; and on it are 
marked the Connecticut lands, lands granted to the army, 
lands reserved by Virginia for her military officers; and the 
territory “ allotted to the Wyandot and Delaware Nations to 
live and to hunt on”; and in the portion purchased by the 
Ohio Company are designated the lots appropriated for schools 


and religious purposes. 

















Mr. Henry W. Haynes spoke of the great value of this 
map, and referred to a small tract, presumably written by 
Manasseh Cutler and published in Salem in 1789, which gave 
an explanation of it, the statements of which are vouched for 
as *‘just and true” by Thomas Hutchins, of New York, Geog- 
rapher of the United States. Mr. Haynes read from Justin 
Winsor’s “ Narrative and Critical History of America” (vol. 
vii, p. 536”. col. 2) statements which showed that both the 
map and the explanation of it are extremely rare. 

Mr. EDWARD CHANNING confirmed what had been said, 
and added that he was very familiar with the subject, as he 
had assisted Mr. Winsor in preparing this part of his history, 
and considered the discovery of this map as a remarkable 
* find.” 

Mr. ALBERT B. HART indorsed the views of the other 
speakers, and regarded it as a matter of much interest that 


this map had been brought to light. 
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Rev. Dr. JAMEs DE NORMANDIE read an account of some 
alleged diabolical performances at Great Island, near Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, as follows 


Great Island was long the name of Newcastle, which in 
the early history of the Piscataqua settlement was the Court 
end of Portsmouth. About a third of a mile east by south 
of the last bridge as you go from Portsmouth, there stood as 
early as 1686 a large mansion with a gambrel roof and a hall 
extending through the lower story, with several spacious 
chambers above. The house belonged to one George Wal- 
ton, called a Planter, and among the inmates was one Richard 
Chamberlain, a prominent public functionary under Cran- 
field, being variously styled Justice of the Peace, Secretary 
of State, Clerk of the Court; and near by was a friend of his, 
also prominent in provincial matters, Captain Walter Bare- 
foot. When Chamberlain went home to England, he wrote 
a book which was printed in London in 1698, and of which 
the following is the name : — 


“Lithobolia: or, the Stone-Throwing Devil. Being an Exact and True 
Account (by way of Journal) of the various Actions of Infernal Spirits, 
or (Devils Incarnate) Witches, or both; and the great Disturbances and 
Amazement they gave to George Waltons Family, at a place called 
Great Island in the Province of New Hampshire in New England, 
chiefly in Throwing about (by an Invisible hand) Stones, Bricks, and 
Brick-bats of all Sizes, with several other things, as Hammers, Mauls, 
Iron Crows, Spits, and other Domestick Utensils, as came into their 
Hellish Minds, and this for the space of a Quarter of a Year. By 
R. C. Esqr. who was a Sojourner in the same Family the whole Time 
and an Ocular Witness of those Diabolick Inventions. The Contents 
hereof being manifestly known to the Inhabitants of that Province, and 
persons of other Provinces, and is upon record in his Majesties Council 


Court held for that Province. London: Printed and are to be sold by 
E. Whitlook near Stationers Hall, 1698.” 4to, Dedication 2, & pp. 16. 


These preternatural occurrences were supposed to be caused 
by the maliciousness of a neighboring woman who pretended 
that some land of her field had been taken into the bounds of 
this George Walton, and who had been heard to say with 
much bitterness that the said Walton should never quietly 
enjoy that piece of ground. 

This true narration, the writer says, is set down to rectify 
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the depraved judgments and sentiments of such disbelieving 
persons as reject the operations and Being of Witches, and 
convince all who hear without ‘prejudice, by the testimony 
of eyewitnessess almost every day for a quarter of a year 
together. 

One Sunday night about ten of the clock this Richard Cham- 
berlain, Justice of the Peace, lodging at the house of George 
Walton, heard many stones thrown and hit with noise against 
the top and all sides of the house. Walton and his neighbor 
Amazeen, an Italian, had gone to examine the gate between 
their houses, which had a habit of being wrung off the hinges 
and cast upon the ground, and as they returned to the house 
they were assaulted with a peal of stones. 

Everybody in the house was aroused at the strange alarm, 
and all looked out as sharply as possible, it being a bright 
moonlight night, but could make no discovery. Then a 
shower of stones, and some of them as big as the fist, came 
into the entry of the house, whereupon they withdrew into 
the next room, none being hit save only the youth. “ Praised 
be Almighty Providence,” says R. C., * for certainly the in- 
fernal agent, constant enemy to mankind, had he not been 
overruled, intended no less than Death or maim.” Forthwith 
they began a search over the house, but when they came back 
into the room these “ unfriendly lapidary salutations” were 
resumed. The windows were broken, and yet the stones had 
a way of coming apparently from the inside, forcing the bars 
and lead of windows out, and falling back into the room, 


and one stone they took out of the glass of the window 
where it lodged itself in the breaking it, in a hole exactly fit 


for the stone. Sometimes they marked the stones and found 
the same ones were taken up and thrown at them again and 
again. Immediately upon going to bed R. C. was awakened 
by another battery, when it seemed as if shelves, pictures, 
books, and everything had been knocked down, and upon all 
the household rushing to his room, they found a stone weigh- 
ing eight pounds and a half which had burst open the door. 
The next day while the men were at work in the field, and 
with Mr. Woodbridge, the divine, present to see, the stones 
came jumping and tumbling on the grass, and upon one per- 
son sceptically asserting he was not persuaded but that the 
boys at work did throw them, the devil rewarded his infidel- 
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ity by a blow with a stone upon the boy, which convinced 
the one and set the boy a crying. That night R. C. began 
to play upon a musical instrument, when a great stone came 
rumbling into the room, which, he says, was on a much differ- 
ent account than in the days of old, and of old fabulous In- 
chantments, his music being none of the best ; and while many 
gathered at the house on account of the marvellous thing, just 
us the stones were being thrown about, two youths saw a 
black cat in the fields, which was shot at, but missed by its 
changing places, and being immediately at some distance and 
then out of sight. 

The next Monday Walton went by water toa place called 
Great Bay, and as the men were at work in the woods, there 
came another shower of stones, which they gathered up into 
a pile under a tree, and returning after a time found they had 
disappeared, and were again thrown about; and once when 
returning from Great Bay with a load of hay, about mid- 
way in the river, he found his boat in a sinking condition, by 
the pulling out the stopple in the bottom, —a contrivance or 
combination, says R. C., of the old serpent to have drowned 
my good landlord and his company. 

At one time after a number of prominent persons gathered 
there had been wonderfully affected by these strange things, 
they offered to give testimonials, which R. C. Esqr. then wrote 
down, and several signed a paper attesting the truth of their 
being eyewitnesses of at least half a score of stones that even- 
ing thrown invisibly into the field and entry and chambers of 
George Walton’s house. 

One of the worst days was Friday the 4th of August. 
Walton was hit divers times, and all that day as they were 
reaping it ceased not, and there fell above an hundred stones ; 
sickles were bent, and Mrs. Walton, going out to make most 
diligent observation to dispel the incredulity of some, and 
confirm her own belief, met with a severe blow from the un- 
seen Power, and Mr. Woodbridge, the divine, and Mr. Jef- 
frys, the merchant, were all hit and injured. 

Thereafter the stony disturbances grew less, and last of all 
they ended with Mr. Walton, whom going in his boat from the 
Great Island to Portsmouth to attend the council which had 
taken cognizance of the matter, as if to have a final fling at 
him, the devil hit sadly with three pebble stones as big as one’s 
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fist, one of which broke his head, which for evidence R. C. 
saw him show to the president of the council; and from a 
stroke of another he complained afterwards to his death. 

The “ Lithobolia”’ closes thus : — 


“Who that peruses these preternatural occurrences can possibly 
be so much an Enemy to his own Soul, and irrefutable Reason, as ob- 
stinately to oppose himself to, or confusedly fluctuate in the Opinion 
& doctrine of Demons & Spirits & Witches: certainly he that do’s 
so must do two things more: He must temerariously unhinge or 
undermine the best Religion in the World; and he must disingenu- 
ously quit & abandon that of the three Theologick Virtues or Graces 
to which the great Doctor of the Gentils gave the precedence, 
Charity, through his unchristian & uncharitable incredulity.” 


Dr. SAMUEL A. GREEN exhibited a volume of tracts relating 
to Rev. George Whitefield, and said : — 


From time: to time, either through carelessness or by theft, 
it falls to the lot of all libraries to meet with losses of books, 
etc. Occasionally, in some unexpected way, a volume turns 
up which has long been missing; and the joy of a librarian 
over such a discovery is far greater than over * the ninety 
and nine which went not astray.” Since the last meeting a 
bound volume of tracts has been returned to the Historical 
Society, which was taken out nearly three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago, and has been missing from the shelves during the 
whole of that period; and I feel prompted to put the facts 
of the case on record. 

Several weeks ago I received a note from Mr. Jacob T. 
Bowne, of Springfield, Librarian of the International Christian 
Association Training School in that city, saying that he had 
recently come into the possession of a volume of pamphlets 
relating to George Whitefield, which bore the bookplate of 
this Society; and asking if the book was a duplicate here, 
and if it had been either duly sold or exchanged. Of course 
my curiosity was somewhat excited, and at once I had the 
matter looked up. After an examination I found that the 
stray book belonged to a set of three volumes, the other two 
being bound uniformly, and both marked “ Whitfield” on the 
back; and furthermore that all three were lent out to the 
same person on June 12, 1826. On communicating these 
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facts to Mr. Bowne, he very promptly returned the book to 
the library. The three volumes are made up of tracts relat- 
ing to George Whitefield, which for the most part had once 
belonged to the Eliot family, Andrew, John, and Ephraim 
(father and two sons), and had been given to the Society by 
the representatives of that family during the years 1791 and 
1792. They were bound soon after the tracts were received, 
probably in 1792, and in uniform board covers with the same 
lettering on the back. There is no record to show when the 
first volume was returned ; but the second has on a fly-leaf 
the following memorandum in the handwriting of Dr. John 
Appleton, formerly Assistant Librarian, and signed with his 
initials: “This volume was found in the Library of a de- 
ceased clergyman in New Haven, Conn. and returned to 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, by Franklin B. Dexter, 
Tutor in Yale College, July 28, 1866. J. A.” The third 
volume came back ten days ago, on April 30, and now stands 
side by side with its two mates, from which it has been so 
long separated. 

In justice to the memory of the minister who had the 
books out, and to that of his family, I will add, as a postscript, 
that the delay was undoubtedly caused by carelessness and 
negligence on their part, and not through any dishonest 
motive. 

It was the practice of early Librarians of the Society to 
enter, on a fly-leaf of each volume of miscellaneous tracts, the 
titles contained therein, as well as occasionally other memo- 
randa. A bound volume marked *“ Sermons” on the back — 
of which the first title is ‘* The Church of Ephesus arraign’d ” 
(Charles-Town, S. C., 1768); and the last title “ A Short 
Narrative of the Extraordinary Work at Cambuslang” [in 
Scotland], ete. (Boston, 1742) — has a note at the end of the 
book, written by John Eliot, Librarian, 1791-1793, 1795-1798. 
The note evidently alludes to these Whitefield pamphlets, now 
forming the three volumes, and shows the care and diligence 
used by the Librarian in collecting them, It is also equally 
clear that he intended to include “ A Short Narrative of the 
Extraordinary Work at Cambuslang” in one of the “ Whit- 
field’ volumes; but instead of doing this, the binder put it in 
the volume which is mentioned above and marked “ Sermons ” 
on the back. His note is as follows: — 
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There is no persuading Bookbinders to do as you desire them. 

Besides the misplacing of several pamphlets & paying no regard to 
the date, tho’ arranged for him by the Librarian, he must take this 
Narrative of the work at C. from the parcell which were collected with 
great diligence & many months assiduity ; & where all the Cambuslang 
pieces preceeded the other works of the Whitefieldian controversy. 

Two books are spoiled to the no small vexation of M' E. who hath 
had his patience tried often in this way. 

Use — or Caution. 

Never send but pamphlets enough to fill one volume —let these be 
bound in boards only till you have seen them — then may you alter the 
arrangm! before the finishing. Otherwise you must stand over the Book- 
binder till there is not a bare possibility of his mistaking. 


Mr. JAMES F. HUNNEWELL presented a beautiful etching of 
the New South Church, on Church Green, of which the late 
Rev. Dr. John T. Kirkland and the late Rev. Dr. Alexander 
Young, former members of this Society, were ministers. 

An informal discussion ensued over the historical tradition 
connected with the ‘* Washington Elm,” at the junction of 
Garden and Mason Streets, opposite Cambridge Common. The 
condition of the tree had recently been a newspaper topic; 
and it had been alleged, in connection with its possible early 
removal, that no contemporary or reliable evidence existed 
that Washington ever assumed command of the American 
army under the tree, while the tradition to that effect could 
not be traced back beyond 1820. The opinion of the President 
as to the probabilities in the case was finally asked, he having 
at one period had some military experience. 

The PrEsIDENT thereupon remarked that, while he usually 
felt very scant respect for tradition or recollection as a basis 
of history, and though he did not pretend to have looked into 
the authorities in the case under discussion, yet the probabili- 
ties, as he understood them, were so strongly in favor of this 
particular tradition that he was disposed to give complete 
credence to it. The facts must first be taken into careful con- 
sideration, That of July, 1875, at Cambridge was not the ordi- 
nary assumption of control of an army by a general newly 
appointed to its command ; such, for instance, as the command 
of the Army of the Potomac when General Hooker succeeded 
General Burnside, or General Meade succeeded General Hooker. 
On the contrary, the circumstances of 1775 were peculiar. 
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Before the arrival of Washington the troops in front of Boston 
were merely the militia of several distinct colonies acting in 
co-operation, each under its own independently commissioned 
commander. Those of Massachusetts were commanded by 
General Ward, commissioned by the provincial Congress of 
Massachusetts; those of New Hampshire were under the 
command of General Stark, commissioned by that State ; those 
of Connecticut were under the command of General Putnam, 
and soon. These distinct commands were now to be consoli- 
dated into a continental force, and the officer regularly com- 
missioned by Congress was to take command of it. The troops 
were nearly all of the New England States; the officer was a 
Virginian. 

Washington was not sensational, but he was sensible. 
While he was not at all the man dramatically to flourish his 
sword, or go through any other empty show under an elm-tree 
on a July, or any other, morning, he was soldier enough to 
give its proper importance to a dignified and imposing bearing 
as a factor in discipline. Especially must this have been de- 
sirable in the case of a force made up of material which had to 
be shaped into an army. Washington’s immense native good 
sense, as well as his experience, would have made him very 
much alive to these facts. 

Under these circumstances, the probabilities are that the 
act of taking command would be emphasized ; that is, the occa- 
sion would be made one of great state and much military form, 
Such, at least, is the natural assumption. The commander 
would be introduced to his army; not, so to speak, sneak into 
its control. 

The continental forces were then encamped in Cambridge 
in the vicinity of the College. It must be remembered that 
the houses we now see in that neighborhood were not then 
built; there was no fence about the Common; the principal 
body of the army was there concentrated and encamped. The 
natural course, under such circumstances, would have been to 
have these troops drawn up on the parade ground in front of 
their camp, upon a given day, when the newly appointed 
commander-in-chief would appear and formally assume his 
functions. 

Assuming this, the parade ground on which the forces 
would naturally have been drawn up would have been the 
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Common. Quite as naturally they would have faced towards 
the Worcester road, the main thoroughfare from Cambridge to 
the interior. When the hour fixed for the ceremony had 
arrived, Washington, mounted, in full uniform and accom- 
panied by his staff, would unquestionably have taken his posi- 
tion at some prominent and convenient point, in front of the 
line ; and no point could have been more convenient for that 
purpose than where the roads parted, one leading to his head- 
quarters, in the immediate vicinity of the so-called ** Washing- 
ton Elm.” The army drawn up for review would then have 
faced him, with its officers at their proper positions in front of 
the line. Following the usual order in such cases, which it 
may be assumed was at that time in vogue, the commission 
of the new General-in-Chief would then have been read before 
the command, thus paraded, by the adjutant of the army, who- 
ever that may have been. After the reading was finished, 
the senior officer, now superseded in command, probably Gen- 
eral Ward, would have given the order to present arms.. The 
drums would have rolled, the standards been dipped, arms 
presented, and a salute fired. The new commanding general 
would then have drawn his sword, with it returned the salute, 
and in so doing formally assumed command. 

Such would undoubtedly have been the natural order of 
performances, and to this natural order of performances the 
locality lends itself in all respects. On general principles, 
therefore, the President said, he had great faith in the correct- 
ness of the tradition. The probabilities seemed strong that, 
in the immediate proximity of the elm, probably just in front 
of it, in exact accordance with the tradition, Washington did, 
on some day shortly after his arrival at Cambridge, not only 
assume command, but actually draw his sword in so doing, 
before the now consolidated force there paraded to do him 
honor, and to lend all possible military form and state to the 
occasion. The burden of proof seems to be upon those who 
seek to discredit the tradition. The probabilities all are in 
its favor. 

Mr. EDWARD CHANNING gave an interesting account of a 
recent visit to some historical places in Virginia, and partic- 
ularly described the present condition of Jamestown, the site 
of which was being gradually washed away. 

Remarks were also made during the meeting by Messrs. 
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Henry W. Haynes, ALBERT B. Hart, LUCIEN CARR, 
SAMUEL A. GREEN, EpmMunD F,. SLAFrER, ANDREW McF. 
Davis, ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, and the PRESIDENT. 

Mr, THORNTON K. LoTHROP communicated the memoir of 
the late Hon. John Lowell, LL.D. (H. U. 1848), which he 
had been appointed to write for publication in the Proceedings. 

A new serial comprising the record of the March and April 
meetings was ready for delivery at this meeting. 














MEMOIR OF JOHN LOWELL. 


MEMOIR 


OF 
JOHN LOWELL, LL.D. 


BY THORNTON K. LOTHROP. 


Joun LOWELL, the fourth of that name in direct descent from 
the first minister of Newburyport, who died in 1767, was born 
in Boston on the 18th of October, 1824. His father, John 
Amory Lowell, and his grandfather, as well as himself, were 
members of the Historical Society, and their memoirs are to 
be found in our Proceedings, vol. ii. pp. 160-169, and second 
series, vol. xii. pp. 113-129. 

At the time of his birth his father was living on the lower 
(southerly) corner of what are now Bedford and Chauncy 
Streets, but at that time, between Bedford and Summer 
Streets at the point where Chauncy Street now turns off, 
there was on Summer Street a place called Chauncy Place, 
running about two-thirds of the way through, and then closed 
by a brick wall with two openings for foot passengers, but 
none for vehicles, and turning up from Bedford Street a 
similar place called Bedford Place, on the upper side of which 
and next to the wall stood the house of Judge Charles Jackson, 
having a large garden and pear orchard extending down the 
place until it touched the garden of Judge Prescott, which 
stretched from there up Bedford Street towards Washington. 
The lower side of Bedford Place was occupied by a row of 
brick houses, and in the one at the corner, as has already been 
said, John Lowell was born. 

In Chauncy Place, next to the dividing wall between that 
and Bedford Place, stood the Chauncy Hall School, then under 
the management of a well-known teacher, Gideon F, Thayer. 
To this school, partly perhaps from its nearness as well as for 
its reputation, Judge Lowell was sent, as soon as he was old 

23 
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enough to go to a man’s school. He was fitted for college 
in the private school of Daniel G. Ingraham, who kept for 
more than twenty years the leading private classical school in 
Boston; and graduated from Harvard in 1843 at the age of 
eighteen years, with high distinction in Greek, Latin, Philoso- 
phy, and History — indeed it would seem that he must have 
been recognized as especially proficient in Greek, as at the 
Exhibition in October, 1841, he was one of the speakers in 
a Greek dialogue, “ Extract from Shakespeare’s Henry the 
Fourth: Glendower and Hotspur”; and at the corresponding 
Exhibition in the following year, had a Greek oration, * Bépwr 
év ‘EdAddu.”” He was among the first scholars in his class: of 
his Commencement part, an English oration, the Rev. Dr. John 
Pierce wrote in his diary: * The subject of this oration was 
‘The Battle of the Nile’ — eight minutes in length, a summary 
of the principal facts.” ! 

After leaving college Lowell entered the Dane Law School, 
and remained there for the full course of two years. He was 
then for a year in the office of Mr. Charles G. Loring, and was 
udmitted to the bar in 1846. Directly afterwards he went to 
Kurope with his father and family, and was absent about a 
year. On his return he formed a connection with his brother- 
in-law, Mr. William Sohier, and began the practice of the law. 
This connection lasted until 1857, when he took an office by 
himself. 

The business in Mr. Sohier’s office was mostly chamber 
practice and largely connected with the management of trust 
estates, and Mr. Lowell’s work there was not such as to give 
him the opportunity for any especial display of ability, or to 
attract any one’s attention. His name, I think, appears only 
twice in the Massachusetts Reports for this period. In the 
autumn of 1857 he separated from Mr. Sohier almost at the 
moment when the financial difficulties of that time were reach- 
ing their crisis. These difficulties affected very seriously the 
manufacturing interests of this part of the Commonwealth, and 
many of the large mercantile firms who had been the agents 
of the factories. The family and business connections of Mr. 
Lowell and his father naturally caused him to be consulted in 
some of these matters, and he thus became interested in the 
consideration of questions arising in bankruptcy and insol- 


1 2 Mass. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, vol. v. p. 237. 
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vency, a branch of the law in which as a judge he subsequently 
acquired a well-deserved and wide-spread reputation. 

He continued in the practice of the law until 1865. During 
part of this period he had charge of the ** Law Reporter,” a 
monthly journal then published in Boston. From May, 1856, 
he was for two years its sole editor, and afterwards until 
April, 1860, joint editor with Mr. Samuel M. Quincy of the 
Boston bar. Four volumes (vols. 19, 20, 21, and 22) were 
published while he was editor. 

Upon the resignation of Judge Sprague of the United States 
District Court of Massachusetts, in March, 1865, Mr. Lowell 
was appointed his successor. The appointment was wholly 
unsolicited by Mr, Lowell. It was made upon the recom- 
mendation of a few of the leaders of the Suffolk bar; the 
letter which they addressed to the President was written by 
Mr. Charles G. Loring, and was signed by himself, Mr. Charles 
B. Goodrich, Mr. Sidney Bartlett, Judge Josiah G. Abbott, 
Mr. Samuel E. Sewall, Mr. Edward D. Sohier, Mr. George 
Bemis, and Mr, Dwight Foster; it was carried to Washington 
at the same time with Judge Sprague’s resignation by Mr. 
Richard H. Dana, Jr., who was then the United States attor- 
ney here. The nomination was suggested to Mr. Lincoln by 
Mr. Sumner and Mr. Dana, and was made and confirmed on 
the same day. 

The appointment was one peculiarly gratifying to Mr. 
Lowell, for his great-grandfather, Judge John Lowell, had 
been appointed in 1789 by General Washington to this same 
office, and was the first District Judge of the United States 
for the District of Massachusetts; and Mr. Lowell felt a 
natural and proper pride and pleasure in succeeding to the 
honorable position and duties of his ancestor. In 1878, on the 
death of the Hon. George F. Shepley, Judge of the Circuit 
Court of the United States for the First Circuit, he was 
made Circuit Judge, thus again succeeding his great-grand- 
father, who had been appointed by President John Adams to 
a similar position in the court which the Federalists created 
in the last year of President Adams’s administration, only to 
have the act creating it repealed and the court destroyed by 
the Democrats under Jefferson, as the simplest mode of getting 
rid of the Federalist judges whom Adams had appointed. 

In May, 1884, a little more than nineteen years after his 
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first appointment to the bench, Judge Lowell resigned his 
position as Circuit Judge, and resumed the practice of the law 
in Boston. His long period of service as a judge had given 
the public ample opportunity to recognize his legal ability and 
wisdom, and from the time he returned to the bar until his last 
short illness, he was fully occupied with professional work. 
He served as arbitrator, or sat as a commissioner or special 
master in many causes and matters of importance; he was 
retained as counsel in litigations involving large interests and 
difficult questions, and his advice was constantly sought in 
solving the perplexities that arise in the administration of the 
law of bankruptcy. Fortunately for him this professional 
work was interesting and stimulating and sufficiently engross- 
ing to distract his mind from domestic griefs and anxieties, 
which weighed upon him heavily at intervals. 

During these years he visited Europe two or three times in 
the summer with his family, before a severe accident to his 
wife rendered it difficult for her to travel. 

He married, in 1853, Lucy Buckminster, the only daughter 
of our late associate Mr. George B. Emerson, whose memoir 
may be found in our Proceedings, vol. xx. pp. 232-259, and 
of Olivia Buckminster, his wife, daughter of the Rev. Joseph 
Buckminster, of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and sister of 
the Rev. Joseph Stevens Buckminster, of Brattle Square 
Church, Boston. For some time after his marriage, Judge 
Lowell lived at No.: 11 Chestnut Street, in the house in 
which his wife was born, but in 1858 he purchased a farm 
lying between Chestnut Hill and Hammond’s Pond, where he 
lived until his death on the 14th of May, 1897. He had 
inherited a taste for country life and an interest in trees 
and plants, shrubs and flowers, from which he derived dur- 
ing these years great enjoyment; and the time which he 
passed in going about his place, in looking at the improve- 
ments he had made, and considering those which he pro- 
posed to make, undoubtedly contributed to the preservation 
of his health and the prolongation of his life. He was not 
aman of a remarkable physique, yet until his last illness it 
is doubtful whether he was ever detained from his office for 
two days at a time by any physical ailment. 

In addition to the labors of his profession he filled during 
these latter years many positions of importance and responsi- 
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bility. In 1896 he was appointed, by Governor Wolcott, 
chairman of the commission to revise the laws of Massa- 
chusetts on the subject of taxation, and held this office at 
the time of his death. He was also Vice-President of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, of which he had been for 
many years one of the Trustees; was one of the Trustees of 
the Peabody Education Fund, an Overseer of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and a Fellow of the American Academy. He 
received the degree of Doctor of Laws from Williams College 
in 1870, and from Harvard in 1871. He was elected a 
member of our Society in September, 1878, and was one of 
the Council in the years 1887-89. His professional and other 
labors fully occupied him; but he prepared for the Society 
the memoirs of his grandfather and of our late associate Mr. 
Edward Bangs ; at the meeting in commemoration of the his- 
torian Parkman he made a brief, but very appreciative and 
suggestive speech, and he left a substantial proof of his inter- 
est in our prosperity by a legacy of three thousand dollars. 

Before his appointment as District Judge, Mr. Lowell's 
work at the bar had been chiefly office practice. His clients, 
if not very numerous, were warmly attached to him, were 
continually demanding his counsel, and had the most implicit 
confidence in the opinions he gave them. When consulted 
by any one of them, he rarely looked at a book; but after 
hearing what the client had to say, would sit perfectly quiet 
until he had sufficiently considered the question, and then 
advise him in a way showing intuitive sagacity and famil- 
iarity both with the fundamental principles of the law and 
their application by the courts. He was always a diligent 
student, reading carefully, digesting slowly, and assimilating 
thoroughly what was new or seemed to him important in the 
volumes of reports that from time to time appeared, so that 
when his judicial work began he was well equipped for the 
duties that devolved upon him. 

The District Court of the United States, of which he was 
at first appointed judge, is a court of limited and peculiar 
jurisdiction ; it has the exclusive cognizance of admiralty 
and maritime cases and of all crimes committed upon the 
high seas; it is also a prize court, and sits as a criminal court, 
for the trial of offences against the laws of the United States, 
such as violations of the post-office and revenue laws, ete. 
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The number of jury trials in this court is however very 
limited and mostly confined to criminal cases, usually of 
great simplicity. Judge Lowell’s want of experience in prac- 
tice before a jury and in dealing with juries was for this 
reason a source of much less embarrassment to him in this 
court than it would have been in most others. He had, in 
fact, before his appointment tried only one jury case, and 
was perfectly aware of the difficulties under which he labored 
in public speaking. Time and constant practice diminished 
these difficulties, and made it more easy for him to preside 
at jury trials, as he gradually overcame the obstacles which 
sprang largely from his want of training and experience, and 
a lack of confidence in himself. 

The Civil War was not over when he was appointed to the 
bench, and the effects of the destruction of our merchant 
marine by the guns of the Confederate cruisers, and of the 
transfer of our ships to foreign owners, now s0 evident in 
many other ways besides that of the sadly diminished num- 
ber and importance of the suits in Admiralty, had not then 
made themselves thoroughly felt. At the time of his appoint- 
ment there were many causes pending which Judge Sprague’s 
long illness had prevented his hearing, and Judge Lowell had 
at first no lack of Admiralty suits of all kinds, including 
some difficult questions in prize causes. The principles and 
practice of the Admiralty Court were especially congenial to 
him. He was in full sympathy with the tenderness which 
that court has always shown for the ignorant and improvi- 
dent sailor, and the cardinal rule of the Admiralty that no 
error of statement, or technical defect, or mistake in the kind 
of relief asked for should interfere with or prevent such a 
decision of a cause as would work substantial justice between 
the parties, was in entire harmony with his view as to what 
should be the aim of all courts and judges so far as the es- 
tablished rules of law and the decided cases would permit, — 
an opinion which he held so strongly that for his efforts to 
attain this end he was at times called “wayward” in his 
decisions. 

At the time of Judge Lowell’s appointment there was no 
national bankrupt act in force, although there was an insol- 
vent act in Massachusetts with which and its operation he 
was very familiar ; but two years after he became the judge of 
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the District Court, Congress passed the National Bankrupt 
Act of 1867, in the administration of which he won a distine- 
tion which placed him among the foremost, — it is perhaps 
not too much to say, at the head of the judges in this country 
having original jurisdiction of cases in bankruptcy and charged 
with the administration of this law. 

As has already been said, the subject of bankruptcy had 
interested him many years before his appointment to the 
bench; he had begun the preparation of the treatise on this 
branch of the law which since his death has been published 
by his son, and the work he had done on this book had made 
him unusually familiar with the underlying principles of the 
bankrupt laws and the adjudicated cases. The purposes of a 
bankrupt act,—to secure the equitable distribution of an 
insolvent debtor's assets among his creditors, to grant him his 
discharge from his antecedent liabilities if he has honestly 
surrendered all his property to be so distributed,— and on the 
other hand, to prevent such a debtor from receiving the bene- 
fit of the act, if he has fraudulently concealed for his own ad- 
vantage a part of his estate, or unfairly preferred some of his 
creditors, — these purposes equitable in both aspects, and the 
simplicity and directness of the methods of procedure under 
the practice in bankruptcy, were all in harmony with Judge 
Lowell’s convictions of the useful and beneficent purposes of 
the Law and Courts of justice, and made the administration 
of this law a work for which he was especially well suited, 
which he enjoyed, and which he discharged not merely to the 
satisfaction of the bar, but to the approval of that class of the 
community whose interests are most affected by it, and who 
are perfectly able to judge whether it is well and wisely 
ad ministered. 

Upon Judge Lowell’s retirement from the bench in May, 
1884, the merchants of Boston invited him to a public dinner, 
that they might have an opportunity of testifying their high 
esteem and affectionate consideration for him ‘as an adminis- 
trator of the laws which most nearly concerned them in their 
business relations, whose decisions and interpretations of these 
laws had received the approval of the mercantile community 
throughout the land. This unusual tribute coming from the 
source from which it emanated, was most gratifying to Judge 
Lowell as a proof that his administration of the bankrupt law 
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had not only been in accord with the strong common sense of 
the business men of the community, but also with the prin- 
ciples of justice and equity which it has been the aim of every 
well-intended law of bankruptcy to carry out. The merean- 
tile community still further showed its appreciation of him by 
requesting him at a later date to prepare a new bankrupt act 
to be laid before Congress. But this act was unfortunately not 
passed, 

The jurisdiction of the Circuit Court of the United States 
for the First Circuit, of which Judge Lowell was appointed 
judge in 1878, includes the States of Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Rhode Island, as well as Massachusetts; his duties as 
Circuit Judge brought him in contact with the members of 
the bar and with the people of all these States; that he dis- 
charged these duties to their satisfaction was shown by the 
attendance of lawyers from every State in the circuit at the 
bar meeting in Boston after his death, and by the abundant 
testimony they gave of their recognition and thorough appre- 
ciation of his worth and ability, both as a magistrate and a 
man. The business of the Circuit Court is quite different 
from that of a district court. It has no original jurisdiction 
in bankruptcy or admiralty, but in these matters sits only as a 
court of appeals. It deals more largely with cases at com- 
mon law and with civil suits for violation of the revenue 
laws. It has also jurisdiction of patent causes, a branch of 
the law which is thought to require some special aptitude 
for and knowledge of mechanics as well as of the physical 
sciences. Neither Judge Lowell’s professional work at the 
bar nor on the bench had ever brought him to the study of 
this branch of the law, and he was at the outset and contin- 
ued to be unduly distrustful of his ability to master and 
properly decide the patent cases that were brought before him. 
As he occasionally jocosely expressed it, “ he was afraid of only 
one thing in the law,—those infernal machines.” But he 
applied himself with the conscientiousness and thoroughness 
that distinguished all his work to the study and investigation 
of these cases, and by the common consent of the counsel who 
came before him in patent causes, proved himself an excellent 
patent judge. 

His judicial opinions are marked by clearness of thought 
and the direct, terse, and vigorous expression of it, with no 
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digressions and no discussions or dicta not absolutely necessary 
to the determination of the precise points before him. In de- 
ciding a cause he took the line of least resistance ; if it were 
a short cut he availed himself of it, and this not so much 
because this course saved him labor, as because he intended 
his judgment to be confined to the determination of the case 
actually before him. He was careful, therefore, not to stray 
from the real questions at issue, and to avoid being beguiled 
into by-paths of interesting legal investigation which had but 
little or no tendency to enlighten or aid him in arriving at 
his conclusions, and were not important in determining his 
final results. 

He had a natural aptitude for the law, one might almost 
say a legal instinct, and this was strengthened and quickened 
by thought and study; he possessed as a judge a remarkable 
intuition “ for perceiving on which side lay the justice of any 
case, and an equally remarkable ingenuity in showing that a 
decision in favor of that side was in accordance with the 
” When he found himself obliged to 
yield to precedents which prevented what justice seemed to 
him to require, he did so with a reluctance which he never 
tried to conceal and sometimes openly expressed. His quiet 
humor not infrequently enlivened a trial and occasionally ap- 
peared in his opinions, as when in denying a motion to set 
aside a verdict because one juror had been asleep during part 
of the trial, he said, ** If one of the jurors was asleep the de- 
fendant should have called attention to the fact at the time. 
There is no suggestion that it is newly discovered, and I can- 
not now say that the defendant may not have thought his 
interests were promoted by the actual course of the trial in 
this respect.”” Or to quote one more instance, in a suit 
where a ship-owner contended that the master had forfeited 
his wages by taking on board some casks of Madeira wine, the 
ship articles prohibiting him from carrying distilled spirits 
under penalty of forfeiting his pay, Judge Lowell demolished 
the elaborate argument of the counsel for the ship-owner by 
saying, “ Wine is not distilled spirits, and cannot be made so 
by a usage of the port of New Bedford or any other process 
that I am acquainted with, except distillation.” 

It is difficult, and perhaps out of place in a memoir like 
this, to attempt any illustration of the characteristics and 

24 


settled rules of law. 
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qualities of Judge Lowell as a magistrate ; but there is one 
decision of his which so fully exhibits these that I may per- 
haps be pardoned for endeavoring to state it so that it may 
be intelligible to the general reader. 

Under our revenue laws a person who pays moneys de- 
manded of him as duties upon an importation into the United 
States cannot recover them back, even though they were not 
legally due, unless he first makes a protest to the Collector, and 
if that officer decides against him, appeals to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. If the Secretary confirms the Collector’s 
action and the importer pays the duties demanded, either in 
order to obtain possession of his goods, or, if he already has 
them, in order to prevent the government’s compelling him to 
return them, as it has a right to do within a limited period, he 


may then sue the Collector and recover the money if it was 


wrongfully exacted; but if this period has elapsed and the 
government can no longer recall the goods, and the importer 
then pays the sum demanded as duties, it is in law a voluntary 
payment, and the money cannot be recovered, 

It had been decided in the United States Circuit Court 
in New York that if an importer under such circumstances 
refused to pay and the government sued him, he had no 
defence to the action, that the decision of the Secretary in 
every such case was final and conclusive as to the amount 
to be paid as duties on the particular importation as to which 
the appeal was takei, and that the importer could not be 
permitted at the trial to introduce evidence that the deci- 
sion was wrong, and the goods not liable under the tariff to 
the duties demanded by the Secretary and Collector! And 
this case had been cited with approbation by the Supreme 
Court. 

In this state of the law the government brought suit in 
Massachusetts to recover an amount claimed as duties, in a 
case where the importer insisted that the decisions of both 
the Collector and Secretary had fixed the duties at a higher 
rate than that imposed upon the goods under their proper 
classification in the tariff, The government relied upon the 
decision in the New York Circuit Court which has just been 
quoted, and its apparent approval by the Supreme Court, and 
objected to the admission of any evidence tending to show the 


1 7 Benedict’s Reports, 251. 
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Secretary’s action to be wrong. The monstrous injustice of 
permitting an executive officer to require on an importation 
duties which an importer claimed to be in excess of the tariff, 
and then denying the importer the right to raise an issue in 
«a court of law as to the correctness of that officer’s action, 
shocked Judge Lowell’s sense of justice ; and instead of accept- 
ing the New York decision as final, he reviewed the whole 
question, criticised this decision, to use his own language, 
‘* with as much freedom as if he had made it under like cir- 
cumstances, that is, when important considerations affecting 
the decision were not argued and escaped notice,” showed 
that the approval of the Supreme Court, carefully examined, 
was limited to so much of the opinion in the New York case 
as declared that, in order to maintain his rights in court, an 
importer must show an exact compliance with the requirements 
of the statutes, and prove his protest to the Collector and ap- 
peal to the Secretary. This proof having been given in the 
case before him, Judge Lowell admitted the evidence offered 
to show that the decisions of the Collector and Secretary were 
wrong, and finally gave judgment for the importer.!_ The case 
was carried by the government to the Supreme Court of the 
United States;? that Court tacitly acquiesced in Judge 
Lowell’s construction of its previous dicta as to the case in 
New York, affirmed his judgment, and relieved the govern- 
ment from the injustice and opprobrium of allowing its pub- 
lic officers, under cover of law, to exact money from a citizen 
in violation of a statute, leaving him without any opportunity 
of resistance or defence. 

Any attempt to characterize Judge Lowell’s judicial quali- 
ties would be imperfect if it failed to recognize and call 
attention to the fact that he had not merely the respect, but 
the warm affection of the members of the bar. His simple 
and unassuming manner claimed nothing, yet no one ever 
thought of treating him with discourtesy. His natural kind- 
ness led him to treat the youngest counsel with a never fail- 
ing consideration, and to listen patiently to their arguments 
however crudely presented; and both on and off the bench 
he was always, in his relations with them, cordial, friendly, 
and ready to give them the benefit of his wisdom and learn- 
ing in any difficulty in which they might ask his advice, doing 

1 Fed. Reporter XIV. 682. 2 120 U.S. p. 109. 
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this in such a manner that he rather seemed to be receiving 
than conferring a favor. 

He was not merely a learned lawyer; he was a lover of 
books, a great reader, catholic in his tastes, and spending in 
his library many of his hours of rest and recreation. In pri- 
vate life he was an agreeable companion, a loyal friend, a most 
devoted husband and father. He was not a demonstrative 
person, but ‘ta quiet, self-contained, thoughtful, courageous, 
affectionate man, who kept his eye single for the right and 
the true, who did every duty with keen thoroughness, and 
who found his greatest pleasure in the companionship of those 
nearest and dearest to him.” 

Judge Lowell published two volumes of his decisions which 
were edited by himself; various other opinions of his are to 
be found in the Federal Reporter and similar publications. 
His contributions to the Law Reporter during his connection 
with that periodical cannot be identified. An article on Gen- 
eral Average, to be found in the Harvard Law Review, vol. ix. 
p- 185, is all that he is known to have printed after leaving 
the bench, except the two memoirs written for this Society, 
which have already been mentioned. 
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JUNE MEETING, 1900. 


THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 14th instant, 
at three o’clock, Pp. M.; the President, CHARLES FRANCIS 
Apams, LL.D., in the chair. 

The record of the May meeting was read and approved ; 
and the Librarian read the list of donors to the Library. 

The Hon. John Hay, LL.D., Secretary of State, was elected 
a Corresponding Member. 


It was Voted, That during July, August, and September the 
stated meetings be omitted, the President and Recording 
Secretary to have power to call a special meeting, if necessary. 

The PRESIDENT announced the death of the Rev. Edwards 
Amasa Park, LL.D., an Associate Member of the Society, 
which occurred at Andover, on Monday, June 4. In doing so 


he called attention to the fact that Dr. Park was, at the time 
of his death, one of the oldest members of the Society, stand- 
ing fifth in order of seniority on the roll. Dr. Park was elected 
at the September meeting, 1861, in the seventh year of Mr. 
Winthrop’s presidency. While in recognition of valuable 
literary work and recognized professional eminence Dr. Park 
could not but have become a member of the Society from a 
sense on its part of the fitness of his selection, -— so to speak, 
he naturally belonged to it, — yet his connection with it had 
been scarcely more than nominal. Rarely, if ever, attending 
its meetings, he had never served on its committees or con- 
tributed to its proceedings. Eminent as a theologist of the 
antique school, — classic, severe, unbending, — suitable tribute 
could be paid to him only by one of his own sect. 

The President also announced the death of an eminent Cor- 
responding Member, Rev. Dr. Richard S. Storrs, who died on 
the day after the death of Dr. Park. He then called upon 
Rev. Dr. McKenzie. 

Dr. McKEnzrIz spoke in substance as follows: — 
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It isa long time since Professor Park was seen upon our 
streets. Yet he was once a familiar and interesting presence, 
with his tall, gaunt form, his head crowned with a large hat 
of broad brim, and his eyes concealed behind his blue glasses. 
Men turned to look at him as he moved rapidly on his way, 
indifferent to all that was about him. It was a unique per- 
sonality, and hardly more so here than in the quiet town 
where he lived and worked. He was born more than ninety 
years ago; was a graduate of Brown University ; for two years 
© country minister, as his father had been; for two years 
Professor at Amherst College; for eleven years Professor of 
Sacred Rhetoric in the Seminary at Andover, where for thirty- 
four years afterwards he was Professor of Christian Theology. 
This is the frame of the work of his diligent years, He found 
his place when he was appointed a teacher of Theology. He 
was much more than a teacher. He made what was termed 
in those days a System of Theology. It was a difficult thing 
to do, — to bring all the doctrines of the Faith into one body in 
which every member should have its own place, and the articu- 
lation of all the parts should be exaet. It involved much 
learning and great skill. The danger was that justice would 
not be done to all the separate truths which were to be 
arranged in logical and effective order. Sustaining proof-texts 
would have to be sought and brought into position ; and it was 
by no means unlikely that even in the hands of an honest 
worker some would find themselves in strange places and set 
to strange uses. It is a tradition that the departments of 
Exegesis and Theology were not in entire accord; and that 
the Theologian expressed the wish that Professor Stowe would 
make his teaching agree with the dogmatic instruction; to 
which the other replied that he wished Professor Park would 
make his Theology agree with the New Testament. 

But the system was painfully constructed, and it was strong 
and ingenious. It was the last system. For Theology is now 
taught by new methods. I do not know that the change is 
greater than is seen in other departments of teaching. I speak 
with diffidence, but I suppose a change quite as marked could 
be found in the Harvard Law School between the methods of 
Judge Story and Judge Parker and those of the teachers who 
are now in their place ; and the change appears to be of asimi- 
lar character in the two schools. Professor Park marked out 
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a course of his own. There had already been aserious depart- 
ure from the doctrinal systems of previous masters. But there 
was need of further advance, and it needed a bold spirit to lead 
the way. The intrepid spirit was found, and at the right time. 
Against misunderstanding and misrepresentation, which have 
not been exceeded in our own day, the new teacher pro- 
claimed the new way and the new results. He fought his 
battle and prevailed. This was enough for a single life. It 
was said of him by his successor that he earned for those who 
should follow him the right to think for themselves. This is 
true, but it is perhaps more than he desired. He wished, 
rather, to win for others the right to think as he did. This 
was natural so long as he was convinced that he was himself in 
the right. Many of his students accepted his opinions and 
arguments; many modified them; some turned away from 
them to the old theories and beliefs, or to new ones of their 
own devising. He was a great teacher, and he had many 
scholars. His manner of lecturing could not easily be surpassed. 
His statements were concise and clear, and were repeated until 
every student could have them word for word. He divided 
and subdivided with minute care. His definitions were works 
of art. I have heard him classify men in their relations to 
Calvinism as Calvinists, Calvinistic, Calvinistical, Calvinisti- 
calish. He liked the term “ consistent Calvinist.” He was a 
master of illustration. He did not draw upon the classics, but 
from the life of the world which he knew, or from men whom 
he had seen, or from those whose words or acts were fruitful 
in reminiscence and anecdote. When I was his student the 
sad disaster occurred at the Pemberton Mills, a few miles away, 
and this was a quarry of illustration for all themes from 
Divine Sovereignty to Infant Baptism. A snow man built by 
students before the chapel door found a useful place in his lee- 
ture an hour later. I have excellent notes of his lectures. 
They no longer serve the purpose for which they were secured. 
3ut the order and method of them, the recollection of the man- 
ner in which the propositions were presented, — clothed with 
life, asserted, maintained, defended against all opponents, pres- 
ent and absent, real or imaginary, —I can never lose. I have 
often thought that I learned from him quite as much of homi- 
letics and rhetoric as of Theology. As a lecturer, regarded in 
a large way, I have never seen his equal. He was himself a 
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great preacher. To hear him was an event. To be carried on 
the swift stream of his impassioned eloquence, quickened by 
his presence, his attitude, the poise of his head, the might of 
his face, the flash of his eyes, the assertion of his gestures, was 
an experience worth seeking and never to be forgotten. The 
doctrines, with their illustration and enforcement, were all his 
own, and their range was over the earth and through the 
heavens. He struggled through his life against physical dis- 
ability, especially in his eyes. But he could not be conquered 
and he worked to the last. He could not be guided or re- 
strained. He knew his power and dared to use it. To any 
attempt to control him or to change his ways he had one 
answer. There are two arguments which are not easily resisted, 
conscience and the doctor. ‘ My physician tells me that I 
must,” or “ that I must not,” was areply from which there was 
no appeal, The Trustees of the Seminary against his protest 
decided that he should lecture in each year of the course of 
study. He would not swerve from the custom which had 
given him the entire middle year, whose boundary should not 
be crossed by himself or any other man. He had some of his 
lectures read at other times by a favorite student, but he kept 
on in his own way. 

When at length his health was so greatly impaired that he 
could no longer depend upon himself or be depended upon 
for the continuance of his lectures, he retired from his public 
duties, that he might prepare for publication his System of 
Theology. To what extent he pursued this work is not known. 
The Trustees tried in vain to find out how it was going on. 
When by appointment I inquired concerning the work, he 
answered that there were different ways of doingit. It might 
be done in this way, it might be done in that way; he had 
not decided which way he should take. This closed both 
knowledge and inquiry. It should be added, however, that he 
said he had claimed for his system that it could be preached, 
and that the volume of discourses which he published a few 
years since was a part of his System. He is said to have made 
a similar remark regarding a life of Jonathan Edwards, of 
which about one half was written at the time of his death, It 
is to be regretted that he could not complete it. He was a 
noble biographer. His life of Dr, Emmons is a monumental 
work of this kind. In the controversy in which the Andover 
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Seminary was engaged after his retirement he took no open 
part, though he is said to have been in the counsels of the men 
who were opposed to the Trustees. He could easily be pardoned 
for coming to the defence of his own work, and of the Seminary 
in which he had invested his years. To him the peril was near 
and real, and he had a right to an opinion. 

Of late years he has led a secluded life, and has been 
rarely seen abroad. The friends who now and then sought 
him in his retreat were cordially received, and were refreshed 
by his conversation. The old spirit lived to the last. By his 
students he was held in admiration. I think that not very 
many came into familiar intercourse with him. This was not 
by any wish of his own. I do not believe that he repelled 
any honest mind which sought his advice. It was accounted 
a privilege to walk up and down the hill with him. But at 
such times he seems to have drawn from the young man quite 
as much as he gave to him, and what he received was of use 
to him. He was absorbed in his work, yet he was a delight- 
ful companion. I have been his guest since I ceased to be his 
student, and he has been my guest. He was gentle, thought- 
ful, courteous ; and it was a delight to come near to him and 
to feel the warmth of his great heart. ‘The scholar may have 
covered the man, but the man was there. He was most en- 
tertaining in his stories, to which there seemed no limit. He 
told a story well, and enjoyed telling it and marking its effect. 
He had his own smile and his own laugh. Indeed, in most 
respects he stood by himself, dwelling in his own sufficient 
world, coming out a little way to instruct and amuse his neigh- 
bors and his scholars. He will be remembered. 

In many ways he was different from the great man who has 
been named with him. They were close friends, and in their 
religious beliefs were allied. But Dr. Storrs lived in the greater 
world, and was concerned with its affairs. He was notably 
a citizen and a statesman. He was a scholar, and a preacher 
of well-nigh unexampled power. No one surpassed him in his 
own domain of eloquence. But he was also the President of 
an Historical Society, and when the bridge was opened which 
joined two cities he was the orator. He was at the head of 
a large missionary organization, and its wise leader in troublous 
times. He was a lecturer on many subjects, and a writer. 


His stores of generous learning were always at his command. 
25 
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Dignified, courteous, earnest, firm in his convictions and bold 
in proclaiming them, he filled a large place among men in 
honor and usefulness, The two whom we have named to- 
gether served their fellow-men according to their ability and 
earned their renown. Dr. Storrs preached to men engaged in 
all the works and events of life, and he taught them to be 
wise and brave and true. To Professor Park was given the 
rare opportunity to be the teacher of teachers, and his line 
has gone out into all the earth. He has taught the world. 
Of each of these friends, whose burial was at the same hour, 
it may be said, in all sincerity, that he left the thinking of the 
world better than he found it. 


Rev. Dr. EpMunpD F. SLAFTER, who had been a student at 
Andover, gave some personal recollections of Dr. Park, and 
was followed by Rev. Morton Dexter, who spoke in substance 
as follows : — 


It would be difficult to add much to Dr. McKenzie’s inter- 
esting and discriminating characterization of Professor Park. 
But one fact seems to me to deserve a little more emphasis. 
It was the great distinction of Professor Park as a teacher that, 
much more than most teachers, he taught his students to think 
for themselves. I should not call him a great original thinker. 
As has been said of him since his death, he cannot be ranked 
with Augustine, Luther, Jonathan Edwards, and other men of 
their originality and leadership in metaphysical and religious 
matters. He was pre-eminently keen, subtle, and analytical. 
He did not search through the whole field of human belief in 
order to determine what is true, so much as he set himself to 
analyze, illumine, defend, and advocate that system of Christian 
belief which he had inherited and in which he had been trained. 
But in this chosen work he probably had no equal. And he 
imparted to his students in a remarkable degree his own spirit 
and method. They learned from him how to go to the bottom 
of a subject, how to turn it inside out and master all its depart- 
ments, how to analyze and classify and construct and maintain 
a definite system of belief. 

One result of this inevitably was that they did not always 
accept his conclusions. This, I think, occasionally was to him 
a cause of considerable disappointment. For the brightest 
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young men, those whom he recognized as the ablest and most 
promising, were apt to be the ones who, when taught by him 
to reflect independently, reached results differing more or less 
from those which he thought they ought to reach. We all 
admired him, and all sought the privilege of his society and 
conversation. But the men who used most commonly to 
accompany him in his walks, and whose presence I think he 
most enjoyed, were — and it was only natural — those who 
accepted his teachings most implicitly. His system down to 
its least details was so clear, logical, and complete to him 
that it sometimes was a little difficult for him to appreciate 
that a student might be intelligent, candid, and earnestly 
seeking for the truth, and yet be unable to reach some of 
the conclusions which to him had become fundamental. 
Professor Park was responsible, in a sense, for a great deal 
of what seemed to him to be heresy. But it could not be 
prevented, and it really is a tribute to his unusual ability 
as an instructor. Moreover, those of his pupils who have 
continued to hold and advocate essentially the truth which 
he believed in far outnumber those who have abandoned it. 
And one and all always have regarded him with admiration 
and reverence. It is nearly twenty years since he ceased 
to be actively at work. But even in his retirement he has 
been a unique, impressive figure, exerting a quiet but wide 
and powerful influence and illustrating the beauty of Chris- 
tian old age. Practically, if not actually, he was the last 
survivor of his theological generation, and probably another 
just like it never will appear. He was a great man and did 
a noble work, and he will not be forgotten soon. 


The Hon. WixnsLow WarkEN presented some interesting 
articles belonging to the late Governor Brooks, and said : — 


Mr. President, — It is my privilege to represent here to-day 
the kindness of a lady in Baltimore who has asked me to pre- 
sent to the Society some interesting memorials of Governor 
John Brooks, of Medford. 

The history of the matter is this: Miss Elizabeth Burnap, 
of Baltimore, Maryland, the grand-niece of Governor Brooks 
and daughter of Rev. Dr. George W. Burnap, a distinguished 
clergyman of Baltimore, was desirous of presenting these ar- 
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ticles to the Massachusetts Society of the Cincinnati, of which 
Governor Brooks was the first Secretary and for many years 
President, as well as Vice-President General of the General 
Society. Under the advice of a mutual friend in Baltimore, 
Miss Burnap, while attending a recent convention in Boston, 
called at my office with the articles in question and expressed 
her wish that as President of the Massachusetts Society of the 
Cincinnati I should present them for her to that Society. I 
felt obliged to say to her that while duly appreciating her 
kindness and the interesting nature of the articles, as the 
Society of the Cincinnati had no building or rooms where 
they could be placed and be open to the public, it seemed to 
me more appropriate to present them to the Massachusetts 
Historical Society for its new building. She expressed her 
entire satisfaction with such arrangement, and subsequently 
addressed to me a letter which I will read. 
ParkER House, Boston, May 24, 1900. 

WixsLow WarREN, Esq. 

Dear Str, — I have in my possession some family relics of historical 
interest which should properly be placed with some historical society in 
Massachusetts. 

They are, first, a cane presented by George Washington to General 
John Brooks, of Medford, Massachnsetts; second, a dress sword worn 
by General Brooks in the Revolution; third, a picture of General 
Brooks, which was considered the best likeness of him ever taken. 

As the grand-niece of General Brooks, through his sister Elizabeth, 
who married Rey. Jacob Burnap, of Merrimack, New Hampshire, and 
as the daughter of Rev. Dr. George Washington Burnap, of Baltimore, 
Maryland, I had thought of presenting these articles to the Massachu- 
setts Society of the Cincinnati, of which General Brooks was formerly 
President, as well as Vice-President of the General Society ; but under- 
standing from you that the Society has no hall or rooms where they 
could be kept or seen by the public, I feel that gift would be impos- 
sible. May I then ask of you the favor of requesting from the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society to allow me to have the honor to present 
them to that Society, and may it be done at their next meeting ? 

I am, with thanks, very truly yours, 
EvizaBeTH W. Burnap. 


I therefore with great pleasure present to this Society the 
cane given to Governor Brooks by General Washington, which 
has the appearance of being made of wood from Mt. Vernon, 
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Governor Brooks’s dress sword, in excellent condition, and a 
lithograph of Governor Brooks from Stuart’s painting. 

There is a peculiar fitness that these memorials of Governor 
Brooks should find a resting place in this Society, for he was 
not only a Massachusetts man whose military and civil career 
was an honor to himself and his native State, but was one of 
the most eminent of the Massachusetts Officers of the Revolu- 
tion, and his services were of a most prominent and remarkable 
nature, 

Born at Medford, Massachusetts, May 31, 1752, he was edu- 
cated to the practice of medicine, but upon hearing of the 
British attack at Concord, April 19, 1775, he marched in com- 
mand of a company of minute men from Reading, where he 
was practising medicine, and took an active part in the contest 
with the British in their retreat. June 16 he volunteered for 
service under Colonel Prescott at Bunker Hill, but was detailed 
to seek reinforcements from General Ward and was not pres- 
ent at the battle. He was in the retreat from Long Island and 
at the battle of White Plains, and as Lieutenant-Colonel of 
Jackson’s Eighth Regiment took a very prominent part in the 
campaign against Burgoyne, and was present at the latter’s 
surrender. He then was with Washington’s army at Valley 
Forge, and was detailed to assist Baron Steuben in organizing 
and drilling the forces. No one in that dreary winter more 
possessed the confidence and love of Washington. 

In 1778 he was Adjutant-General with General Charles 
Lee, and prominent in the battle of Monmouth. He took part 
in the campaigns on the Hudson, and was an active friend and 
supporter of Washington through the unpleasant incidents of 
the time of the Newburgh address in 1783, when Washington 
expressed to him in strong terms his confidence and friendship. 

At the close of the war Governor Brooks returned to the 
practice of his profession in Medford, but his services were in 
constant demand by the State. He was made Major-General 
of the Massachusetts Militia, Adjutant-General of the State, 
served in the Massachusetts Senate and Governor’s Council, 
was United States Marshal and Revenue Inspector, and from 
1816 to 1823 was Governor of the State. In all these po- 
sitions he showed conspicuous ability, great integrity of char- 
acter, and was respected and beloved to an uncommon degree. 
In his profession his rank was very high, notwithstanding the 
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demands upon his time and strength in his various official 
capacities. He was President of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, of the Massachusetts Society of the Cincinnati, of the 
Washington Monument Society, of the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment Association, and of the Massachusetts Bible Society. 

This, in brief, is the life of a man whom this Society does 
well to honor, and no more appropriate place can be found 
than here for these memorials which belong to Massachusetts 
and which should be forever held as an inspiration to Massa- 
chusetts men. 

I beg leave to offer the following vote of thanks to Miss 
Burnap, to be made a part of our records and a copy forwarded 
to her: — 


Voted, That the Massachusetts Historical Society express 
their cordial thanks to Miss Elizabeth W. Burnap, the grand- 
niece of Governor John Brooks, for her valuable gift to the 
Society of the Cane presented to Governor Brooks, the Dress 
Sword worn by him, and his Portrait, and that the same be 
placed among the collections of the Society, and this vote 
entered upon the Records and a copy duly forwarded to Miss 
Burnap. 


Dr. Samuel A. Green presented, in behalf of Rev. E>warp 
H. Hau, who was absent from the country, the memoir of the 
late Charles F. Dunbar ; and Rev. Dr. Edward J. Young pre- 
sented, in behalf of Mr. Jonn C. Gray, the memoir of the late 
John C. Ropes, which had been assigned to him, but which 
at his request, and with the concurrence of the Council, had 
been prepared by Rev. Joseph May, LL.D., of Philadelphia, a 
classmate and intimate friend of Mr. Ropes. 

The PRESIDENT then read the following paper : — 


“Ours is the age of examinations. To-day, the world 
naturally divides itself into examiners and examinees, . . . The 
three-button mandarins who control the higher education of 
our time are reducing the whole intellectual life of our age to 
a uniform scheme of Class, Pass, and Pluck, which requires 
little thought and a great deal of blue pencil. . . . The ex- 
amination virus is eating away the very brain-fibre of our age, 
— just as it has done in China.” This is the extremely ener- 
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getic language of Mr. Frederic Harrison, used in a recent 
critical examination of the historical method of Freeman, in 
regard to what cannot be otherwise characterized than as one 
of the leading educational “fads” of the day. I do not pro- 
pose to express approval of what I have quoted, or to criticise 
it adversely. I merely use it as a text. I would further 
premise that the examinations for admission to Harvard — 
“ preliminaries” and “ finals,” I believe they are termed — are 
now protracted through two years, and the “ finals” alone, I 
am informed, occupy three days. The anxious applicants for 
admission go through distinct processes of what is technically 
known as preparatory school “ cramming,” being scientifically 
trained for a given test at specified times, very much as a young 
horse is trained for the various successive leaps — hurdle, 
ditch, and wall — of a steeple chase. I do not now propose to 
discuss either the advantages or defects of the examination 
system ; but I do propose to draw attention to what I may 
call, in the approved scientific phraseology of the day, its 
evolution in the matter of admission to Harvard, or, in our own 
more appropriate parlance, its historical development. This 
occasion too seems appropriate, for the annual examination 
period — that youthful dies ire — is now close at hand. 

A New York gentleman recently asked permission of me to 
make certain investigations among the family papers at Quincy, 
and, while assisting him in so doing, I chanced across the 
original manuscript of the Autobiography of John Adams, 
written about the year 1803, and shortly after the close of his 
administration. Turning over its earlier pages, I became inter- 
ested in the writer’s account of his school days and College life. 
It reminded me of similar experiences recounted by the late 
Dr, Samuel Kirkland Lothrop, included in a volume privately 
printed some dozen years ago by our associate Thornton K. 
Lothrop. Each writer gave an account of his examination for 
admission to Harvard, one in 1751 and the other in 1821, — 
that is, with an interval of seventy years between them. 
Not impossibly some of those now present have sons who 
are being prepared for the severe entrance ordeal. If such 
there are, it cannot be otherwise than amusing, as well as 
instructive, to recur to the methods in use eighty and one 
hundred and fifty years ago. Most of us probably remember 
vividly enough the milder siftings of the higher educational 
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wheat from the preparatory school chaff of half a century 
back. 

The following is the account given by John Adams. It 
is only necessary further to premise that John Adams’s 
father then (1751) lived in that part of the original town of 
Braintree, now known as Quincy, which, by the road as it at 
that time ran, — the old Plymouth and Boston road, over 
Milton Hill and through Roxbury, — was about a dozen miles 
from Cambridge. The house in which he lived, and from 
which his young son that morning set out, is still standing, 
and is now occupied by the * Abigail Adams Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution ” : — 


“Mr. Marsh was a Son of our former Minister of that name, who 
kept a private Boarding School but two doors from my Fathers. 'To 
this School I went, where I was kindly treated, and I began to study 
in Earnest. My father soon observed the relaxation of my Zeal for 
Fowling Piece, and my daily increasing Attention to my Books. In 
a little more than a year Mr. Marsh pronounced me fitted for College. 
On the day appointed at Cambridge for the Examination of Candidates 
for Admission I mounted my horse and called upon Mr. Marsh, who 
was to go with me. The weather was dull and threatened rain. Mr. 
Marsh said he was unwell and afraid to go out. I must therefore go 
alone. Thunderstruck at this unforeseen disappointment, and terrified 
at the thought of introducing myself to such great Men as the President 
and Fellows of a College I at first resolved to return home; but fore- 
seeing the grief of my Father and apprehending he would not only be 
offended with me but my Master too whom I sincerely loved, I aroused 
myself, and collected Resolution enough to proceed. Although Mr. 
Marsh had assured me that he had seen one of the Tutors the last week 
and had said to him all that was proper for him to say if he should go 
to Cambridge, that he was not afraid to trust me to an examination and 
was confident I should acquit myself well and be honourably admitted ; 
yet I had not the same confidence in myself and suffered a very melan- 
choly Journey. Arrived at Cambridge I presented myself according to 
my directions and underwent the usual Examination by the President 
Mr. Holyoke and the Tutors Flint, Hancock, Mayhew and Marsh. Mr. 
Mayhew into whose Class We were to be admitted, presented me a 
Passage of English to translate into Latin. It was long and casting 
my Eye over it I found several words the latin for which did not occur 
tomy memory. Thinking that I must translate it without a dictionary, 
I was in a great fright and expected to be turned by, an event that I 
dreaded above all things. Mr. Mayhew went into his Study and bid 
me follow him. There Child, said he is a dictionary, there a Gram- 
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mar, and there Paper, Pen and Ink, and you may take your own time. 
This was joyful news to me and I then thought my admission safe. The 
Latin was soon made I was declared Admitted and a Theme given me 
to write on in the Vacation. I was as light when I came home as I 
had been heavy when I went: my Master was well pleased and my 
Parents very happy. I spent the Vacation not very profitably chiefly 
in reading Magazines and a British Apollo. I went to Colledge at the 
end of it and took the Chamber assigned me and my place in the Class 
under Mr. Mayhew. I found some better Schollars than myself, par- 
ticularly Lock, Hemmenway and Tisdale. The last left Colledge before 
the End of the first year, and what became of him I know not. Hem- 
menway still lives a great divine and Lock has been President of Har- 
yard Colledge a station for which no Man was better qualified. With 
these I ever lived in friendship without Jealousy or Envy. I soon 
became intimate with them, and began to feel a desire to equal them 
in Science and Literature. In the Sciences especially Mathematicks, I 
soon surpassed them, mainly because, intending to go into the Pulpit, 
they thought Divinity and the Classicks of more Importance to them, 
In Litterature I never overtook them.” 


So much for John Adams. 

Next as to the experience under similar conditions of Dr. 
Lothrop. Dr. Lothrop had been brought up as a child in Utica, 
in what was then the West, now Central New York. At the 
age of twelve years he was sent to Cambridge, consigned to the 
care of Dr. Kirkland, his mother’s brother, who had then been 
six years President of the College. He gives the following 
account of his interview with his first tutor and instructor : 


“On Monday morning Dr. Kirkland, as he was leaving the breakfast- 
table, said that he would like to see me in his study at a quarter before 
nine. When I presented myself he gave two little taps of his feet upon 
the floor, and immediately I heard a movement in the room below, foot- 
steps on the stairs, and a knock at the door. The ‘Come in’ was an- 
swered by a young person, to whom Dr. Kirkland said, ‘ Emerson, this 
is my nephew, Master Lothrop, of whom I spoke to you.’ Emerson 
and myself shook hands, while my uncle continued, ‘1 wish to put him 
under your instruction, for the present at least. Will you take him to 
your room, see where he is in his studies, and begin accordingly? Be 
careful not to make his lessons too long and difficult, because he is more 
accustomed to out-of-door life than to study. In his recitations and 
oral instruction I wish you to give him about an hour a day, from Mon- 
day to Friday inclusive.’ [Emerson bowed, and said, ‘I will do the 
best I can, sir’; then turning to me, asked, ‘ Will you come down to 
26 
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my room?’ As soon as we got into his room he said, with a slight 
diminution of the dignity and authority manifested in presence of the 
President, ‘ Lothrop — your Christian name; what is it?’ I told him 
my name, and then made the same inquiry in regard to his; to which 
he replied, ‘My name is Ralph, — Ralph Waldo.’ Physically at least, 
the child was the father of the man; for he was very much the same 
person then in looks and manners that I have known him to be for the 
last forty years. He was about two years older than myself, and nearly 
as tall as when he had reached maturity, —a Saxon blonde, pale face, 
light hair, blue eyes. He was calm and quiet in his manners; and no 
matter how much he felt, externally he was never moved or excited. I 
think there was the same mingling of shyness, awkwardness, and dig- 
nity about him as a freshman in college that is often observed in him 
to-day.” 


Dr. Lothrop’s account of his dress is too good to be omitted. 
It is as follows, he being then a boy of eleven: — 


“T came home in ample season to put on my best toggery, a suit of 
blue broadcloth, — the coat with brass buttons in front and on the under 
side of the cuffs, and under the lappets of the pockets behind (which 
pockets you entered from the top, and not by a slit at the side as is now 
the case), a sort of half-military coat such as was still worn in Central 
New York, a survival, not of ‘ the fittest,’ but of the War of 1812. Yet 
it was a splendid ‘ fit,’ made by Messrs. Manchester and Tryon of Utica, 
who afterwards became very celebrated tailors in New York City. I 
was very proud of that coat, and with a white cassimere vest, also with 
brass buttons, I had an impression that it was very splendid, especially 
when I wore in connection with it (as I always did) a black stock and 
standing collar, also Wellington boots, with high brass-capped heels, and 
the pantaloons strapped neatly down over them. It was a man’s dress, 
and very funny for a boy of twelve or thirteen. At Utica it attracted 
no attention, because all boys dressed so; but at Cambridge aud Bos- 
ton, where the boys of my age were wearing round-about jackets, with 
broad collars turned over the shoulders, my backwoods costume attracted 
some notice. However, Dr. Kirkland never said a word upon the sub- 
ject, and I never made any alteration, save that after five or six weeks 
I had the brass buttons under the lappets behind taken off. My every- 
day suit was of light gray mixed, made like the blue, only there were 
no buttons under the lappets behind; and the pantaloons were what we 
called ‘ chevaliers,’ with buttons on the outside nearly up to the knee; in 
this I made no change. I had also a pair of close-fitting gray breeches, 
and when I wore these, I wore a pair of boots with tassels, that came 
up over them.” 
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As the time for his examination approached, in July, 1821, 
Dr. Lothrop seems to have faced the ordeal very calmly. The 
following is his account of it: — 


“ At this time the third term in college lasted to Commencement, the 
fourth Wednesday in August, and the terms in the schools corresponded 
with this. The examination for admission was on the Friday after 
Commencement. I went down to Cambridge on Tuesday, and called 
to see Mary Manning, whose father, Dr. Manning, had moved to Cam- 
bridge. There I found Mary Peabody; and as she wanted to go to 
Salem next day, I arranged to drive her down, knowing that my uncle’s 
horse and chaise would be at my disposal. When I told him what I 
was to do, he asked if I had not better be reviewing my studies for 
examination rather than driving Miss Peabody to Salem. I told him 
I thought I was all prepared, and so went to Salem with Miss Peabody, 
dined at her Uncle Pickman’s, where she was to make a visit, and drove 
back to Cambridge in the afternoon. 

“The examination began at 6 a.m. Friday, was over by five in the 
afternoon, and between that and seven o’clock all the candidates got 
their answers. I passed a very good examination, but was conditioned 
in Latin Grammar, —a book which at that time I could recite from 
beginning to end without a mistake. Dr. Kirkland, who examined me 
pretty strictly in the Georgics of Virgil, and made me parse several 
clauses, said, ‘I am a little surprised at your being conditioned in Latin 
Grammar. How came it?’ I said, ‘I don’t know, sir; I had only one 
question put to me, which I did not exactly understand, and almost 
instantly, while I was trying to make out what the question meant, Mr. 

said, “ That will do; sit down.”’ My uncle made no remark ; 
and Mr. ———, when I went to him to be re-examined in Latin Gram- 
mar, merely said, ‘ Have you been studying it during the vacation?’ I 
replied, ‘ No, sir, I can’t say that I have. I thought I could repeat the 
whole of it the day you conditioned me. Mr. Miles considered me per- 
fectly prepared in Latin Grammar.’ ‘ Well, well!’ he said, ‘I don’t 
care about hearing you repeat the whole of it now. I’ll take Mr. 
Miles’s opinion; you can go.’ And so I left, feeling that I should like 
to ask him if he thought it right to treat a young man in that way.” 


The President added that in the accounts of the subsequent 
college experience of both John Adams and Dr. Lothrop there 
was much more both curious and interesting, but not strictly 
germane to the present subject or occasion. 

THomas W. Hiaernson, LL.D., having been called on, read 
from his diary the following notes of his examination for ad- 
mission to college, in 1887 : — 
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August 28th [1837]. Examination of Freshmen at Harvard. At 
6 in the morning we all assembled, at the south door. The names of 
the instructors and the number of those sent by each, were taken down 


by Dr. Ware. We were put together in the south dining hall, each 


school by itself. Afterwards we were divided into sections by Dr. W. 
“Mr. Wells’s & Mr. Wellington’s, you constitute the 11th section.” 
Half the sections were seated in the north inner room (among whom 
were we) and half in the south. (We were allowed from } of 7 to 7} 
for breakfast the first day. Witness T. W. Higginson.) We were 
given English to be turned into Latin, to do which about half the 
morning was allowed us, being called up at intervals to be examined. 
(Mem. Mr. Wellington presided.) We went first to Dr. Beck in No. 
12 who examined in Latin Etymology. I was asked the signification 
of a deponent verb, what tenses of them corresponded to the active 
voice, &c. We were afterwards sent up to Mr. Mason in Latin Pro- 
sody, at No. 10. I scanned a few lines in the Aeneid, and proved 
one. After that we had a recess from } of 11 till 11, during which I 
called on C. W. P. [Parsons]. After recess, we changed rooms and 
wrote Greek. We were soon called up to Mr. Felton at No. 6 to be 
examined in Greek Syntax. He gave me the example of the third 
concord, and made me give the rule, and the same with the exceptions. 
After this, finding we should not be wanted by Mr. Very till 1}, J. H. 
{ Haven] and I went home and dined. After we had come back we went 
to Mr. Very at No. 5 to be examined in Greek etymology. Asked me 
what nouns constituted the 5th declension, and asked me their ter- 
mination. I compared some adjectives, regular and irregular, and went 
through the synopsis of some verbs, and he asked me some questions about 
what verbs governed particular cases, etc. which I could not answer. 
At 2 o’clock we were allowed a recess till } of 4. When we came 
back at } of 4, were sent into the north room and had algebraical (and 
afterwards arithmetical) sums given us by Mr. Lovering. After we 
had finished them we handed them to him and afterwards to Prof. 
Peirce who sat in the same room, second story. Mr. Lovering gave 
me in algebra, 6; in arithmetic 7; Mr. Peirce, “A.” After a while, 
we were called up to Mr. Bowen, who examined us in Geography. 
He asked me how Indiana was bounded, where and into what the. Red 
River flowed, about Oregon territory and what the principal river of 
it, what the divisions of Palestine, what Petersburg was the capital of, 
and how situated and where the North Sea. Returned home at 6}. 
August 29th. 2d day of examination. We came at 7} as we had 
been directed by Peirce the day before, and went into the north inner 
room, and took our seats the same as the day before. Mr. Wellington 
gave us soon, Latin prose (and afterwards poetry) to translate. Mean- 
while we were called up, first to Dr. Beck, who examined us in Latin 
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prose (Cicero). 1 was taken up in the last but 1 section in the ora- 
tion for Archias, about 2 lines. We were afterwards examined by Mr. 
Mason in Latin poetry (Virgil) who made me read about a dozen lines 
in Georgic Ist. We then had a recess. After recess we went to the 
other room, and received Greek prose and afterwards poetry to trans- 
late. We were soon called up to Mr. Felton who examined in the 
poetry of the Greek Reader. He took me up in the triumph of 
Achilles, lines 26 to 29 (4 lines). Afterwards to Mr. Very in Greek 
Prose, who took me up on the last page of the prose, in which I read 
about 6 lines. We were then dismissed, about 2. with directions to 
return in the afternoon at 34 or 4, about which time I accordingly 
went there, and after waiting a long time the first section was called by 
Mr. Wellington and went into No. 5, where was the President at the 
head of a long table, and all the faculty at the table. Each one went to 
the president as he was called, and was told whether he was admitted. 
Our section (the 11th) was at length called. The president addressed 
me, and gave me my papers first, and I came out. I myself (alone of 
the section) F. Minot, Rice, Rollins, Treadwell, Harris, Sedgwick, Hoff- 
man, Otis & others got in clear. J. Haven, [and] Wellington missed 
in Latin Grammar, J. R. Partridge in Greek Prose, J. D. Thomas in 
Greek Grammar as far as Prosody, and Latin Prosody. W. H. Orne 
in Proportions in Arithmetic, Equations in Algebra, and Worcester’s 


Geography. 


Mr. GAMALIEL BraprorD spoke briefly of the laxness of the 
examination, in 1845, when he was admitted. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD CARY COOLIDGE, having been called on to 
give an account of the Randolph gathering at Tuckahoe in 


Virginia, in April last, spoke substantially as follows : — 


The estate known as “ Tuckahoe” on the James River was 
given by William Randolph of Turkey Island to his second 
son Thomas, who left it to his son William, who left it to his 
son Thomas Mann. This Thomas Mann Randolph married 
twice, and, under the influence of his second wife, not only 
gave his child by her the same name as his older son (T. M. 
R., Jr., afterwards governor of Virginia, and married to the 
daughter of Thomas Jefferson), but also bequeathed the estate 
to him instead of to his brother. In 1830 it passed out of the 
hands of the family by sale to H. E. Wright. In 1850 it was 
bought by Joseph Allen, and on October 19, 1898, it was 
acquired of his son, Richard 8. Allen, at auction by Joseph 
Randolph Coolidge, of Boston, and his sons. 
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The house at “ Tuckahoe” is about thirteen miles above 
Richmond, It is approached from the road by a straight ave- 
nue half a mile or so long, with fine trees in the yard. To the 
rear of the house, at the distance of some fifty feet of lawn, 
there is a steep descent of bluff to the railroad and the low- 
lands which extend for nearly a quarter of a mile to the James. 
This land, though apt to be flooded once or twice a year, is 
agriculturally the most valuable in the estate. 

To the right of the house, which has fine trees about it, is 
the garden, with a box hedge three or four feet high, laid out 
in complicated geometrical figures. Beside it is a walk lined 
with tree box leading to the old Randolph graveyard, which 
has been recently restored. Here William of Turkey Island 
was buried, although I believe the date on the tomb is not 
correct, and there are other mistakes in the inscriptions. 

At the corner of the garden nearest to the house is the little 
school-house where Thomas Jefferson went to school with 
Thomas Mann Randolph. It is a square building similar to 
some of those among the “ quarters,” and can hardly measure 
more than fifteen feet each way. It has recently been re- 
paired, and the roof incorrectly restored. On the other side 
of the house are the old slave quarters, the kitchen, outhouses, 
stables, negro habitations, etc. The present estate of “ Tuck- 
ahoe”’ in our hands is about six hundred acres; the neighbor- 
ing one of lower “ Tuckahoe” is not far from the same size. 
It is said that the original estate extended for twelve miles 
along the James. As for the house itself, we think it was 
built near 1690, as that is the tradition, and the style of the 
interior carving is rather that of the seventeenth than of the 
eighteenth century. 

For the following description of the house I am indebted to 
my brother, Joseph Randolph Coolidge, Jr. : — 


“The house at Tuckahoe is a two-story frame and brick building, 
measuring about 50 feet by 70 feet outside dimensions. Its plan closely 
resembles a capital H. The house stands about square with the points 
of the compass, and the object of the plan is evidently to procure in each 
room as much air, not to say breeze, as possible, regardless of the ob- 
vious difficulty of warming the structure in severe winter weather. 

“Tf a great H is laid upon the ground, and each upright is divided in 
two by a hallway, and these hallways are connected by a large apart- 
ment corresponding to the crossbar of the H, the plan of the building 
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can be seen with the mind’s eye. The H with its uprights runs east 
and west, the cross piece north and south, so that one entrance to the 
house is from the driveway at the north, whence a hall leads into the 
ball-room through the middle, and from the ball-room is reached the 
hallway and south porch overlooking the James valley. Each of the 
four outlying rooms on the ground floor is 19 feet square, not including 
fireplaces, and has four windows, two on opposite sides of the room, 
right and left as you enter, with a blank wall on each side of the fire- 
place opposite the entrance. The central room is a ball-room, so called, 
measuring about 21 feet by 28 feet, and has opposite doors into the 
halls, and a door on each of the long sides opening directly upon a 
flight of steps. 

“Tn summer, when the outer doors of the house are open and the fam- 
ily is gathered in the ball-room, it is scarcely possible for a breeze not 
to find its way through some one of the four doors, assisted as they are 
by four windows, two and two on opposite walls. The ball-room, being 
intended for a summer room, has no fireplace. The halls are wide, 
and the lower story well is about 10 or 11 feet high. 

“ There is a cellar under a portion of the building. ‘There are cup- 
boards at the ends of some of the rooms, on either side of the fireplaces, 
but there are no kitchens, pantries, back-stairs, china closets, or other 
modern improvements. 

“ The servants’ regions are separated from the house, and the cooking 
has always been done in a large kitchen about a hundred feet from the 
main building. A brick walk and a special entrance with a flight of 
stone steps connects the kitchen with the dining-room. As there are 
two halls, so there are two staircases of similar design and of equal 
importance, although the staircase to the main entrance is somewhat the 
more ornate. It has a newel-post like a slender Corinthian column cov- 
ered with surface ornaments. The stair ends are richly carved and the 
banisters delicately fluted and twisted. The landing string, as it is 
called, is covered with florid carving, and it may be said here that the 
character of the ornament is one of the strongest reasons for assigning 
the building to a period prior to the eighteenth century. It has the 
exuberance and richness of the English seventeenth century detail 
rather than the refined if somewhat meagre delicacy of Colonial work 
of the eighteenth. 

“The stairs lead to a second story which is in the main a repetition 
of the ground floor; but the space above the ball-room is divided into 
a chamber and a store-room, which has been fitted up as a bath-room 
in recent times. All the lower rooms and one of the staircase halls are 
wainscoted from floor to ceiling, three of them in walnut panels of un- 
usual size and the rest in pine. Upstairs the wainscoting occurs at the 
end of each chamber about the fireplace, excepting only the middle 
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chamber. Each chamber on the second floor has a fireplace like the 
corresponding room below. 

“The roof is a simple but curious structure. It is framed with heavy 
timbers, heavy enough for a church, and not rough-hewn, as might be 
expected, but carefully selected for soundness and sawed square. Origi- 
nally each upright of the H had its own independent roof with gable 
ends. ‘The roof of that part of the house containing the front hall once 
held five small dormer windows corresponding exactly to the windows 
below. The roof at the opposite end had one such dormer, but all these 
have been boarded over, and the roof is now covered with large heavy 
slates. 

“The rafters of each roof above the uprights of the H are complete, 
as if the roof had originally been framed to cover only the building im- 
mediately below it, and not connected with any portion of the house. 
The rafters on the north wing (or upright) also show plainly the nail 
holes where the boarding was laid and removed at the time the con- 
necting roof over the cross-bar was built. This seems to show that the 
north wing was of an earlier date than the centre, and it was natural to 
suppose that the south wing might have been built separately and united 
later with the north wing. ‘There is a possibility that the ball-room 
was originally planned for a height of one story; but an examination 
of the rafters of the south wing shows that, although framed as if to 
form a continuous slope, the central portion never was boarded, conse- 
quently the connecting roof between the north and south wings is of 
the same date as the south wing, and both of these are of a later date 
than the north wing; how much later it is impossible to say, but the 
character of the timbering in all the roofs shows that they probably 
were erected at nearly the same time. It is interesting also to note 
that the walnut wainscoting and more elaborate staircase ornamenta- 
tion belong to the north or older wing, but this wing has framed ends 
enclosing the great chimney stacks, whereas the south wing is finished 
at each end by continuous brick walls laid in Flemish bond. 

“Except for recent renovations which have restored the unusual 
beauty of the old wainscoting, the house has undergone no important 
repairs or additions for more than a century, and seems fitted to stand 
untouched by time for centuries to come.” 


It may not be uninteresting to compare the foregoing de- 
scription of the present appearance of this typical Virginian 
house with Thomas Aubrey’s account of his visit to Tuckahoe, 
as given in his ** Travels through the Interior Parts of North 
America” (London, 1789), and reprinted in the appendix to 
the second volume of the “ Bland Papers”: — 
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“T spent a few days at Colonel Randolph’s, at Tuckahoe, at whose 
house the usual hospitality of the country prevailed; it is built on a 
rising ground, having a most beautiful and commanding prospect of 
James River; on one side is Tuckahoe, which being the Indian name 
of that creek, he named his plantation Tuckahoe after it; his house 
seems to be built solely to answer the purposes of hospitality, which 
being constructed in a different manner than in most other countries, I 
shall describe it to you: It is in the form of an H, and has the appear- 
ance of two houses, joined by a large saloon; each wing has two stories, 
and four large rooms on a floor; in one the family reside, and the other 
is reserved solely for visiters: the saloon that unites them is of a con- 
siderable magnitude, and on each side are doors; the ceiling is lofty, 
and to these they principally retire in the summer, being but little 
incommoded by the sun, and by the doors of each of the houses, and 
those of the saloon being open, there is a constant circulation of air; 
they are furnished with four sophas, two on each side, besides chairs, 
and in the centre there is generally a chandelier; these saloons answer 
the two purposes of a cool retreat from the scorching and sultry heat 
of the climate, and of an occasional ball-room. The outhouses are 
detached at some distance, that the house may be open to the air on 
all sides.” 


As for the celebration there is little to say. It took place 
on the 19th of April, and we were blessed with fine weather, 
though the whole week had been rainy. In a special train 
from Richmond came some four hundred people, including 
the governor of the State (though not, to our regret, Bishop 
Randolph), and Henry Randolph of Washington, the last of 
the family born at Tuckahoe. 

After a reception at the house, and a speech of welcome by 
J. R. Coolidge, Jr., the Society for the Preservation of Vir- 
ginian Antiquities put a tablet on the Jefferson school-house, 
the chief speech being made by Judge Keith of the Court of 
Appeals. We then had a light lunch, and wound up with a 
Virginia reel on the lawn. 


Mr. CHANNING said that he had attended the gathering at 
Tuckahoe. Two things had greatly interested him: (1) the 
people whom the kind hosts had brought together, and (2) the 
small size of the house. The people, in speech and feature, 


> 


carried one back to the “old Virginia” of historic times. 
In the afternoon there was some speech-making on the lawn, — 


the ostensible object being to dedicate a memorial tablet in a 
27 
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small building in which Thomas Jefferson and Edmund Ran- 
dolph had recited their arithmetic and grammar to the family 
tutor. Looking over the faces of the four hundred guests, 
one could recognize most of the best known types of Virgin- 
ians. There were no likenesses of Washington or of Jefferson, 
but these great men seem to have been structurally, as in 
other respects, in classes by themselves. But there were sev- 
eral Patrick Henrys and John Tylers in the throng; and there 
were innumerable specimens of the bearded Virginia type. 
As is usual in semi-social gatherings, most of the guests were 
women. They, too, belonged to the period * before the war.” 
Not that they had the bonnets and hoop-skirts of that time, 
for they were dressed in more modern apparel. But they had 
the faces and figures inseparably associated in one’s mind with 
Southern women. At the close of the day the younger mem- 
bers of the party danced a Virginia reel on the grass plot at 
the head of the avenue. The picture presented was of the 
social life of Old Virginia. It has since been communicated 
to the speaker that no one could be found among the Vir- 
ginians to lead off in their dance, and that asa matter of fact 
it was managed by Northerners. Possibly the Virginia reel is 
merely a Yankee ** notion.” 

The house itself was interesting on account of the archi- 
tectural features so admirably described by Dr. Coolidge, 
but more especially on account of its moderate dimensions. 
The older Virginia books are filled with references to cavaliers 
and mansions, and a recent writer on Virginia ‘* Barons,” in 
seeking to describe in a phrase the magnificence of Virginia 
plantation life, says of one man that he was a “* great cavalier ” 
and lived in a **splendid mansion.” Precisely what is meant 
by the phrase * great cavalier” is impossible to see, but the 
phrase “splendid mansion” makes one think of something 
less than Chatsworth and considerably more than the Craigie 
House. But the Virginia houses were seldom large. Tucka- 
hoe, for example, has only ten rooms. In this enumeration 
the “saloon” and space over it are counted as rooms, — prob- 
ably they would be treated more honestly as halls connecting 
the two parts of the house. It is true that the cooking was 
done out of the house, and that the servants lived in “ quar- 
ters” removed from the main dwelling. On some of the old 
Virginian estates bachelor guests were also lodged outside of 
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the main house. But these outbuildings were all too insig- 
nificant to be worth noting when considering the size and 
splendor of a mansion. Nor were the rooms in the house 
itself of more than moderate dimensions, excepting the sa- 
loon or hall. On the whole Tuckahoe only reinforced the 
impression, derived from a study of other houses, that Virginia 
writers, through ignorance probably, have greatly exagzerated 
the social splendors of ** Old Virginia.” 


In presenting a copy of Venables’s “ Narrative, with an Ap- 
pendix of Papers relating to the Expedition to the West Indies 
and the Conquest of Jamaica, 1654-1655,” printed in the Cam- 
den series, now published under the auspices of the Royal 
Historical Society of Great Britain, Mr. CHANNING called 
attention to the admirable work on the Puritan epoch of the 
editor of this volume, Mr. C. H. Firth. His labor, especially 
in the * Clarke Papers,” has thrown a new light on Puritan- 
ism. Venables’s “ Narrative” is interesting to New Englanders 
because of the numerous allusions to Edward Winslow, the 
Pilgrim Father. There is no adequate life of Winslow, and 
very little has been written of his later career. He held office 
in England under the Long Parliament, and was appointed 
by Cromwell one of the three Commissioners to watch over 
the San Domingo expedition, which was directly commanded 
by Penn and Venables. The incompetence of these two com- 
manders led to the failure of the attack on San Domingo. 
The expedition then proceeded to the seizure of Jamaica. 
Worn out with worry and mortification, Edward Winslow died 
some hours before the fleet came within sight of the shores 
of .Jamaica, and was promptly buried at sea. The following 
graphic description of the burial is extracted from Henry 
Whistler’s Journal, which is printed in the appendix of this 
interesting volume : — 


“The 9" Day [May] 1655. — Tusdaye: This moring 9 aclok wee 
Broght the West Ind of this Iland to bare N. of vs, wee standing away 
W'.: Now the Buriall of Commishenor Winslow wos performed as sol- 
emly as might bee at sea, his graue Being the whole oshon sea, his 
Bodie being put int a cofen, and 2 Cannone shot att his fete, his Corpes 
being held forth to the sea with ropes ouer the shipes sid redie to louer 
doune. Command being gaue they all let goe: our slip gaue him 20 
gunes, and our Vic Admirall gaue him 12, and soe we bed him adue, 
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haueing a fresh galle of wind att E‘. This night we sae the Iland of 
Jamineca, the place now desiered: it bore W*. of vs: wee steard right 
with it, faier wether all night.” 


In closing, Mr. Channing mentioned the New England- 
Jamaican expedition under Sedgwick as a fruitful theme for 
research, and said that the part played by New Englanders 
in founding Britain’s West Indian empire was inexcusably 
ignored by writers on New England history. 

Mr. Ropert N. Toppan spoke briefly of the character and 
services of Winslow, and added his regret at the inadequacy 
of the published accounts of his life. 

Mr. Witut1AM P. UPHAM communicated the following ex- 
tracts from the book of copies of Edward Taylor, described by 
him at the meeting in May, 1899; and also took the occasion 
to present the book itself to the Society for preservation in its 
Manuscript Collection. 

The first extract consists of the copy of a letter written by 
Peter Bulkley from London, 17 January, 1676-7, while he 
was agent there for the Massachusetts Colony in the matter of 
Mason’s claim, and addressed to his “ Deare and much Hon- 
oured Father.” 

Peter Bulkley, the writer of the letter, was born, according 
to Savage, at Concord, 3 November, 1641, and was the son of 
Edward Bulkley, who was minister of the church at Concord, 
in 1677, having succeeded his father Peter Bulkley upon his 
death in 1659. Hutchinson seems to have thought Peter 
Bulkley, the agent, to have been the son of the first Peter, 
referring to him as “son, I suppose, of the celebrated minister 
of Concord, of the same name.”! In Farmer’s “ Genealogical 
Register” he is said to be son of Peter, and born at Concord, 

2 August, 1643. That this was an error appears by this letter 
to his father in 1677, the first Peter having died in 1659. 

Peter Bulkley held important military and civil offices in 
the Colony. In 1676 he was Speaker of the House of Depu- 
ties, and was sent, with William Stoughton, as agent to defend 
the Colony against the claims of Mason and Gorges, which 
duty he seems to have performed to the satisfaction of his 
constituents. 

The other, extract is a copy of a letter from London, 15 


1 Hist. of Mass., vol. i. p. 281, note. 
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October, 1691, by some friendly Englishman to his brother in 
Massachusetts, giving very sensible advice as to the reception 
of the new charter, and describing in an interesting manner 
the difficulties met with by the agents of the Colony, particu- 
larly mentioning the great service of “the Gentleman who 
hath been almost four years here concerned for you” (Mr. 
Increase Mather). To the letter is added some further 
“news” by Colonel John Pynchon giving particulars as to 
the charter, and a list of the first councillors appointed. The 
singular fact that Colonel Pynchon, “ the chief man” in West- 
ern Massachusetts, was not appointed appears to have been 
noticed by the transcriber. 

I have not been able to find any mention of either of these 
important letters, though no doubt they must have been 
widely known at the time, and had considerable influence in 
bringing about the conservative spirit which in the end caused 
the new charter to be peaceably accepted and the Provincial 
government to be firmly established. The judicious senti- 
meuts which these letters express under the then doubtful 
and trying conditions are quite suggestive in these times 
when difficult questions are pressing upon us as to the rights 
and interests of a people who happen to be subject to a far 
distant government. 

[ First extract. | 


Mr. Peter Bulkly (one of y* Countries agents sent to agitate y° 
Countries concern respecting the Complaint made to his Majesty by 
Mr. Mason, &c. against y° Countrey with respect to y® Province of 
Hampshire & Main) sent this Letter following. 


Lonpon, 17» 11™ 167$: 
Deare & mMucH HonovurReD FATHER, 

I ventured a few lines to my wife by y® way of Virginia, w'" I gave 
an acc" of my safe arrivall w°! was 2* 117 at y® ile of Wight & at 
London by Lnd from Southampton y*® 5" following. But now amore 
hopefull opportunity presenting per via Scotis, I gladly catch at it, y' 
you may heare from me, & y‘ wis of more concern™ that you may 
have some acc" 
is, y‘ we are ingaged, not onely in a very difficult, but (as to what 
appears) in a despera[te] Case. We are greatly surprized at what we 
finde ; & wonder [yt] y® Ancient magistrats are, or make themselves, 
so ignorant of what ha[th] passed in form" times, relating to y°® dis- 
posall of y* Countrey. There appears two grants to Mr. Mason, & Mr. 


Gorges, p'ceding of, w"? all y* land between Nevmkege, (alias Bass 


of your affafi]r vpon w? I am here. y* sum of w*" 
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river as is supposed) & Merrimeck, & between Merrimeck, & Sagade- 
hock nere [Canady ?] Kennibeck, are passed to their predecess® by a 
[Charter from K. James?] Grand Counsell, to whom by Charter from 
K. James all y® Lands of America between 40, & 48°°* were given. 
& how to invalidate y* same grants according to law, neither we, nor 
y® best Cou[{n]sell we have (& yet we have retained as good as in 
England) do yet vnderstand, & how far rationall pleas will go we can- 
not tell & w% is worse [&] more threatning yet is, y‘ we finde a 
Quo=Warranto laid ag™* of Charter by y® Atturney Genr! & a pro- 
cess therevpon in y* years 35 to 387 in y* K bench: where judgm’' is 
» > p 5 ’ Yr ® . e ) we > . . . ‘ 
given for y* K: & y* Patent with all y° Priviledges thereof seised into 
y® Kt hand. This we vnderstand, 0! Adversaries do mu[ch] build 
vpon, hoping to proove o* Patent vacated, & so give vs a fatall blow at 
once. These things were known to many of o' Magistrates, & yet 
when y° K: in his Letter — 62, offered a Renewall of o’ Charter it was 
neglected. We have been too secure & negligent in securing an 
intrest here in Engl} We have lost an opportunity, w°" can’t be re- 
trived: Mr. Mason might have been bought out with less money 
than will be spent in (I doubt) an vnprofitable defence: & y* Charter 
might have been de novo granted when y® process with y® Quo=War- 
rauto lay dorment, w°" Mr. Mason (who is a Pragmaticall, & Indefati- 
gable person) hath sought out & will improve ag" vs to y? vtmost; he’s 
very Conversant at Court (having fuiled as a merchant) & persues y* 
matter grafting his own & his heirs hopes vpon y* recovery of his Prov- 
ince. We have not yet had an hearing, one y*® 12‘" instant, was ap- 
pointed by y° K: & Councell & were summoned by a Messenger to 
make o' appearance. but vpon a petition of o to his Majesty & Coun- 
cell more time was given vs, & Mr. Mason, & Mr. Gorges ordered to 


give vs Coppies of y* grants they pretend to, w we could find no 
where inroled. That w® greatly adds to of trouble, & discouragem" is, 
that we are Strangers, & have nullum inter Magnates patronum, whose 
intrest we can beare vpon (tho we must not deny that we have been 
civilly treated by some, & Courteously received by his Majesty in y* 
Council! at y® present accord of of address) & such us we meet w'" 
friendship from, & are willing to do vs any office of kindness, are out 
of doors, & p'tend to no intrest at Court. The King, it’s true, is a 
most moderate, & well tempered Prince, but he as we vnderstand hath 
conceived some Displeasure ag®* y* Countrey, for o' so often breaches 
of y® act of Navigation, binding to fforreign nations immediately, & not 
entring in Engld, whereby y* K: is persuaded y‘ he is vastly damnified 
in his Customs; & y* matter w'" vs is but y*® Concern of a few perticu- 
lar psons, & why y*® Countrey should be involved & made obnoxious by 
a few rich merchants, I see no reason. Other things they have 


1 Cancelled. 2 Cancelled. 
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ag"* vs, as Coining Money; many of o* Laws have procured vs a 
great Odium, & y' amongst y® Non-Conformist[s] as those title[{d ?]? 
procuring Evils. Others acc" ridiculous, some proclaimed, by many, 
repugnant to y° Laws of Engl’ thus we are in a great strait & what 
y° isue will be is with him to whom belong all y* isues, & events of 
Providence, who hath y* Key of David, & opens &c. I can’t but be 
deeply solicitous, & in pain for y® poor land where I drew my Breath, 
«& have injoyed so many good days, whose foundations seem to shake 
so as to threaten a total subversion. y‘t w%" must silence vs vnder all 
is that Ps. 99. 1. y® Lord reigns &c. I often think of Sampsons ex- 
postulatory prayer Judg. 15, 28? God hath given us a great deliver- 
ance, & shall we so suddenly after we have Cause to erect trophies of 
victory, be fain to set vp monum®™* on y® graves of those long Privi- 
ledges we have rejoyced vnder y® shaddow of? How should this be 
pleaded in prayer? who knows but God may open a place in Lehi, 
As God can improove (as we find experimentally) mean instrum’* 
Comparatively to give his people trouble, so if he have a favour for his 
people in y® Wilderness he will write a Law of kindness vpon y* hearts 
of some who may patronize their Case. But alas! what shall we say? 
had we heard y® voice of y* former signs, we had not heard y* cry of y® 
latter. God speakes once ye[a] twice. God will speake till he be 
heard. oh that there was a hearing eare, & a seing eye! & oh that 
N: E: was once at least wise! Deut: 32. 29. was ever a people fol- 
lowed closer at y* heels w’® Lectures of Providence, monitory to Re- 
pentance ? w°? if they do n't attain Gods End, what can be expected 
but (y‘ as it hath often hap’ned with a judgm™ proofe & impenetrable 
professing people) a fatall Period shall be put to y® things of o! peace, 
w*" God forbid that it should ever be y® portion of y® Cup of y* people 
of N. E:— _y® rest written was news of forrein parts.” 


[ Second extract. | 
Lonpon Octob. 15. 1691 
DEARE BROTHER, 


Its not easy for you to imagine what insu[ Jable Difficulties 
have attended y® affairs of yo" Colony in y* C™ of Engl’ The 
Vuwearied Solicitations of y® Gentl? who hath been 
almost 4 years here Concernd for you had severall 
times brought y° restauration of y’ Charter to y® very point of 
accomplishm™. But still y* same things y‘ clogd y*® Settlem™ here at 
home stopt y™ abroad. W2? y! other agents cam[e] over to his Assist- 
ance, they altogether vigorously applied y?selves to y' business. But 
all methods for obtaining y" desire were much retarded. The Gen[tl"] 
w" I first mentioned hath onely this to Comfort y‘ [though ?] he had not 


Mr. Math[er] 


1 There appears to have been some omission here by the transcriber. 
2 [18 2] 
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obtaind all y' he & y? ppounded, yet he still hindred y* Coming of 
such things vpon you as would have made yY miserable & at length 
have peured for y! such conveniencies as a few years agoe y! would 
have counted worth thousands of pounds albeit y? have not phaps all y‘ 
may be wish’ for. The Hon'able St! W Phips had y* Offer of y® 
Gov: m"' but he refused it bec: y* terms pleasd him not. It had y? 
certainly fallen into y* hands of one whom y* know [too] well if Si 
W* had not then generously inter[ ceded] so far as to accept it: & by 
y' means there was [then] an opportunity to get an alteration of many 
things w® would have been very grievous. Tis possible yt y* Requitall 
w™ y' vuthankfull people will make y" & others will be bruitish 
Clam I pceeive y' some have y* Phren[zy to say] If y? can’t have y" 
old Charter just as it was, it were better y°® [wor]st opp'sion should 
come on y!" y" to have a Govern" w'" gentle & easy circumstances : 
but besides y® ffrowardness & pfound ignorance of such persons, you 
may do well to [ask ?] y” whether y’ would [be willing to be y*° men 
w"] y® storm of opp’sion should fall on. You have now a new Charter 
wherein 

1. All y® Titles to y' Lands: & all y°Gran[ ts] of y° form’ Gener' Courts 
are Confirmed vnd! y® Broad Seale of Engl* If nothing had been ob- 
tained for y? yet y" is worth] something. Had it not been for some 
whom, I suppose, y!l acknowledge w'" y° Country Pay of Revilings, 
you had in a few months found it worth some scores of 1000°. 

2. The Liberties of Religion are secured for ever: & th[at] phaps 
more effectually than yY were in y: former Charter. 

3. No Laws or Taxes are to be made w"out an Assembly of y° peo- 
ple chosen it may be more agreeable to y* English Liberties y? ever. 
So y’ Liberties both as Christian & English men are fully restored. 

4. The Gener: C™ aunually chooses y° Gov'?™ Councill. 

Of y® Councill there are to be 28 in all. Whereof there must be 3 of 
y® Province of Main, 4 of Plymouth, & 18 of y* Massachusets, & 
pvision is made y‘ no Stranger may be of y® Councill. 

5. This Councill has y* Choice of [every Judge, Justice & Sheriff 
in y® territory 

In y* Charter East Hampshire is not inserted (tho its in y* Gov™™ 
Comission) bec. y* titles to y° Land there are yet vndetermind. But in 
y® Charter there is the Massachusets, Plymouth, Nantucket, Main, & 
Nova Scotia. The Chiefe thing some among you may not relish in y? 
Charter is y! y* K. sends y% a Gov’ Dp Gov'n! & Secretary. & y* 
y°® Gov'n" hath a negative vpon y® Election of Officers. Y' Agents did 
all they could to p'vent w! seems hard vpon y? But now is not y* time. 
& one of y* Chiefe Ministers of State had this reply to take off what y” 
pleaded : They would not have a Comonwealth in a Monarchy. Con- 
sidering all things, its a wonder y‘ so much hath been pcured for y? as 
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there is: & its possible yet before Christmas there may be more. how- 
ever y’ Priviledges are vastly beyond any granted to y* other Planta- 
tions. & y* K: will now (I suppose) be at Considerable Charges for y’ 
Defence ag' y® Comon Enemy for w® y? might otherwise have been 
too weak. Its y® Opinion of y* best friends here y‘ its Wisdom to vnite 
& agree among y'selves. & hasten to settle good Laws while y? are vnd" 
y* imediate influence of such as intirely devote y™selves to se[rve | their 
Majesties true intrest among y? So y? may shut y* Doore ag" future 
troubles. If things go well in Engl* as they are like to do, y" will 
have opportunity to get Redress of whatere may remaiu inconvenient. 
Patience & Prudence will help for [that] mean while y? can never give 
thanks enough to y* Gentlem? y‘' have peured what y? have. 

As for Connecticut, & Rode iland, y* Continued validity of their old 
Charter (I suppose) hath kept y™ still as they were. Onely its judged 
y® general Gov™" will have some Comission about y® Military affairs of 
those Colonies 

Thus Dear Brother Iam y™ 

This Letter was sent from London to a Brother vnto w® Collonall 
Pynchon adds in other News thus 

The Charter was Seald in September last & St W* Commission 
delivered him. 

One Cot: Allen in Engl? demanded Masons rights so yt New Hamp- 
shire is not mentioned, y* New Charter securing o* lands granted —— 
hence his Challenge ma{de] a demur 

S! W® vpon his arrivall is to call an assembly to w*" every town 
is to send one if not 2. or 3. That Assembly with y* Gov'n? consent 
is to ag[ree] how many for y® ffuture is to make an Assembly. The 
manner of y* Choice whether ev[ery] town shall send or so many from 
each county. This P[resent] Councill vpon S' W™* Arrival is named 
thus 

Mr. Bradstreet fAdam Winthrop { Mr. Midlicot 

Mr. Stoughton D. Gt { Maj" Richards 4 Maj! Hutchinson 

Capt Winthrop | Mr. J" Forster | Mr. S[ewall ?] 

Mr. J[oliffe ?} Mr. S: Hayman {Mr Hinckly 

Mr. Sergent Mr. Russell Mr. Lathrop 

Mr. Lynds { Mr. Saltonstall , Mr. Bradford 

Mr. Philips | Mr. Appleton Mr. Wally 

Mr. Pike | Mr. Gedney Mr Addington — 
Secret : not Coun’, 

There are other[s] not named in y® Collonalls Letter: but none are 
appointed in o' County”? 


1 Hampshire, — this copy being written by Rev. Edward Taylor, minister at 
Westfield. 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


CHARLES FRANKLIN DUNBAR, LL.D. 


BY EDWARD H. HALL. 


CHARLES FRANKLIN DuNBAR, son of Asaph and Nancy 
(Ford) Dunbar, was born in Abington, Massachusetts, July 
28, 1830. In his own genealogical researches, never quite 
finished, he had traced his family descent, as he believed, 
back to Robert Dunbar, of Hingham, who came to this coun- 
try from Morayshire, Scotland, about 1665, and was perhaps 
one of Cromwell’s Scottish prisoners taken in battle in 1650 
or 1651.1. The family had been established in Abington 
for more than a generation when Charles was born. He was 
the youngest of six children (four sons and two daughters), 
none of whom are now living. The brothers were associated 
with their father in the making of boots and shoes, carrying 
on branches of the business at different times in New Orleans 
and New York. Charles, being of more studious habits, was 
sent, at the age of fourteen, to Phillips Academy, Exeter, 
finishing the course there in 1847, when he entered the 
Freshman class of Harvard College. In his studies he won 
the special regard of the principal, Dr. Soule, and, while 
caring little for out-of-door sports, showed himself keenly 
sensitive to the scholarly influences of the place, and con- 
tracted at that time the intellectual tastes which gave tone 
to his later life. 

At college he found a little group of eminently congenial com- 
panions, whose common sympathies drew them into constantly 
closer intimacy, and whose influence upon each other had 
quite as much to do, no doubt, as the college studies them- 
selves in determining their several aims and ideals. His 
college course was interrupted by occasional illnesses, and 


1 See Proceedings, February, 1900, p. 428. 
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in his Senior year he was obliged to take a voyage to New 
Orleans for the restoration of his health. Notwithstanding 
this, he maintained a high rank from the first, received his 
full share of the class distinctions which the student prizes 
more than rank, and won for himself, despite his quiet ways, 
the peculiar esteem and affection of his classmates. One of 
our associates who roomed with him during his Freshman 
year, remembers him as an eager reader out8ide his regular 
studies, and as displaying two somewhat incongruous tastes, — 
on the one hand for early English literature, on the other, 
foreshadowing his later career, for newspapers and _ polities. 
He graduated in 1851, with a marked reputation for scholarly 
attainments, though losing through illness the place upon the 
Commencement programme which would otherwise have been 
his. 

Following the family traditions on graduating, he engaged 
in business pursuits, joining his brothers, A. F. Dunbar & Co., 
in New Orleans. The result, however, was far from satisfac- 
tory. In a letter to a college friend, written February 24, 
1852, he describes his life in New Orleans as utterly distaste- 
ful to him, and as affording him no time whatever for reading 
or study. ‘The people here think me a perfect hermit, and 
still I find very little time for myself.” His health also suf- 
fered from the confinement of office work, and it was a vast 
relief to him when in May, 1853, he was emancipated from his 
thraldom. ‘There are vague accounts of brief business enter- 
prises also in New York and Boston ; but in 1854 or 1855 his 
father purchased for hima farm in Lexington, near that of 
his classmate Copeland, and here he entered with great satis- 
faction upon a vigorous life in the open air. Fortunately this 
brought him a speedy recovery of strength, and with it the 
desire for « wider career, which led him at first to the study 
of law. He studied for a time in the Harvard Law School, 
though his name does not appear among the graduates, and 
afterwards in the office of Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar. For 
about a year, in 1858 or 1859, he shared an office in Boston 
with a college friend, and was admitted to the Suffolk Bar in 
1858. This proved only provisional, however, and his true 
calling, as was soon shown, lay in quite another direction. As 
early a3 1856 he had become a frequent contributor to the 
* Boston Daily Advertiser,” influenced in this, no doubt, partly 
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by natural tastes, partly by his relations with a remarkable 
band of college contemporaries who were just then taking an 
active and intelligent interest in journalism. Among them 
was Charles Hale, into whose hands the “ Advertiser” came by 
family descent, and who announced, December 4, 1858, his 
purchase of the paper, with the remark: “ It is not amiss to 
add that we have valuable assistance in the office from Mr. 
Charles A. Chase and Mr. Charles F. Dunbar.” In January, 
1861, his name appears as joint editor with Nathan Hale and 
Charles Hale ; in 1865, under the publishers’ title of Dunbar 
& Waters, he became the sole editor, holding the position till 
1869, when he retired on account of failing health. His edi- 
torship covered, it will be seen, the entire period of the Civil 
War, with the hardly less critical years of political reconstruc- 
tion ; and no one had more to do in determining the cour- 
ageous and patriotic attitude held by the “ Advertiser” during 
this stirring epoch, or its powerful influence in the community, 
than Mr. Dunbar. Upon him indeed the real weight of editor- 
ship fell from the beginning. President Eliot, in his felicitous 
tribute offered before this Society on Professor Dunbar’s 
death, tells us, on direct authority, that “during the Civil 
War he personally wrote every editorial article in any way 
related to the war which appeared in that newspaper.” ! When 
we consider the high and sustained character of those edito- 
rials, and the wide range of military, financial, political, and 
semi-diplomatic questions which necessarily came under re- 
view, this record may well be considered unique. 

The files of the “ Boston Daily Advertiser” are hidden now 
from the public eye, as so much of Mr. Dunbar’s life-work was 
destined to be; yet this alone, had he left no other mark of 
himself behind, would reveal to those who search, a striking 
personality. His contributions to the paper from 1856 to 
1869 cover all the important incidents of that period, domestic 
and foreign, and every conceivable public interest, industrial, 
social, and political. Before the war he was much interested 
in Louis Napoleon, conceiving no slight admiration for that 
adventurer, and discussing with great intelligence his relations 
with England, his conduct of the Italian war, and his posi- 
tion in Europe. Articles appear also upon the peace negotia- 
tions after the Crimean War, the suspension of the Bank of 


1 Proceedings, February, 1900, p. 429. 
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England, the attitude of Turkey, and other foreign themes; 


and at the same time upon such domestic problems as the 
Population of Massachusetts, the Influence of Manufactures 
on Population, Boston Public Schools, Naval Defences, 


Steamship Navigation, and Our Diplomatic Service. During 


the war came day by day the military situation, the attitude 
of England and its undisguised sympathy with the South, 
the Trent Affair, the suspension of specie payments, and the 
manifold questions of revenues, tariffs, and banks, which 
found in him so masterly a critic. All these varied themes 
become vital at his hands, and bear the common mark of great 
clear-headedness, and of a calm judicial tone, capable of high 
ideals when occasion allowed, while never losing a close grasp 
upon the duties and possibilities of the moment. All this, he 
might have told us with some justice, was simply the neces- 
sity of his editorial trade, and no more remarkable than any 
other professional equipment; yet I think no one could read 
the pages of the “ Advertiser” for those ten or twelve years, 
without feeling that, for the extraordinary requirements of 
that epoch, the ideal editor had been found. 

In 1869 Mr. Dunbar had reached once more the limits of 
his strength, and was forced to retire from the ** Advertiser,” 
which had become valuable property under his hands, and 
secured him, on the sale of his part, pecuniary independence. 
His next few years were spent in European travel. Already, 
in 1868, he had visited Egypt and the Nile; in 1869 he went 
to Europe with his family, partly for rest and relaxation, partly 
for the quiet pursuit of the economic studies which were more 
and more engrossing him. Immediately on his return, in 
1871, he received the appointment of Professor of Political 
Economy in Harvard College, for which position his editorial 
experiences had singularly fitted him, and where he found 
congenial occupation for the remainder of his life. He was 
the first incumbent of this chair in Harvard College, and was 
called upon therefore to create the department and determine 
its academic character. President Eliot’s appreciative tribute, 
to which we have already referred, puts before us Professor 
Dunbar’s college labors in such ample detail that no further 
statement is needed, as indeed no other hand could sketch the 
work so understandingly. It is the tribute of one academic 
laborer to another such as is rarely recorded, showing the 
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gradual unfolding of this important department under the new 
professor’s care, the high ideals which he kept in view, and 
the absolute competency with which he gave an independent 
place to a pursuit till then treated only as an adjunct to other 
half-allied studies. From this account we learn also the valu- 
able service which Professor Dunbar rendered to college and 
university apart from the duties of his professorship. From 
1876 to 1882 he was Dean of the old College Faculty; from 
1890 to 1895 he acted as the first Dean of the new Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences; showing in each position an administrative 
capacity and steadiness of judgment which won for him the 
warm recognition of his fellow-instructors.! 

Professor Dunbar’s position as political economist is of the 
highest interest, and deserves a far more critical study than 
the present writer is capable of giving it. When he first en- 
tered upon the work, the science of political economy can 
hardly be said to have been recognized in America, either 
theoretically by scholars or in practice by politicians or states- 
men. Professor Dunbar himself gives a forcible review of the 
situation in an article in the ** North American Review,” Jan- 
uary, 1876, on “Economic Science in America.” “As a 
class,” he says, “our public men have confined themselves, 
like Franklin, to the sagacious application of rules of thumb.” 
As to writers on this subject, he says, speaking from the later 
standpoint of 1876: ‘* With few exceptions, the works pro- 
duced in the United States have been prepared as text-books 
by authors engaged in college instruction, and therefore chiefly 
interested in bringing principles previously worked out by 
others within the easy comprehension of undergraduate stu- 
dents. Not only has no American school of writers on polit- 
ical economy been established ” (excepting that of Mr. Carey), 
“but no recognized contribution to the development of the 
science can be pointed out in any way comparable to those 
made by the French writers or to those which the Germans 
are now making.” ? 

Few political economists of this country, probably none at 
that time, had approached the various problems connected 
with the study in so unpartisan a temper, or with so steady a 


1 Proceedings, February, 1900, pp. 436-440. See also Professor F. W. Taus- 
sig’s article on Charles F. Dunbar in the “ Harvard Monthly,” February, 1900. 
2 North American Review, January, 1876, pp. 153, 187, 
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purpose to hold those problems apart from the political inter- 
ests of the hour. His position on the burning question of 
protection may be cited as characteristic of the man. At the 
beginning of his career, so far as appears, Mr. Dunbar, like 
most of those about him at that time, was a protectionist. 
In an article in the “ Advertiser,” June 25, 1858, he speaks 
with great approval of “the movement recently begun in 
Pennsylvania for the purpose of securing a change in our 
tariff system and the adoption of the policy of protection.” 
The twelve years’ trial which had been given to the system of 
free trade under a Democratic administration had contributed 
in large measure, as he thought, to the commercial crisis, 
“from the effects of which every interest and every individual 
in the community was then suffering.” ‘ Year after year,” 
he writes, ** the voters of Pennsylvania, with a stolid indiffer- 
ence to the expostulation of others, have persisted in relying 
upon the Democratic leaders and upon their policy for protec- 
tion of the vast industrial interests of that State, interests 
which from their peculiar nature require more than those of 
almost any other State the fostering nurture of the government 
for their full development and expansion.” Again, August 29, 
1859, in noticing the rumor that the Emperor Napoleon was 
about to issue a decree reducing the duties on certain impor- 
tant articles of consumption, the “ Advertiser ” remarks: * If 
it proves that Napoleon has in fact adopted the practical meas- 
ures of the English manufacturers, we shall conclude either 
that he has adopted false theories of economy as well as of 
governmental science, or that his policy points to some un- 
usually large demand for coal and iron.” Again, November 
18, 1859, in discussing the English doctrine of free trade, the 
editor remarks: ** The politicians of the ‘ rose-colored’ school 
speak of the repeal of the corn laws and the establishment of 
free trade as the starting-point for a new era of more splendid 
prosperity for England and of greater enlightenment and 
promise for mankind than any that has yet dawned upon the 
world, . . . Others, however, tell a different story and assure 
us that a work of deterioration is going on in the lower classes 
of society, as the result of the present system, which must in 
the long run tell fearfully against England in the future... . 
It is quite time that this country should take measures to 
secure itself against the influence of the English system with 
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which our own tariff system is now framed so as to co-operate.” 
Even at that time, however, he was little inclined to adopt the 
extreme position of the protectionists. In an article, May 9, 
1860, entitled ‘** Protection not Prohibition,’ Mr, Dunbar de- 
fends the advocates of protection against the charge of having 
made fatal concessions to free trade. “It seems never to 
have entered into the minds of the friends of free trade,” 
he says, with singular prevision of the future, “that the 
theory of protection, like every other, must be taken with 
its limitations; that moderation must govern in its admin- 
istration, and that it must keep as far from monopoly, on 
the one hand, as from a ruinous competition on the other — 
must neither check domestic industry by repressing enterprise 
at home, nor by giving up the foreign market to foreign capi- 
tal and labor. . . . We should think it strange, and our 
confidence in the system of protection would rapidly abate, if, 
as time-goes on and theories are discussed and principles estab- 
lished, the system of political economy underwent no change, 
or received no benefit from discussion and experience. The 
study of the science itself is not yet so old that any theory 
ought to claim perfection as its own characteristic ; and in 
fact it is one of the heaviest charges against the system of 
free trade that it does arrogate to itself this theoretical 
completeness and impossibility of improvement.” 

Up to the time of Professor Dunbar’s appointment, the 
Harvard College lecture-room, as is well known, had been 
the stronghold of protection, and the student was as solemnly 
indoctrinated into the articles of that creed as into the doc- 
trines of the prevailing English school of philosophy. Just 
when his own attitude on this matter changed, however inter- 
esting it might be to trace the process, nowhere plainly ap- 
pears. Possibly he never ranked himself on either side of the 
controversy ; certainly he did not feel called upon as instruc- 
tor to announce his conclusions upon it. In the ‘ Quarterly 
Journal of Economics,” July, 1891, he writes, probably with 
reference to the current taunt that the American colleges had 
become the nurseries of free trade: “ The call for exceptional 
treatment of the question between protection and free trade 
is, in effect, a demand that upon a controversial point, as to 
which scientific opinions are not at one, political economy 
shall be made to give its answer in a particular predetermined 
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sense. . . . In short, the attempt is made to judge of a body of 


scientific enquirers by reference, not to their processes, but to 
their opinions upon questions still sub gudice. . . . This is not 
far different from requiring of them the profession of a creed.” 
In any case, whatever his personal opinions may have been, 
Political Economy assumed at his hands the character and 
proportions of a scientific pursuit, in which the practical ques- 
tions of protection and free trade became incidental to the 
methods of first-hand investigation and the study of funda- 
mental principles. However it may have been in the past, 
Harvard College was no longer, so far as his influence was 
concerned, to be the champion of a special school either in 
theology, in philosophy, or in science. 

Though Professor Dunbar nowhere lays down the principles 
which guided him as a teacher, yet such essays as those already 
cited, together with an- article in the * North American Re- 
view” of October, 1875, defining, among other points, the 
opposing claims of the inductive and deductive methods of 
research, and another in the * Quarterly Journal” of October, 
1886, on ** The Reaction in Political Economy,” reveal clearly 
the independent attitude of the scholar as against the advo- 
cacy of the partisan, in a field where partisanship, outside 
academic circles at least, still has almost complete possession. 
How strictly he defined in his own mind the province of 
Political Economy as distinct from either Ethics or Politics, 
and how jealously he excluded from it all assumptions of 
ubsolute truth, or even the teacher’s own convictions, except 
as giving intellectual force or logical clearness to his instruc- 
tion, appears in the following striking extracts from his article 
on “The Academic Study of Political Economy,” in the 
* Quarterly Journal” of July, 1891”: — 


“The investigation of economic law is a strictly scientific enquiry, as 

much as the investigation of the law of gravitation, and the determina- 
tion of economic law falls within the competence of the university. 
But on the mixed questions of legislative policy and expediency, it is 
not the province of the university to pronounce. They indeed involve 
questions of science, as they involve much else; but their solution is 
not an act of the scientific judgment. It is on the contrary an act of 
the political judgment, enlightened by the aid of economic science, of 
jurisprudence, of the study of human nature itself, or whatever else 
may serve to clear up the matter in hand. The historic narratives in 
29 
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which the great questions of the past lie embedded are no doubt objects 
of university study, and the unravelling of their tangled threads affords 
a valuable training, by means of a subject-matter of unfailing interest ; 
but it is no part of the business of the university to pronounce ex 
cathedra upon the policies which may find in such narratives some 
illustration, but which must after all rest upon indeterminate and 
probably transitory conditions. So too the great financial and indus- 
trial questions of the day supply the best of material for practice in 


the analysis of complicated problems and in the collecting and weighing 
of evidence ; but in all this it is the acquisition of power in the dealing 
with problems, and not the solution of any practical question, that 1s 
the real matter in hand. . . . It is only by extending the definition of 


political economy itself, so as to include a vast region of polities and 


ethics, and thus destroying the possibility of all scientific precision, 
that we can describe as economic questions a great mass of those 
which commonly pass for such. . . . The great service done by the in- 
structor in moral sciences is to train the mind of the student to scien- 
tific reasoning. . . . Even within the strict bounds of scieuce, then, the 
instructor is little concerned with the greater or less uniformity of 
conclusion among his students, and is not properly concerned at all 
with anything like the propagation of his own views.” ! 


During the later years of his professorship, as Professor 
Dunbar became able to divide his work with able associates, 
he confined his own attention more and more to the problems 
of finance which had always been his special province, writing 
at that time the little volume on Banking which holds so 
important a place in the literature of that department. In 
1886, largely under his influence, the “Quarterly Journal of 
Economies” was established, and he became the editor, hold- 
ing that position for ten years, contributing a valuable series 
of articles, and giving to the journal from the start the high- 
est scientific and literary character. Few writings on purely 
scientific or political themes, I think, have so distinct a liter- 
ary worth as his, or can be judged so safely by literary stand- 
ards. His contributions to the “ Daily Advertiser,” including 
many notices of current literature, are eminently good reading, 
bearing throughout the impress of clear thought, with great 
conciseness and felicity of phrase. His learned pages in the 
* Journal of Economics” have the unusual merit of attracting 
the uninitiated reader by a lucidity of analysis and casy grasp 


1 Quarterly Journal, July, 1891, pp. 411-414. 
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of general principles which remove them far from the forbid- 
ding range of purely abstract or technical treatises. Still more 
noteworthy is the literary charm of such brief fragments as 
his tribute to the late Professor E. W. Gurney; where that 
rare scholar of wide accomplishments seems to speak again 
through the sentences of his friend who, from a very different 
academic walk, had penetrated so profoundly into the intri- 
sacies of his rich and subtle mind.! Only less striking is the 
article contributed by Professor Dunbar to the “ Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine ” of June, 1894, upon ‘* President Eliot’s 
Administration’; where the changes wrought in the first 
quarter-century of that presidency, and the complicated pro- 
cesses by which the College was becoming a University, are 
set forth with a persuasiveness and intelligence possible only 
to one thoroughly familiar with the details, and clearly appre- 
hending the significance of each successive step. 

To those who enjoyed Mr. Dunbar’s friendship his nature 
was singularly winning through its transparency and unaffected 
simplicity. As a student in college, while one of the quietest 
of the entire company, his presence was in demand for all 
class gatherings, and he was one of the first to be chosen into 
the several college societies. In later life his native reticence 
rather grew upon him than lessened; yet still his fellows 
easily passed behind that reticence to the genuine friendliness 
and sympathy which it,concealed, and to the firmness of pur- 
pose and conviction which marked his character. He always 
waited to be found out, even where his opinion was most 
eagerly sought and valued ; but, when found, he was always 
the steadfast friend, the wise counsellor, the sure advocate of 
high ideals. Harvard College owes him much for his support 
in important crises of administrative reform ; the country owes 
him much for his tireless service and undaunted leadership in 
the angry period of civil strife. No name has been less con- 
spicuous than his in the academic or political annals of the 
past half-century, yet no influence has been more enviable, 
saner, or farther reaching. 

Professor Dunbar’s life, being eminently that of a scholar, 
has but little outward incident to show, yet whenever called 
upon for public services he was quick to respond. In 1866, 


1 See Proceedings of American Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. xx. 
pp. 528-527. 
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the year after the war, he acted as member of the Board of 
Visitors to the Naval Academy at Annapolis; and the Report, 
in certain passages advising changes in the course of instruc- 
tion, and urging more strictly professional and _ technical 
studies, bears the evident marks of his hand. In 1884, on 
the nomination of Mr. Blaine for the presidency, a change 
became necessary in the management of the *“ Daily Adver- 
tirer,’ and Professor Dunbar, although immersed at the time 
in college activities, assumed once more the editorial control 
of that paper, and conducted it, with his old-time thoroughness 
and fidelity to principle, through the following presidential 
campaign. He was chosen Trustee of Exeter Academy in 
1884, and served as President of the Board from 1895 to 1898, 
These labors, varied by visits to Europe or to Fayal from year 
to year, were the only breaks in the quiet of his university 
career. 

Of his religious and domestic relations, withdrawn as they 
were from the public eye, but bringing him great happiness, 
and marked throughout, like the rest of his life, by delicate 
reticence and simplicity, only a word need be added. His 
religious affiliations were always with the Unitarian body, 
with whose undogmatic position in matters of creed he was in 
natural sympathy. 

He was married, November 30, 1853, to Julia Ruggles Cope- 
land, of Roxbury, who died November 29,1899. His own death 
followed, after a brief illness, January 29,1900. There were 
five children, of whom three sons and a daughter survive 
him. 

Professor Dunbar was elected a member of this Society 
February 11, 1875. He became a member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, January 31, 1872.1 


1 Professor Dunbar’s writings are to be found mainly in the files of the 
“Boston Daily Advertiser,” from 1856 to 1869; also in the “ Quarterly Journal 
of Economics,” from 1886 to 1896; and in scattered articles in the “ North Amer- 
ican Review ” from 1857 to 1877; in the “ Christian Examiner ” of May, 1860, 
and in “Old and New” of March, 1872. He published the following volumes : 
“Chapters on the Theory and History of Banking,” New York, 1891; “ Laws 
of the United States relating to Currency, Finance, and Banking, from 1789 to 
1891,” Boston, 1891. 
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JOHN CODMAN ROPES, LL.D.’ 


JOHN CopMAN Ropes was the son of William Ropes, who 
during a long business career did honor to the title ‘ mer- 
chant of Boston.” 

William Ropes was a native of Salem, where his ancestors 
had been merchants for several generations. As was the cus- 
tom of the times, he went in his youth as supercargo on 
repeated voyages to India, China, and elsewhere, gaining a 
knowledge of commerce, of seamanship, and of foreign coun- 
tries, and becoming at length the owner of vessels and head 
of a commercial house. , 

About the year 1830, when fully in middle life, and it would 
appear in consequence of some partial business reverses, Mr. 
Ropes emigrated to Russia, where he remained about seven 
years, establishing in St. Petersburg a mercantile house which 
still exists. 

Before his departure from home, Mr. Ropes had united 
himself, in a second marriage, with Mary Anne, daughter of 
Hon. John Codman, an eminent merchant and citizen of Bos- 
ton, residing at the head of Hanover Street.? 

Mrs. Ropes, with several step-children, accompanied her 
husband to Russia, and in St. Petersburg, on April 28, 1836, 
her first son was born, the subject of this sketch. A year later 
the family removed to London, where Mr. Ropes established a 
branch house; and in 1842, he returned to Boston, pursuing 
there a highly successful business career until he died in 1869, 
at the age of eighty-five. 

1 See ante, p. 198. 

2 Mr. Codman’s second son and namesake, older half-brother of Mrs. Ropes, 


was the somewhat celebrated minister of Dorchester, prominent in the theological 
controversies of the times. 
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William Ropes was a merchant of the old school; a man of 
great sagacity and resolution ; of rigid and transparent integ- 
rity; of simple, unaffected piety; of a most cheerful and 
affectionate disposition ; abounding in hospitality, charity, and 
public spirit. He retained to the last the vigorous health 
which his early life of activity and exposure had fortified, and 
with his short but erect figure, his abundant, fine, silvery hair, 
florid countenance, bright, ready smile, and brisk and cordial 
manners, was the very type of a hale old gentleman. 

Mrs. Ropes possessed the highest native refinement, and had 
enjoyed in a luxurious home exceptional opportunities of cul- 
ture. She maintained through life an eager appetite for 
general knowledge and curiosity on the great doctrinal themes 
hotly debated in her day. She was by nature fastidious and 
shy, but dignified and cordial, even merry ; of warm and steady 
affections and quick sensibility. Her intellect was vigorous, 
and very independent in its workings. She mastered the 
subjects with which she grappled, and her conclusions, by 
whatever process reached, were her own. Her husband’s 
robust nature reappeared in the moral and mental vigor and 
alertness which were so characteristic of his children; to 
their mother they owed an underlying fineness of intellect 
and their love of literature and the arts; to both, and to 
careful systematic education, their religious thoughtfulness, 
their high principles, and their active interest in moral and 
social questions. 

Of the children of William Ropes’s second marriage there 
were five: Catherine Codman, born in St. Petersburg, and 
dying there as a little child; John Codman; Francis Cod- 
man, born in Islington, near London, October 7, 1837 ; Henry 
and Mary Anne, born in or near Boston. Francis, a graduate 
of the class of 1857, and a physician and surgeon of distin- 
guished capacity and promise, died at the early age of thirty- 
two; Henry, of the class of 1862, gave up his life upon the 
field of Gettysburg. 

The home in which these children were reared was one of 
the truest, noblest, and happiest; abundant without luxury, 
every genuine need of physical and mental culture was sup- 
plied in it, but the sources of robust character were not sapped. 
Religion was its characteristic pervading influence, but with 
little of austerity. Some forms of amusement were tabooed 
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by orthodox discipline, but these were not many and the best 
were left. The parents of Mrs. Ropes were members of 
Federal Street Church, and intimate friends of Rev. Dr. 
Channing. But something had proved wanting for the 
daughter in the religious culture she had received, and the 
private, even secret, perusal of Calvinistic literature, dis- 
covered in her father’s library, had confirmed her mind in a 
disposition to the orthodox forms of thought. 1t was a source 
of satisfaction to her, in uniting herself in marriage with Mr. 
Ropes, that he had adhered to the conservative wing of the 
Congregational body. She entered into that communion, in 
which her husband had long been eminent for zeal and activ- 
ity, and they remained associated with it until, about 1860, 
they united with the Episcopal church. { 

But natural largeness of mind, and the very genuineness of ; 
their religious sentiments, defended them from all bigotry. ' 
Deeply earnest in their feelings, they were instinctively liberal i 
towards those whose convictions differed from their own. For ) 
the husband the subtleties of theology had indeed but little ' 
attraction. A few cardinal principles composed his simple 
creed, defended his moral life, and made his artless devotional 
exercises in his home peculiarly affecting. Mrs. Ropes entered 
more deeply into the intricacies of the orthodox theology, and 
accepted the system with a consistency which at times made 
the burden heavy for her heart. But she was as candid as she 
was earnest. For her, and for her husband, religion was a ; 
practical interest of life, too real to be given over to formality 
and too natural for conventionality or asceticism. Its sincerity 
and simplicity in themselves, the manifest happiness, dignity, 
and moral security which it fostered in them, recommended it 
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to their children and won them permanently to it. For John 
Codman Ropes it was, throughout life, the supreme subject of : 


concern, with which his mind habitually conversed. 

In 1849 William Ropes removed his abode from the hired 
house which he had occupied at 32 Chestnut Street to 92 
Beacon Street, opposite the Public Garden, a house which he 
had built. Here his home remained until his death, a centre 
of hospitality and cheerful domesticity. One or two of his 
older children were still members of his family. There 
reigned among all the most open confidence and warmest 
family affection, reflecting the perfect married union of the 
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parents. The physical vigor which all enjoyed; the mental 
activity and independence which peculiarly characterized 
them ; their lively dispositions and hearty interest in all 
forms of culture and in the mooted questions of an intense 
period of our national life, made their family intercourse 
exceptionally entertaining and stimulating. The handsome 
and bountiful table, where old-fashioned decorum yielded not 
a little to the irrepressible spirits of vigorous youth and their 
eager interest in the topics that easily cropped up in such a 
circle for discussion, afforded a beautiful spectacle of domestic 
happiness. Many a guest of varied quality, from the captain 
of one of the father’s ships to the divine in whose conversation 
the mother especially found edification, sat there and stimulated 
by his talk the ready curiosity of the bright and rapidly 
maturing minds of the children. High debate, ready laughter, 
abounded. It was a home full of good cheer, serious purpose, 
culture, kindness, mutual affection, charity, true piety. 

The boys and their sister were educated according to the 
best standards of the time, and as they grew, availed them- 
selves more diligently and systematically than is often the case, 
of the means of culture offered by libraries, lyceum lectures, 
concerts, and the like agencies. John Ropes, especially, was 
addicted to literature from his earliest days. His mother said 
he seemed to have been born witha book in his hand, and in 
a very early portrait he is so represented. He had a lively 
disposition ; all his life he was fond of jollity and song. But 
he was soberly thoughtful always. He took life seriously from 
the first. His mind moved constantly on important themes, 
practical and theoretic. A serious question had a certain in- 
tellectual and even moral sanctity for him. To leave it open, 
if it could be solved, was a sort of offence to right which 
always left his mind restless. Correspondingly, when deter- 
mined, a result was deeply fixed, and it was difficult to dis- 
lodge or modify it, so thorough was the process by which he 
came to each conclusion. This thoroughness of mind affected 
his habits of reading in a marked manner. They were never 
desultory. ‘ Miscellaneous” reading he abhorred. He had a 
peculiar antipathy to encyclopedias and “ works of reference.” 
Except novels, of which in later years he read many, purely 
for mental recreation, he paid almost no attention at all to 
light or general literature. As a matter of culture, he was 
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made acquainted in youth with the great poets of old, and the 
more popular of later days. But poetry was never an im- 
portant element in his mental life. Wordsworth and Bryant 
were the only modern poets in whom he took real interest. 
The essayists he read eclectically, but the older with more 
regard than the latter. For Dr. Johnson he had almost a 
personal attachment. He used to say, “* Whatever any man 
thinks of Dr. Johnson, every one is glad to have him on 
his side.” 

The precise fact was that, for Mr. Ropes, reading was in a 
peculiar manner and very strictly a means, not an end, He 
read on the particular lines in which his thought was moving, 
to gain facts or to clarify ideas. It thus occurred that, when 
quite a youth, his reading became somewhat narrowly special- 
ized, Throughout life, theology and history, including biog- 
raphy, covered nearly its whole field. 

The same practicality entered into all the action of Mr. 
Ropes’s mind and appeared in personal intercourse. He loved 
amusements and the lively banter of hours of recreation. 
But in mere talk for talk’s sake, in a conversation which did 
not turn on important questions or tend to enucleate impor- 
tant truth, he lost interest and became silent. All the real 
action of his mind was practical. 

With his brother, Francis Codman, John was for some years 
a pupil at the Chauncy Hall School, which he entered in 1843 
under the well-known masters Thayer and Cushing. Of that 
school he says:' * Not enforcing a discipline so rigid as that 
of many of our public schools, it for that reason gave more 
scope to individual endeavor; and though, in attention to the 
elegances of scholarship (which, by the way, are thrown away 
on the majority of boys) it was surpassed by some of its con- 
temporaries, yet it taught well what it professed to teach, and 
afforded as good opportunities for the acquisition of the rudi- 
ments of an education, which are all that boys can learn, as 
any school in the city.” The parenthetical observation of 
this passage illustrates the practicality of mind to which we 
have referred. But practicality was not the only side of it; 
and as it existed in him it was that of the devotee of truth 
and reality, not of mundane affairs. 

1 In a fragmentary sketch of his life written at twenty-one and revised for 
the Class Book of 1857. 
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On account of a developing trouble of the spine, Ropes was 
withdrawn from school in the autumn of 1850 and put under 
orthopedic treatment. A year later he was able to resume 
study, and became the pupil of Mr. William W. Goodwin, 
then a tutor in college, now the distinguished professor of 
Greek. He took the greatest satisfaction in the two years 
spent under Mr. Goodwin's tutelage, from which he passed 
to college in the summer of 1858, accompanied by his brother 
Francis. 

Of his freshman year, Ropes retained no very pleasant im- 
pressions. He and his brother had engaged a room remote 
from the college, and they made few acquaintances. In the 
second term John had a somewhat long illness. On the whole, 
it was a dreary time. In sophomore year, having removed 
nearer the buildings, acquaintanceship with his class increased, 
and he “ found Cambridge life very cheerful and pleasant, as I 


have found it ever since.” From this time on, he grew in in- 


fluence and popularity in his class and in college. By virtue 
of his excellent preparation, he early took a good rank in the 
classics and mathematics, but his greater interest was (poorly 
as they were taught) in what were summarily called * the 
English branches,” and his range of thought and reading was 
largely outside the narrow compass of the regular curriculum. 
For the majority of students, metaphysics, political economy, 
moral philosophy, logic, and rhetoric, as taught in that day, 
were a jejune and dreary task-work. Professor Bowen was 
doubtless clear and thorough, and occasionally a gleam of 
humor illumined his exercises. But history, owing partly to 
a prolonged hiatus in the professorship, was, at least until 
senior year, little better than a farce. The recitation-method 
and marking-system still in vogue, put a premium on memo- 
riter performances, and deadened real interest in all these 
subjects. Only Dr. Walker, already President but still 
taking charge of some courses and occasionally appearing in 
others, brought with him a more liberal spirit, and gave life to 
the usually tiresome experiences of the class-rooms. But not 
even he could make freshmen generally interested in Paley’s 
Evidences! Ropes was much alone in caring for most of 
these subjects, in some of which home training had already 
led him to take an interest. For a year or two, besides his 
college work, he belonged to a Bible-class conducted by the 
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minister of the Congregational church. But while he always 
maintained reasonable diligence in required studies, his mind 
was more and more engaged in private reading and thinking. 
As has been remarked, he was far from being an omnivorous 
reader; but in college, as throughout life, he read much be- 
cause he read reflectively and with an end always in view. 
He cared for books only as the depositories of knowledge and 
aids of thought. He had none of that love for the volumes 
themselves which is apt to mark the literary man, and never be- 
came ambitious to acquire a large and complete library. While 
not appearing to read rapidly, he had a singular power of gather- 
ing what a book contained, — for him,—and always proved 
to know more, even of general literature, than he had seemed 
to be acquiring. His tenacious memory utilized all that it 
appropriated. It was not merely tenacious, however, but in 
a singular manner selective. He retained only what was valu- 
able for his purposes. His mind curiously defended itself 
against the accumulation of miscellaneous impedimenta of 
knowledge. Some great departinents —as natural science, 
for example — he left wholly on one side, respecting them, 
but never pretending to care for them. 

In the fields where he was at home, he fixedly appropriated 
what he wanted, and the rest appeared whoily to drop out of 
hismind. In history, where his knowledge became so remark- 
able, it was chiefly confined within somewhat narrow limits. 
Yet he always seemed to have, in a latent fund, as much gen- 
eral information as he cared to possess, and whatever he had 
was always perfectly clear and accurate, and thorough so far 
as he had chosen to extend it. His grasp of what he had 
acquired had not the quality of memory; it was knowledge. 
It was impressed on his mind by a sort of photographic 
process. It never faded and was always instantly at com- 
mand, like one’s knowledge of the alphabet or multiplication- 
table. This tenacity extended to the smallest details that 
were of importance; to dates, localities, subordinate person- 
alities ; in military matters, to the numbers of troops, the 
identity of officers, the minutiz of operations. Especially 
pleasing incidents of private experience, or those which for 
any reason had been of real significance, remained in full 
vividness and were recalled by date to the hour, But a vast 
mass of recollections to which most minds are subject, wholly 
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failed to keep a lodgment in his. His capacity for totally 
forgetting was as remarkable as his power of retaining, and 
was an important condition of it. His mind thus visibly econ- 
omized its forces to the greatest advantage. 

Ropes’s intellectual ability, the justness of his mind, and his 
cordiality of nature were speedily recognized in college, when 
his class had become acquainted with him. The excellence of 
his themes and forensics (especially the latter, in which sound 
reasoning was the matter of prime importance) led to his being 
elected one of the editors of the Harvard Magazine, and he 
contributed to its pages not infrequent sober papers. He took 
particular interest in the intellectual exercises of the college 
societies, and his orderly and persistent habit of mind did 
much for the prosperity and usefulness of each of them. His 
social instinct was peculiarly strong,—he was thoroughly 
*“‘ clubable,” — so that of the * Institute,” the AA®, and the 
Hasty Pudding Club he was a popular and influential member. 
He was chosen into the ® BK, in regular order, in junior 
year, 

His own general estimate of college life he summed up at the 
time in the biographical fragment already alluded to, written 
on his twenty-first birthday, in his second senior term: 
* Though not without the ordinary vexations of life, my 
college course has, as a whole, been very pleasant; and 
though, of course, its literary advantages have not been im- 
proved as they might have been, yet I am conscious of having 
used them with considerable profit to myself. But although 
I have not been an unstudious man, by any means, it is my 
present belief that I shall value the impressions of life and 
character received here and the acquaintanceships and friend- 
ships I have formed, more than all the knowledge or even the 
habits of study imparted by a course of text-books and recita- 
tions which, however apparently unavoidable, are certainly, in 
most cases, unproductive of either the extensive learning or 
the thorough mental training which ought to be acquired in 
college.” 

Modern methods of study were foreshadowed, in those days, 
in a great restlessness under the compulsory system and 
debate as to its modification. Ropes adds to the above: 
‘Tt will be my aim in the study of the Law, to which I have 
always intended to devote myself, to see whether the ‘ volun- 
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tary ’ system be not more conducive to application, with more 
satisfactory results.” 

Graduating from college in 1857, Ropes entered the Law 
School in March, 1858, and continued there till March 8, 1859. 
After six months’ visit to Europe, with his father, he returned 
to Boston, and entered the office of Messrs. Peleg W. Chandler 
and George O. Shattuck, remaining with those eminent 
lawyers until the autumn of 1860, when he again entered the 
Law School, and took his degree of LL.B. in July, 1861. 

In this year he was awarded the Bowdoin Prize for an essay 
upon * The Limits of Religious Thought,” with special ref- 
erence to Mansel’s volume so entitled. 

After graduating he returned to the office of Messrs. Chan- 
dler and Shattuck, and in November, 1861, was admitted to the 
bar. For some time he occupied an office in common with his 
classmate Mr. Robert M. Morse, and in 1865 he became for- 
mally associated in practice with his friend Mr. John C. Gray, 
Jr. In 1878 Mr. Wm. Caleb Loring joined the firm, of which 
the style became Ropes, Gray & Loring, and of which Mr. 
Ropes remained the senior partner until his death. 

To his two years in the Law School, Ropes always reverted 
with peculiar satisfaction as among the most delightful and 


profitable of his life. His mind was now well matured ; the 
subjects and mode of study were agreeable to him; he had 


leisure for reflection and reading ; and especially — what was 
always indispensable to his happiness— he was associated 
with a group of highly congenial friends. Among these were 
several of his college classmates. Of others with whom he 
was in daily and nightly contact and held high converse, it 
will not be invidious to mention particularly Stephen George 
Perkins, of the class of 1856, who gave his life for his country 
in 1862 and whose influence on Ropes’s own strong mind the 
latter always felt to have been exceptionally important to him. 

Estimates of Mr. Ropes’s qualities as a lawyer have been 
offered to this Society, and more particularly at the meeting 
of the Bar Association called to commemorate him. Such are 
not attempted here. His associates at the bar unite in giving 
him a high place among them for the clearness and gravity of 
his opinions, his balanced judgment and rigid integrity of 
thought. In the earlier years of his practice he appeared fre- 
quently in court. For a time he was Assistant District- 
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Attorney of the United States under Mr. George S. Hillard. 
From 1866 to 1870, together with Mr, John C. Gray, Jr., he 
edited the “ American Law Review.” In later years the 
greatly increased trust business of the firm was chiefly in his 
hands and engrossed the larger portion of his time. 

In general, it may be said of Mr. Ropes, that while he had a 
profound interest in the law and enjoyed its practice, entering 
with keen zest into the trial of such cases as he took up, yet 
his profession never monopolized the activities of his mind. 
His other intellectual interests kept a full place beside it, or 
even a superior one. As a lawyer he was hardly ambitious, 
except for thoroughness of fundamental ‘knowledge and the 
excellence of his actual work. He left his profession at his 
office; and, as time went on, while its own claims became 
more exacting, on the other hand his practical application to 
other subjects became more engrossing. His professional day 
was long. His evenings and holidays were more and more 
exclusively devoted to historical study and the composition 
of his successive books. 

The outbreak of the Civil War began a period which was, 
for Mr. Ropes, not only, in common with all patriotic men, 
one of absorbing practical interest, but of peculiar personal 
experience. 

As has been remarked, his reading and thinking had been, 
even from his boyhood, rather closely specialized, and particu- 
larly in the direction of history and military affairs! He was 
thoroughly versed in our national history, and deeply inter- 
ested in the constitutional questions which had been long 
fiercely debated and were in 1861 submitted to the arbitra- 
ment of physical strife. His patriotic ardor was high. He 
was full of the energy and activity, and possessed the force 
and steadfastness and also the courage and resolution of the 
good soldier. In mental and moral respects he was singularly 
fitted for distinction in a military career. Had it been physi- 
cally possible for him, he would have joined the great throng 
of young men like himself who, in the pure spirit of duty, 

1 The early addiction of his mind to these subjects may possibly be traced to 
certain particular impressions. He records how deeply he was affected, while 
still in London and before his fifth year, by “relations of the Chinese war, and 
the dreadful massacre of the English in Afghanistan.” ‘The guns fired in honor 


of Queen Victoria’s marriage, of which it pleased him to recall the echoes, no 
doubt stimulated his childish imagination. 
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poured forth to the defence of the Union. He would have 
curried with him a technical interest in military operations 
with which but few entered upon their campaigns. 

But the bodily infirmity which has been alluded to, while it 
had little influence on his career in civil life, was an insuper- 
able impediment in the way of military service. The disap- 
pointment to him, as a patriot and as a student of military 
science, was doubtless more acute than any one but himself 
ever knew. To accept the inevitable with composure and 
cheerfulness was peculiarly characteristic of him.! To his 
most intimate friends he scarcely confided the regret which, 
had he permitted it, would have so deeply affected him. But 
as a spectator of events in which he would so willingly have 
been a participant, Mr. Ropes followed the whole course of 
the war with a minute watchfulness which was almost that of 
a professional observer. Probably no man in the country pos- 
sessed himself more thoroughly of the details of the operations 
of both the armies. He observed the unfolding strategy of 
both with the acumen of the military critic and the anxiety of 
the patriot. His judgment of our leaders was perspicacious 
and strict. Whena celebrated general, failing in the vigorous 
offensive expected of him, and having with great but futile 
exertions transferred his army to an ineffective position, an- 
nounced by telegraph “The army is safe,” * Safe!” exclaimed 
Mr. Ropes; “it would be safe on Boston Common!” His 
solicitude and interest led him to make several journeys to the 
seat of war, where he spent some time in camp with his friends. 
Of the Twentieth Massachusetts, to which, with many personal 
friends, his brother Henry belonged, Mr. Ropes was almost a 
member, so close were his relations with it. After the war 


he was chosen an associate member of their permanent organi- 
zation.2, With other soldiers and officers of distinction his in- 


1 In the biographical fragment Mr. Ropes thus expresses his feelings when 
the nature of his spinal trouble was clearly made known to him. “I thought it 
rather a dismal situation for me, obliged to leave school for an indefinite time, 
and deformed into the bargain. But although I soon gave up the hope of becom- 
ing in time straight again, I took comfort in the consideration that my health—a 
blessing often denied to persons in my condition — was now fairly good, and I gave 
up desponding as useless and uncalled for.” This was the spirit in which he al- 
ways met the adverse element in experience. The deformity, as he calls it, was 
a lateral curvature of the spine, having little effect upon his figure except to lower 
his stature. 

2 In a brief memorial of Mr. Ropes, adopted by the Twentieth Regiment As- 
sociation after his death, they speak as follows: “The members of the Twen- 
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timacies became numerous, extending, after the war, to many 
distinguished Confederates. The justness of his mind, which 
singularly defended him from prejudice on all subjects, made 
him capable of appreciating the motives and sentiments of 
individuals on the disunion side, and of weighing the soldierly 
merits of their leaders and their conduct of their operations 
with a candor which won their high respect. 

But Mr. Ropes’s apprehension of the radical importance of 
the questions at issue in the Civil War was profound, and he 
was a vigorous defender of the logic of the Union position, as 
he was ardent in its practical support. ‘On the adoption of 
the Constitution, were there thirteen nations or one nation?” 
was a form into which he was wont to condense the argument. 

In 1876 his deep scientific interest in the war as a military 
event, and the sense of the importance of preserving its his- 
torical details with fulness and accuracy, led Mr. Ropes to 
propose the organization of the Military Historical Society of 
Massachusetts, and to the work of this association he gave 
great attention so long as he lived. He was always its leading 
spirit, and its delightful meetings were for many seasons held 
in his house. At them he used the advantage of his wide 
personal acquaintance to bring together a great number of 
distinguished officers, whose essays became of the highest 
value as records of fact and criticisms of military operations. 
Not a few officers of the former Confederate army accepted 
tieth Regiment Association wish to express their grief at the death of their asso- 
ciate brother, Mr. John C. Ropes, so far as a few inadequate words may do so. 
They know that the loss was felt by the whole city, and far beyond its limits, to 
an extraordinary degree; but they believe that Mr. Ropes’s connection with 
themselves had in it something singular notwithstanding the many and close ties 
by which he was bound. He was the first man whose membership of the Asso- 
ciation was not based upon service in the field, yet he seemed quite as mucha 
member as the veterans of the great war. Only obstacles which no will or cour- 
age could surmount kept him from our battles; and that he was kept from them 
was the greatest grief of his life. His brother was killed in the front of the regi- 
ment at Gettysburg. He himself was the intimate of every man of the Twen- 
tieth who wished the precious gift of a friendship which, without losing nice 
discrimination, saw the best side of all he met. He knew the story of the regi- 
ment as did no one else. He set us all an example of cheerful, ever gay courage 
in facing misfortune; of gallantry in making the most of facts as they were, 
instead of sighing for those which were not; of high resolve in homely attitude 
that taught men, who in their youth were schooled in war, to know and to love 
better the very virtues which it is the glory of war to teach. The memory of 
him, like that of Colonel Lee, always will be one of the great lights in a constel- 


lation that has nearly set, — the Twentieth Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers 
in the war which he was narrating so brilliantly when he died.” 
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the agreeable hospitality of the Society and contributed papers. 
From the large amount of material accumulated, several vol- 
umes have been published. The opening article in the first 
volume was by Mr. Ropes, on “The Peninsular Campaign of 
General McClellan in 1862.” Other publications of his relat- 
ing to the Civil War are, * The Army under Pope,” in Scrib- 
ner’s series on “ The Campaigns of the Civil War”; an article 
on “The Battle of Gettysburg,” in the Atlantic Monthly for 
December, 1886; in the same magazine for April, 1887, “ Gen- 
eral McClellan”; in the Harvard Monthly for May, 1887, “A 
Few Words about Secession”; in June, 1891, in Scribner’s 
Magazine, “The War as we See it Now”; and in August, 
1891, in the same periodical, “General Sherman.” 

It was natural that a writer so competent and well equipped 
should be looked to for a history of the great war; and in 
1891 or 1892 Mr. Ropes was induced to undertake the task 
of reviewing its events, chiefly from the standpoint of military 
criticism. The title’ of the work on which he thus became 
engaged, and which occupied him during the remainder of his 
life, was infelicitous, since it implied, rather, a descriptive and 
popular narrative. The two volumes, which were all he was 
permitted to complete, and which cover about one half of the 
period of the war, are a monument to his ability as a student 
of military affairs, and to the remarkable impartiality with which 
his judicial mind was able to treat a variety of questions which 
have involved much dispute and personal feeling. 

The same thoroughness of information, acumen in the exam- 
ination of evidence, clearness of historical statement and in 
argument, which give to the fragment of Mr. Ropes’s great 
work its distinction, had already been exhibited in his Napo- 
leonic writings. It was some years before he went to college 
that his interest in historical subjects was particularly deter- 
mined to the career of Bonaparte,? in regard to which he 
became one of the leading authorities of the world. His suc- 
cessive writings on the subject were, “ Who Lost Waterloo?” 
in the Atlantic Monthly for June, 1881; in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, for June and July, 1887, two articles entitled “Some 


Illustrations of Napoleon and his Times”; and in the same 


1 “The Story of the Civil War.” 


* He ascribed the first awakening of this special interest to the reading of 
John 8S. C. Abbott’s “ Life of Napoleon” when about fifteen years old. 


81 
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periodical for March and April, 1888, two on * The Campaign 
of Waterloo.” In 1885 appeared his volume on * The First 
Napoleon”; and in 1892 his elaborate work on “ The Cam- 
paign of Waterloo,” with a valuable atlas. 

Mr. Ropes’s ardent interest in Napoleon’s career has some- 
times been referred to as partaking of the character of hero- 
worship. This inference is exceedingly far from the truth. 
His admiration for Napoleon was limited very strictly to a 
profound appreciation of his vast intellectual endowments, 
and his unparalleled executive ability and power over men. 
He also did full justice to the career of Napoleon in its liber- 
alizing influence on the political condition of western Europe. 

But for the man himself, Mr. Ropes had a strong repug- 
nance, and he never gave serious attention to his personal 
history or the questions arising out of it. With the details 
of Napoleon’s life he was, of course, sufficiently acquainted ; 
but he always passed them by with that power of dismissing 
unuseful matter from his attention for which he was distin- 
guished. He was apt to sum up Napoleon’s private character 
in a sentence which intimated his feeling towards him, — 
“Napoleon was not a gentleman.” 

But the great game of war which Napoleon was capable of 
playing with supreme ability had intense interest for Mr. 
Ropes, and he followed it in the careers of the great generals 
of ancient and modern days with minute attention and thor- 
ough intelligence. , Undoubtedly, in Cxsar’s or Napoleon’s or 
Wellington’s career it also profoundly stimulated his imagi- 
nation; yet it was not the stir of its events but the logical 
processes guiding warfare which engaged Mr. Ropes’s inter- 
est. For war, as a moral fact, he had a deep philanthropic 
abhorrence, and as a means of arbitrament between peoples, 
even a certain contempt. “It is the most clumsy of all in- 
struments, and no man can tell what it will issue in,” he used 
to say. The responsibility of initiating warfare he viewed 
with deep moral seriousness, and his condemnation of those 
leaders of peoples who have wantonly entered upon it could 
not be exceeded in forcibleness, He never pretended to 
excuse President Cleveland, whose administration he had 
heartily upheld in its general course, for his action on the 
Venezuela question. The horror and wickedness of a war 
between the United States and England rose before a mind 
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profoundly capable of appreciating what it would have been 
in colors so lurid that they never faded. “I shall never for- 
give him, never,” he repeatedly declared. 

He strongly disapproved our entering upon war with Spain 
in 1898, believing that its objects might and should have been 
attained by the diplomatic measures in progress when it was 
hurried on. He regarded it as a politician’s movement, and 
considered the humane justifications pleaded to be unsound 
and sensational. ‘The appeals made to the patriotic instincts 
of our young men at this time, he strongly deprecated as un- 
founded and misleading. Still more heartily he condemned 
the course of our administration in regard to the Philippines ; 
regarding the conquest of those islands as a wanton assault 
upon the rights of a people whose independence we should 
have respected and maintained. The “imperialistic” policy 
of the administration he regarded as in violation of the prin- 
ciples of our Constitution, and dangerously revolutionary. He 
declined to attend the dinner given in Boston to President 
McKinley, holding him responsible for leading us into what he 
deemed a false and perilous course. 

It must be admitted that in regard to our political condition 
and prospects Mr. Ropes had become seriously discouraged. 
The persistent and never-lessening corruptions of our politics, 
‘the rise of * bosses,” the increasing tendency to the central- 
ization of power, the usurpations of recent administrations, 
inspired in him grave solicitude as to the permanency of our 
democratic experiment, and even as to the general practica- 
bility of republican institutions under existing moral and 
social conditions. He entertained the doubt whether such 
institutions, in presence of the temptations offered to fraud 
in their conduct, did not exact, normally, from the honest 
private citizen a greater sacrifice of time and pains than the 
average man could afford to make. 

The other, and by far the deeper, of the subjects which 
engaged the lifelong interest of Mr. Ropes’s mind, was the- 
ology. Fostered by the influences of home, and particularly 
by his mother’s absorption in them, religious questions early 
engaged his attention on their intellectual side, and still more 
deeply on the spiritual. His religious instincts, while sober 
and practical, were strong and fervent. He was naturally 
devotional, and kept up the simple practices of childhood and 
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youth, in this respect, with sincerity and deep feeling, to his 
latest years. He was, at all periods of his life, a constant 
student of theology, and his mind was habitually conversant 
with its themes. He long meditated a series of essays upon 
some of these, which, had he lived to complete his work upon 
the Civil War, he would probably have composed and pub- 
lished. Reared under orthodox doctrinal conceptions, these 
were the starting-point of his thought, and he was _ thor- 
oughly versed in their logical justifications. But the spirit 
of his home and its training had been liberal, as we have said, 
and from the outset the posture of his mind was one of strict 
independence. His thought steadily, though slowly, devel- 
oped and progressed. All the elements of the doctrinal sys- 
tem in which he was reared underwent the rigid scrutiny of 
his own reflections, and, if retained, became personal convic- 
tions. His creed, as time went on, became greatly simplified, 
relieved of abstractions and doctrinal subtleties, Its emphatic 
note was a singularly childlike repose in the goodness and 
providence of God, in whom he rested as a loving Father, in 
whose benevolence and care he unreservedly confided. The 
great advantages and privileges he had personally enjoyed 
were habitually seen as so many indications of divine paternal 
love and watchfulness, and equally of the obligation imposed 
on him of just return, in the tenor of his life and conduct, for 
the peculiar blessings bestowed upon him. The sense of God’s 
providence was an incessant practical motive in all that he 


did, and a perfect support in all that he endured of trial and 
affliction. 

On one of his European journeys he was stricken down, 
quite alone and in a remote city, where at the time conven- 
iences for the welfare of the sick foreigner were most inade- 
quately provided, When he realized his condition, he was at 
first deeply dismayed. Then, very soon, the thought of the 
unfailing goodness of God, his bountiful Heavenly Father, 
came to him; he recalled his home, his parents, the singular 
privileges and blessings of his lot, and, as he afterwards said, 
his mind became and remained entirely at rest as to the situa- 


tion he was in, and unanxious as to its issues. 

The same practical religiousness pervaded all his active 
life, and was deeply involved in that benevolence which was 
his most characteristic trait and constant habit. No man 
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ever more fully accepted and prosecuted life as a stewardship. 
His vigorous judgment was not often obscured, but it was 
incessantly tempered by indulgent pity for misfortune and 
sympathy with the manhood which underlay the least worthy 
characters. His heart grew constantly more tender, and with 
increasing means his beneficence became more and more ex- 


tensive and varied. Remaining unmarried, he was on principle 
opposed to the accumulation of wealth, and he scattered his 
income almost with lavishness. He was not much attracted 
to public objects, although he gave generously to those brought 


to his attention. His sympathies went out more spontaneously 
to private want and difficulty, and especially he loved to help 
those who were helping themselves, — above all, to assist the 
fortunes of promising young men. He gave the time which 
was so valuable to him, his advice and personal care and pains, 
as unstintedly as his wealth. His patience with the perverse 
and tiresome, his tenderness even towards grievous offenders, 
were extreme. His sympathy with the most humble persons 
was singularly quick and natural, and free from condescension. 
He appreciated his own station in life and valued the advan- 
tages of the class to which he belonged. He was not careless 
of his rights or of the obligations of others to him, but ex- 
acted somewhat strictly whatever it was the duty of any one 
to render him. But where relations were personal, he easily 
ignored the distinctions of fortune and culture and saw in 
every man aman. He met persons of all classes — strangers, 
officials, his country neighbors, tradesmen, workmen, his own 
employees and domestics — with an ease and frankness very 
distinct from careless familiarity, which were born of his 
respect for the quality of manhood, and which encouraged 
confidence and won affection, but invited nothing but respect 


for himself. He put every one at his ease, yet in the most 
intimate relations maintained a certain reserve. 

This native dignity peculiarly influenced the young, and 
made their intercourse with him highly improving. His af- 
fection for them was almost intense ; they had for him a veri- 


table magnetism. Their companionship refreshed him; he 


understood their feelings and the workings of their minds, 
and met them upon their own levels of thought. He treated 
them, on the one hand, almost as equals; yet instinctively he 
imposed on them a respect which they were never tempted to 
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violate. In a mixed company it was hard for him to confine 
himself to their elders. He was never so happy as when he 
gathered children about him at his seaside home, or had a 
group of young men at his table, or in his study, in town. 
Both of his houses were well supplied for them with games, 
toys, musical instruments, and other means of entertainment. 
He loved the gayeties of the young, joined in their fun, and 
interested himself in their serious pursuits. In conversation 
he listened to their opinions with a deference which was per- 
fectly sincere, which made them value their own mental 
processes, encouraged genuine thinking, and brought out man- 
liness and womanliness in them. He expressed his own judg- 
ments as between man and man with unconscious freedom, 
and so naturally as not to overbear or smother theirs. He 
watched narrowly the unfolding characters of those with whom 
he was particularly intimate, losing no opportunity for the 
suggestions of moral principle or practical wisdom. 

This gift of camaraderie secured to Mr. Ropes an almost 
limitless acquaintance among the young. He remembered all 
their names and the particular associations and interests of 
each. In public places children flocked about him with art- 
less confidence. They appeared freely upon his summer- 
grounds and broad piazzas, sure of a welcome and appropriate 
hospitality. Young men loved to pass their vacations with 
him, equal comrades in his out-of-door pleasures, and spending 
endless evenings in good talk. His city home was the head- 
quarters of not a few chosen ones, who came and went as if it 
were their own. They made him their confidant, carrying to 
him their life-questions, their ambitions, and even their follies 
and errors. How many he assisted with wise advice, with 
considerate suggestion, with frank and even stern reproof 
which they accepted for its manifest spirit of affectionate in- 
terest in their welfare, with practical furtherance in making 
their way in ‘life, with loans or gifts of money, will never be 
known. 

In this capacity to understand and reach the young, Mr. 
Ropes was almost unique, and it furnished him consciously 
the outgo for his strong domestic affections which his bachelor- 
hood denied him. 

Similar traits gave to Mr. Ropes’s society a peculiar attrac- 
tion for intelligent women. They remarked that he never 
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“talked down” to them, but always as to equal minds, 
whose thought he was ready to value, not hesitating to 
pay it the respect of frankly controverting it when he dif- 
fered. A wise judgment or suggestive idea was to him the 
most valuable thing in life, for which he waited, seem- 
ing always to expect it from his interlocutor, whoever he 
was. 

In the company of men, the clearness and thoroughness of 
his own thought, his perfect candor, and his confidence in 
others, with a certain briskness of manner and some fondness 
for the vernacular, gave to Mr. Ropes’s conversation a tone of 
positiveness which may have appeared at times as dogmatic. 
It was not so in spirit. His one object in discussion was the 
determination of the truth. He loved to clarify questions. It 
troubled him to see another groping for truth, or laboring in 
what seemed to him error, when light was to be had. He 
would work hard to convince, but he never sought to overbear 
another’s mind. Good talk was his greatest enjoyment. He 
was at his best with a single congenial friend in the late hours 
of the evening. Atsuch times the gravity, penetration, eleva- 
tion, and impressiveness of his conversation upon important 
themes raised it to the highest levels. He did not possess wit 
or humor in himself, although peculiarly appreciative of those 
qualities in others; nor had he largely the gift of intuition 
except as experience and sympathy gave him marked insight 
into character. His forte was in clearness of reasoning, im- 
pelled by the warmest moral earnestness. His thought was 
eminently practical. He disliked mere theories and fine- 
spun argument. His views were large and sound. But 
he was in the best sense an idealist, from his absolute confi- 
dence in truth and his constant effort, in secret and public, 
to attain it. And what he attained he with unsurpassed 
fidelity made the law of his thought and conduct. To fun- 
damental moral principles he was rigorously loyal. His re- 
ligious ideas were the inspiration and practical incentive of 
his daily life. 

Mr. Ropes was highly social in disposition, readily became 
a friend, and few private men were more widely known in his 
own city and throughout the country. Large companies and 
club-life were distasteful to him from their aimlessness and 
superficiality. He detested gossip and small talk. He es- 
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pecially enjoyed the intercourse of the dinner-table, for its 
mingled good cheer and opportunity of pleasant conversation. 
The hospitalities of his own agreeable dining-room were in- 
cessant. The material feast was simple though elegant; the 
spirit of the occasion was always unconstrained and cheerful. 
He gathered about his table the widest variety of guests. 
Persons eminent in many walks continually sat there. One 
form of thoughtfulness was habitual with him. When he ex- 
pected guests of distinction and accomplishments, he was apt 
to invite among them promising young men, to be stimulated 
and instructed by such society. On Sunday evenings, as was 
well known to his young friends, his less formal dinner was 
always open to any who should come in, self-invited, and a 
group of such were usually there. They were frequently 
there, also, by informal invitation, on other evenings, and the 
freshness of young life, their lively talk and animated dis- 
cussions, their songs, in which he loved to join, their affection 
and confidence in him, made his house a home for himself and 
for them. They were aware of the hour at which he wished 
to retire to his study, and departed contented and happy. He 
knew how to be father and brother to them. Many collegians 
and other youths from a distance came to him, recommended 
by parents or friends, and for these he always accepted a serious 
responsibility and gave them his watchful care. His last 
guest, on the evening of his lamented seizure, was a young 
student, recently introduced to him, who dined with Mr. 
Ropes alone. 

For a few years after his entrance upon professional life, 
Mr. Ropes remained a member of his father’s family in their 
ample home at 92 Beacon Street. On his father’s death, in 
1869, he removed with his mother and sister to 99 Mt. Vernon 
Street, where he lived until October, 1873. After the death 
of his mother in that year, he made a prolonged visit to 
Europe, in company with his sister and other friends, on return 
from which he established himself in bachelor-quarters at 53 
Temple Street. In October, 1883, he again occupied his house 
in Mt. Vernon Street, and it continued his city home until 
his death. 

In the same year, 1883, he bought land at York Harbor, 
Maine, and built a house, which he called the *“ Villa Tran- 
quille,”’ a name which he had remarked on a house in Men- 
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tone, and mentally appropriated.’ Here, except when he went 
abroad for his vacation, he spent all his remaining summers, 
and the * Villa” became a centre of easy hospitality. He 
kept it full, chiefly of young guests, but older friends and 
many persons of distinction were entertained. His delightful 
afternoon dinners brought together cottage neighbors, friends 
from adjacent towns, litterateurs, officers of the army and 
navy, mingled old and young. For the boys and girls he gave 
large evening parties, with music and dancing, to which 
swarmed the whole youthful population, in response to his 
informal invitations, given personally as he moved among 
them in his morning strolls upon the beach. The evening of 
the Fourth of July was the occasion of an annual féte, with 
fireworks and balloons, never omitted until 1898, after which 
he would not seem by such a celebration to be approving the 
course of our Administration in the Spanish and Philippine 
wars. His own particular diversion was croquet, to which he 
gave many happy hours. Besides this, his only exercise was 
walking, of which at all seasons he was very fond, and which 
in early years he extended to distances of many miles. His 
vacations were short — of six weeks only —but that time he 
gave wholly to recreation. He would have no avoidable asso- 
ciations with work about the “ V.T.,” as it was familiarly 
called, and interdicted any but the most pressing communica- 
tions from his office. He returned to town before the close of 
August, finding the late weeks of summer a favorable time for 
progress upon the successive volumes upon which he became 
engaged. 

In the prosecution of his literary work Mr. Ropes’s habits 
were, as in other matters, laborious, but free from nervous in- 
tensity. His library of special authorities was large, but he 

1 The inscription which he placed over the door of the Villa Tranquille, from 
the beginning of the VIth Satire of Horace (Book II.), was highly characteristic : 

“ Hoe erat in votis; modus agri non ita magnus 
Hortus ubi et tecto vicinus jugis aque fons, 
Et paullum silvz super his foret. Auctius atque 
Di melius fecere. Bene est. Nil amplius oro, 
Maia nate, nisi ut propria hee mihi munera faxis.” 

An occurrence in connection with this inscription greatly amused Mr. Ropes. 
An old and somewhat seedy wayfarer having been invited upon the piazza during 
a shower, recognized the verses at once, and with hearty appreciation exclaimed, 
** Ah! so old Flaccus has been here with his jack-knife, has he?” 


Mr. Ropes used to say that this incident made it worth while to have built 


the house. 
82 
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collected little material in the form of memoranda. His 
knowledge of his subjects was so thorough, even lesser details 
were carried so clearly in his photographic memory, the sub- 
jects he dealt with had been so long considered, that he used 
singularly little of the apparatus of the writer, besides his pen. 
His care to ensure final accuracy by reference to authorities 
was, however, unwearied and minute. His visits to Europe 
had given him opportunity to explore important localities con- 
nected with the career of Napoleon, and he had, in like man- 
ner, traversed and inspected many of those associated with the 
Civil War. He wrote slowly, with unsparing revision, having 
successive portions of his work returned to him in type-written 
copies, for the greater freedom of criticism. Of the first vol- 
ume of his history of the Civil War he even had a small edition 
privately printed, in advance, to be subjected to the criticism 
of a number of his friends. To his labor on his books, he 
added those of a large correspondence elicited by them, to 
which he gave prompt and conscientious attention. Much of 
this was with former officers of the Southern Confederacy. 
He was in communication, also, with numerous military 
authorities abroad, and became the recipient of agreeable per- 
sonal attentions from them on his European visits. 

Of these, Mr. Ropes made many. Besides the longer ones 
of his earlier years, it became his custom frequently to spend 
his summers in England and on the Continent. Strongly ad- 
dicted to habit in his personal life, and enjoying home comfort, 
he equally loved variety, and adapted himself to the incidents 
of journeying with a good humor which made him the best of 
travelling-companions. For the sea and its associations he had 
an inherited love. His literary culture and wide historical in- 
formation, his delight in nature and generous appreciation of 
the arts, with a vein of youthful romance which never failed 
him, kept him susceptible to the interest of every situation. 

On one of his European journeys he amused his leisure 
by collecting and collating all attainable portraits of Julius 
Cesar, an account of which he later published in one of the 
magazines. 

Although he attained honorable distinction in literature and 
as an authority in the military art, the life of Mr. Ropes re- 
mained characteristically that of a private man; and its com- 
prehensive suggestion is of the widely reaching effect which 
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such a life may exert. Ready to accept responsibility at 
the call of duty, he was by temperament averse from public 
functions. He loved the independence of the private station, 
and appreciated and preferred personal intercourse as the 
effective channel of his influence upon his time. He dis- 
charged for many years the office of a Vestryman of Trinity 
Church, and he was for one or two terms an Overseer of the 
University. But while at all times profoundly interested in 
public affairs, thinking and conversing upon them with char- 
acteristic energy and clearness, and possessing, indeed, in his 
practical judgment, his knowledge of men, and his power of 
effective speaking, some of the best qualifications for public 
life, he entered the field of active politics only during the 
campaign of 1876, when he accepted the position of President 
of the Bristow Club, and made speeches in various parts of 
the State. 

Mr. Ropes’s personal tastes and habits were most simple. 
His wants were few. He loved to be bountiful, and needed 
comfort, but he had no disposition to luxury. His private 
meals were almost frugal. He slept long and soundly and 
arose late. But he habitually extended the evening hours, 
which he best loved, to midnight, or willingly, if he had good 
company, far beyond it. He reserved an hour or more, before 
retiring, for personal reading. This was often only recreative, 
but usually it was serious and devotional. Throughout life, 
he was a diligent student of the New Testament and its litera- 
ture, and with this he seems usually to have ended his day. 
His favorite edition of the Testament contained both the Greek 
and the English texts, and the two were habitually compared. 
Well-worn books of devotion always lay beside the volume. 
For the character and thought of Jesus, Mr. Ropes entertained 
a profound and sympathetic reverence, and he came more and 
more to deplore that their simplicity had been so deeply com- 
plicated by the subtleties of theology. In the Epistles of 
St. Paul he always found great suggestiveness, and he was 
thoroughly versed in the great Apostle’s ideas and arguments. 
The theological system, however, in which his youth had been 
trained, and which was so largely founded upon apostolic 
thought, lost most of its hold upon his mind, as it matured. 

Mr. Ropes continued in the exercise of his profession to the 
end. For the prosecution of his literary work, he latterly re- 
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served to himself one or two days of the week, and he also 
gave up much of his forensic practice, as the property trusts of 
his firm, of which he was especially in charge, exacted more 
of his time. He reached his office at nearly mid-forenoon, 
but remained there till late afternoon, reserving only time for 
his walk before dinner. His evenings, which in former years 
were largely given to society, were latterly devoted chiefly to 
the composition of his books. But his intimate friends knew 
that when the night had far enough waned, they were sure of 
his welcome, and of the inspiration of his cheerful, wise, and 
well-ordered talk. 

So passed among us a thoroughly genuine, earnest, service- 
able, well-balanced, religious, manly life; a life founded in 
conscious loyalty to God, permeated by the sense of duty, 
and directed and warmed by love for men. Its many per- 
sonal advantages were used, with singular fidelity, as talents 
lent. Its disadvantages were compensated by a willing and 
philosophical acceptance of them, and the resolute appropri- 
ation of every source of strength and usefulness. It was 
recognized as a high moral privilege; devoted steadily to 
self-improvement ; unweariedly consecrated to the service of 
fellow-men. 

John Codman Ropes was a highly characteristic example of 
the best possible issues of the ideas and principles which have 
underlain and shaped the civilization of New England. Ro- 
bust in conscientiousness, tolerant but firm in conviction, 
self-reliant, virile, idealistic but practical, he was gentle, 
affectionate, charitable, domestic, public-spirited, — a truly 
righteous man. His temper was serene and equable, free 
from self-indulgence, cheerful in the enjoyment of life’s 
pleasant things, but singularly pure, unexacting, tender, and 
kind. As a citizen his patriotism was ardent but discrim- 
inating; he would have his country magnanimous, her 
institutions just, their administration pure. He loved the 
Church and its rites, and was diligent in his attendance on 
its ministrations, but was independent and even critical in 
thought, and incapable of the sectarian spirit. Knowing the 
world well, he detested its evil, but a wide experience made 
him indulgent in his judgment of individuals. For friend- 
ship, he had a very genius. He adapted himself by instinct 
to persons of every class, responding quickly to their sympa- 
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thies, respectful of their views, prompt to serve their interests. 
The humble loved him. He had the universal respect of his 
equals in culture and associations. Through his own candor 
and trustfulness he was a frank censor of conduct; but his 
keen insight, his balanced judgment, his power of sympathy 
but rigorous uprightness, made him an unequalled adviser of 
the young, of men in any kind of trouble, of the erring who 
regretted their ways. He looked for good in all men. Only 
of insincerity, impurity, meanness, pretence, cruelty, and 
hardness of heart was he intolerant. Even for the animal 
world he had a singular tenderness. 

Mr. Ropes’s remarkable vigor of mind and body was con- 
tinued to him, unabated, to the last. The closing day of his 
conscious life was characteristic and happy. He went to his 
office, as usual, but found it, from some repairs, in disorder, 
so that he could not occupy it. He had always loved a holi- 
day, but affected disappointment at being debarred from his 
desk. He jested with his office-staff on their disposition to 
exclude him, ‘ Well, I see that you prefer my room to my 
company,” he said, and bade them what was his last kindly 
farewell. Returning to his home, he sent for his secretary, 
and passed the day in work upon his history of the Civil 
War. About five in the afternoon he ceased dictation, say- 
ing, “ We have had a happy day, have we not? If we could 
have a year of such days as this, we should have our work 
done.” 

After his customary hour of out-door exercise, he dined, as 
has been stated, with a single guest, a young student lately 
introduced to his acquaintance. He finished the evening, as 
usual, in his study, but retired early. He was ready for bed 
when the final summons came, in some symptom which caused 
him to call for aid. He was able to indicate that he was seri- 
ously ill, and to lie down without help. But when, in half an 
hour, his physician arrived, he could no longer articulate. 
Physical life continued four days longer, but for him this world 
was no more. He breathed his last on October 28, 1899, his 
age being sixty-three years and six months. 

It was the beautiful, painless close of a well-spent life. 
With health and faculties wholly unimpaired, in the midst of 
full prosperity, beloved and honored of all men, he laid down 
the burden and the joys of earthly being. 
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From the community in which he was so valuable, from the 
wide circle of his friends, he seemed to be taken too soon. 
But those who knew him best and loved him most will not 
begrudge him his euthanasy. 

The funeral of Mr. Ropes took place from Trinity Church, 
where he had long worshipped and of which he was a com- 
municant, on October 30. 

His remains were interred in the family plot at Forest 
Hills Cemetery. 





COST OF THE NEW BUILDING. 


OCTOBER MEETING, 1900. 


THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 11th instant, 
at three o’clock, Pp. M.; the President in the chair. 

After the reading of the record of the June meeting and of 
the list of donors to the Library during the summer vacation, 
the CABINET-KEEPER announced tliat arrangements had been 
made for opening the Cabinet to the public on every Wednes- 
day afternoon, between the hours of two and five o’clock. He 
also mentioned several gifts to the Cabinet, of which the most 
important was a standard said to have been taken from the 
French, at some time between 1756 and 1768. The design, 
painted on both sides, is a human face dotted all over with 
eyes; and underneath the motto, Vigilantibus. It was the gift 
of Mr. Walter Gilman Page. 

The TREASURER made a final report on the cost of the 
Society’s new building, and said, in substance, that during the 
summer a full settlement had been made with the architects, 
and that there were no outstanding bills on this account. The 
cost of the land was $53,500, and the cost of the building was 
$141,544.83, making the total cost $195,044.83, The Society 
had received from the sale of the Tremont Street estate 
$200,000, and from the sale of the Ellis House $25,000, mak- 
ing in all $225,000. The balance ($29,955.17) remaining 
from the proceeds of these two sales after deducting the cost 
of the land and building has been placed to the credit of the 
General Fund. The total cost of the building had been some- 
what increased by the erection of an iron bookstack (at the 
cost of $5,334) and by some modifications of the original plan 
to admit of a joint occupation of the building by the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences and by this Society. The cost 
of carpets, furniture, etc., for the Dowse Library, amounting 
to $1,115.92, had been charged to the Income of the Dowse 
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Fund. Various bills, amounting to about $2,000, which could 
not properly be charged to the construction account, had been 
charged to current expenses. He added that arrangements 
had been completed for fitting up the room intended for 
the reception of the Waterston Library, and that the whole 
cost would be defrayed from the special bequest left for 
that purpose by Mr. Waterston. For the purpose of carry- 
ing out these arrangements an iron bookstack would be 
erected in the large hall in the third story for the reception 
of the newspaper files, the Rebellion Collection, and other 
books. 

Mr. SMITH also called attention to a very valuable gift of 
Story Papers which had been received through the President 
from Mr. Waldo Story, the son of the late William W. Story, 
for many years a Corresponding Member of the Society. This 
important collection consists of two hundred and fifty-nine 
letters used in the preparation of the Life of Mr. Justice Story 
of the United States Supreme Court. Among them are 
numerous letters to or from Chief Justice Marshall, Justice 
Washington, Chancellor Kent, Daniel Webster, Edward 
Everett, Charles Sumner, and others. Some of them have 
already been printed in whole or in part, but many of them 
have never been printed; and it is intended that a selec- 
tion from the unpublished letters shall be made for print- 
ing, either as part of a volume of Collections or in the 
Proceedings. 

The PREsmENT, after a few remarks on the method of fill- 
ing vacancies in the membership of the Society, read the 
following paper : — 


Gentlemen of the Society, — The months have once more 
rolled around, and again we come together as the leaves are 
falling. Our last meeting was in June, — the June of a pres- 
idential year; and, as we again meet, the political canvass 
still drags its wearisome length along. Some things of real 
historical importance have, however, in the interval occurred, 
two, at least, of possible far-reaching moment, — I refer to the 
closing of the struggle in South Africa, and the outbreak of 
hostilities in China. Both of these, I venture to think, may 
hereafter prove very memorable in history on the large scale, 
deeply affecting, as they apparently must, the course of de- 
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velopment in two continents, — the two continents, Asia and 
Africa, in which civilization had its rise. 

It gives me a certain satisfaction to put on record in our 
Proceedings from time to time references to current historical 
events. With us it is always, Zros Tyriusque mihi nullo dis- 
erimine agetur. Historical philosophers and not partisans, as 
respects events in the Transvaal we are neither what is known 
as pro-English nor pro-Boer. As between Imperialism and 
anti-[mperialism absolutely neutral, it is, none the less, worth 
while now and then to philosophize in a true historical spirit 
over those passing events which excite deep and general inter- 
est, even if the only result of our so doing will be to afford 
hereafter a certain languid interest, and, perhaps, amusement, 
to ourselves perchance, certainly to our successors. 


Forsan et hee olim meminisse juvabit : 


if I, commonly, though most unjustly, reputed a classical 
scoffer and iconoclast, may venture again to quote Virgil. 
In the development of events it is the unexpected which, 
in the long run, is almost sure to occur, and the prophetic 
diagnosis of an existing situation has a certain future value as 
showing how close to the mark, or how wide from it, the shaft 


may fly. 

As I have already said, the events which have occurred 
since we separated in this room on the second Thursday of 
June seem to me far-reaching. It is apparently now settled 
that the interior of the Dark Continent,— the geographical 
enigma of Herodotus solved only within our memory, — that 
great habitable upland region between the White Nile and 
the Zambesi, is to undergo its development, not as an inde- 
pendent and self-guiding community, but under colonial influ- 
ences, as part, possibly, of a Greater Britain. It needs no pro- 
phetic insight to surmise that this may, in process of time, — 
hardly slow any longer, — prove a very momentous decision. 
A century and a quarter back a similar decision was made, also 
by the cast of war, in the case of this North American conti- 
nent; only the fates then decided the issue the other way. 
None the less, the decision was unquestionably momentous, — 
in consequences unmistakably far-reaching. Interior Africa 
is accordingly to face the future under the conditions and 
subject to the influences which have prevailed in Canada and 
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in Australia, rather than under those which for a century 
and a quarter back have prevailed in the United States. 

Whether to the race of man upon earth this will prove 
beneficial, or the reverse of beneficial, is the question,—a 
question concerning which much might not impossibly be said 
on each side. We all feel quite clear in our minds that it 
would have been a great misfortune from every point 
of view had the American effort at independence met in 
1780 the fate of the South African effort in 1900; but it 
is by no means so clear that what was best under the 
conditions prevailing in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tuay would also be best under the conditions prevailing at 
the beginning of the twentieth century. Tempora mutantur, 
nos et mutamur in illis. Historical consequences are at once 
strange and remote; and, curiously enough, it is quite unde- 
niable that the lessons of our own War of Independence are 
to-day greatly influencing the attitude and action of Great 
Britain in South Africa. Indeed, our ancestors largely shaped 
the policy that country has since pursued towards all her de- 
pendencies. I certainly am no believer in colonial develop- 
ment. James Russell Lowell once wrote a very charming 
paper entitled “On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners ” ; 
and whenever I have chanced to be ina so-called Dependency, 
no matter what or where, I have thought I became at once 
conscious of leading-strings. They were not the less felt 
because nowhere in evidence. There was an unexpressed 
acceptance of foreign condescension as a thing of course. 
Will this always and necessarily be so? Is it a condition in- 
separable from a system of dependencies, even when that 
system is born again, and re-christened an Imperial English- 
speaking Federation? So far as I can formulate it, that is 
now the issue of the future in the case of Africa. That this 
acceptance by one community of a certain condescension on 
the part of another and distant community has a deteriorating 
influence, is undeniable. No community subject to its subtle 
influence ever yet, so far as my historic observation goes, de- 
veloped into what may be sufficiently well described as perfect 
national manhood. I do not as yet quite believe that any 
ever will. 

The twentieth century will probably record the outcome of 
a@ new experiment. Not impossibly, impelled by steam and 
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electricity, the world is entering, in ways unseen by us, on a 
new phase of centralization, — perhaps that foreshadowed 
sixty years ago by Tennyson, when he described how 


“the battle flags were furled 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World.” 


We cannot tell. This only is sure,—since we separated 
here in June, the dice of war have in this matter been thrown 
in the case of Africa. The United States of South Africa has 
ceased to exist. 

So also with Asia. Of the so-called * Boxer” insurrection 
I know nothing. In certain ways my personal sympathies in- 
cline strongly to the Orientals. I, for instance, am an Amer- 
ican ; and I call myself, and am called, a Christian. As such, 
I do not think I should greatly fancy a vigorous missionary 
and proselyting movement conducted in my neighborhood by 
Buddhist and Asiatic emissaries, not wholly without a certain 
air of aggressive superiority. 1 might in time weary even 
of being on all occasions reminded that I was of an “ inferior 
race.” Half a century ago we heard something very like that 
from Europe ; and we did not relish it. This, however, I take 
to be merely a human or sympathetic view of an historical 
question, and it is the purely historical view which alone is 
appropriate to this time and place. Regarded as an historical 
evolution, I cannot help suspecting a deep significance in the 
development of the Chinese situation during the last three 
months. It is highly suggestive of a sequence; and histori- 
cal sequences are apt to reflect what may well enough be 
described as the logic of destiny. 

Trace this logic, for instance, in the case of Asia, Passing 
over the whole sixteenth century, — the period of Portuguese 
and Dutch settlement there,— we come to the formation of 
the great East India Company, chartered almost exactly three 
centuries ago, — on December 31, 1600. From that day to 
this the course of Eastern events in the direction of European 
supremacy has been uniform, logical and irresistible. The 
Asiatic has contended as best he could, at times making con- 
vulsive efforts to free himself from a foreign dominion hateful 
to him; but those efforts have all proved futile,and domain 
after domain — now in Hindostan, now in Siberia, in Burmah, 
in Siam, in Cochin China, and, last as well as first, in the 
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Philippines — has been brought into subjection. China’s turn 
seems at last to have come. In this sequence of events — 
running consecutively through centuries and spreading over 
so wide an area —I cannot help inferring some natural law 
at work, — some process of evolution going on, the conditions 
of which we do not clearly understand, while the result is as 
yet in no way foreshadowed. Heretofore the United States 
has not been involved, though Spain from the beginning was ; 
but now, as the wholly unforeseen result of a war over Cuba, 
the United States finds itself substituted for Spain in the 
evolutionary process in Asia. Whether it can extricate itself 
or be extricated, is a question which has been discussed with 
much more animation than intelligence in the canvass now 
going on; that, however, I take to be a mere minor, and in 
the long run quite immaterial, factor in the great historical 
process of Caucasian supremacy in the East, —a factor of mo- 
ment only to ourselves. Whether this country is involved in 
it or keeps clear of it, it seems quite plain that the process is 
not going to stop at the point now reached. On the contrary, 
the Russian movement is ever acquiring headway ; while the 
corresponding English movement can hardly halt in presence 
of it. It is, consequently, as the last step in an_ historical 
process now entering on its fourth century of continuous 
development that the Chinese complications which have arisen 
during the last three months seem to me to have an historical 
interest and significance. With a fuller appreciation of what 
we have come to know as the unity and continuity of history, 
it all has for me, I confess, an unpleasantly fatalistic aspect. 
It is ominously suggestive of those lines of Tennyson, written 
nearly fifty years ago and during my college days, — 

‘* Do we move ourselves, or are moved by an unseen hand at a game 

That pushes us off from the board, and others ever succeed ? 


For the drift of the Maker is dark, an Isis hid by the veil. 
Who knows the ways of the world, how God will bring them about ? ” 


As to the presidential canvass still in progress, from one 
point of view at least it has been in agreeable contrast with 
that of four years ago. Some of those here may remember 
that, from a purely historical point of view and as matter of 
record, I ventured, at the meeting of our Society in 1896, cor- 
responding to the present meeting, to philosophize over the 
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canvass then going on, and to estimate the importance of the 
issues involved in it at their real, and not their campaign, 
value. Accordingly, I put on record the conclusion that the 
issues to be decided in 1896 were of distinct importance, — of 
greater importance, indeed, than the issues presented in any 
other presidential election within my experience, the mid-war 
election of 1864 alone excepted. 

Historically viewed, that of 1896 was certainly a very ear- 
nest political contest. There was no doubt whatever as to 
the nature of what, in the present canvass, has come to be 
known as the “paramount issue” involved. ‘The question 
was as to the “ immediate restoration of the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver and gold at the legal ratio of 16 to 1 by the 
United States, without waiting for the aid or consent of any 
other nation.” Over the consequences which must necessarily 
follow the adoption of such a policy by the United States, I 
then ventured, you will remember, to philosophize in a spirit 
appropriate to place and time, reaching the conclusion that, 
should the popular verdict be in favor of the proposed mone- 
tary experiment, it could hardly fail to result in consequences 
which future members of the Society would study with pro- 
found interest. In other words, the issue involved was well 
defined, and, in my judgment, momentous. 

The contest now drawing to a close has, in this respect, 
been altogether different. Throughout, there does not seem to 
have been any recognized consensus of opinion on the question 
of a “ paramount issue.” At one time, or in certain sections of 
the country, party leaders and candidates seemed to incline 
towards a continuance of the struggle of 1896, and muttered 
references were heard to ‘* the gold blanket” and the “ crime 
of 73.” These were promptly met, however, by appeals to 
‘‘the full dinner-pail” as a political object lesson; and the 
* paramount issue ” search was then renewed, —a species of 
national hunting of the snark. Judging by the campaign 
utterances of the same men in different localities, the debate 
has since assumed what the writers of fiction describe as a 
local color. ‘ Expansion,” as it is called, is warmly, as it is 
generally, favored; but it is very noticeable that “ Imperial- 
ism” is everywhere denounced or disavowed. Trusts and 
monopolies are next experimented on, and hold the stage, 
or are withdrawn from it, as the audience evinces interest or 
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weariness. The question of white rule, or race dominance, 
plainly controls in one large section, while in others something 
is heard of the “ honor of the flag,” of ** Destiny and Duty ” 
and of ** Government by Injunction.” Finally, the electorate 
is assured that, after all, the real issue is between those quite 
intangible as well as indefinable somethings known as * Bryan- 
ism,” on the one side, and ** McKinleyism,” on the other. It 
is again the case of the Nominalist against the Realist. 
Accordingly, as compared with four years ago, the control- 
ling issue is certainly less distinctly defined ; and, in the gen- 
eral judgment, however it may be in fact, the result of the 
canvass is not thought to be so momentous. A certain las- 
situde seems even to prevail; what the politicians term 
“apathy.” This is very noticeably reflected in the campaign 
oratory. Being, as a rule, men now somewhat advanced in 
life, we are all of us pretty thoroughly accustomed to what 
may not inappropriately be described as our national quadren- 
nial circus. When those periods and performances come about, 
we nerve ourselves, as best we may, to listen to the stentorian 
and wild-eyed orator, as he solemnly asseverates that, since 
Christ stood before Pilate, no equally momentous issue to 
that then at stake had been presented for its decision to any 
human tribunal. To this and similar figures of speech we 
have, indeed, become so hardened that their absence from the 
exhortations of the present year has been not less noticeable 
than refreshing. Yet, curiously enough, the largest estimate 
of the importance of the issue involved that has come to 
my notice is that reached by a highly honored Honorary 
Member of this Society, Mr. Schurz, for whom no one enter- 
tains a greater respect than I, who has recently expressed a 
matured belief that the peril now confronting our institutions 
is the greatest that has in our whole history ever befallen us, 
exceeding even that involved in Slavery, Secession, Rebellion 
and Civil War.) Of course, this may be so. The worst polit- 
ical, as the worst physical, dangers are often the most disguised 
and insidious. This point I do not discuss. I merely put the 
opinion on record now and here, as entitled from its source to 


1 “The policy of Imperialism has brought upon our Republic the greatest 
peril to the integrity of its free institutions, its peace, its honor, and its true 
greatness, that has ever befallen it.” Speech at Cooper Union, New York, 
Friday, September 28, 1900. 
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great weight, and so interesting for future reference. None 
the less, as compared with the elections of 1856, 1860 or 1864, 
all of them during the great crises of the slavery agitation, it 
will hardly be denied that the canvass now going on is being 
very quietly and, on the whole, decently conducted. Here in 
America, though free discussion has not unseldom been abso- 
lutely suppressed through large sections of country, we have 
never indulged in the rough election methods not uncommon 
in England, and apparently indigenous in Ireland. These 
methods, it will be remembered, only four years ago excited 
the special wonder of our associate, the present junior Senator 
from Massachusetts. With us, in the Northern States at least, 
husting fights are not usual; though, when they do occur, 
they are apt to be serious occasions to those concerned in 
them. But,in the present canvass, the amenities of debate 
have, as a rule, been respected, and we have been annoyed 
neither by a too unblushing mendacity nor yet by a wholly 
unreasoning spirit of exaggeration. This at least has been 
cause for gratulation. 


We do not, however, now come together with unbroken 
numbers. On the evening of the day of our last meeting, — 
Thursday, 14th June, — William H. Whitmore died; speedily 
followed on the 22d of the month by Augustus Lowell. And, 
somewhat curiously, while certain of us, representing this 
Society, were returning together from the obsequies of Mr. 
Lowell, at Brookline, there was discussion of Judge Chamber- 
lain’s failing health, and forebodings on his account. At that 
very hour he was passing away at his house in Chelsea, and 
his death was in the evening announced. Within the space 
of eleven days three names had been taken from the Society’s 
roll. Since then, also, tidings have reached us of the deaths 
of two of our Corresponding Members, John Nicholas Brown, 
of Rhode Island, and Jacob D. Cox, of Ohio. In accordance 
with our usage, I shall presently call on others to pay tribute 
to those thus gone, confining myself to the statement of a few 
simple facts concerning them in their connection with the 
Society. 

At the time of his death Mr. Whitmore stood here fifth in 


1 See the paper of H. C. Lodge in Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, July, 
1896, vol. xciii. pp. 282-237. 
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seniority, having been elected at the February meeting of 
1863, succeeding Nathan Hale, whose death was that day an- 
nounced, The election into the Society of Mr. Hale was in 
January, 1820. These two successive memberships, therefore, 
carry us back eighty years, — far towards the beginning of the 
century now at its close. The name of Mr. Whitmore is in- 
cluded by Dr. Green in his list of our “ junior” members,! he 
having been chosen in his twenty-sixth year. During the 
earlier period of his connection Mr. Whitmore took an active 
interest in the Society’s affairs, contributing frequently to its 
Proceedings, and, in 1871-72, serving on its Standing Commit- 
tee. Subsequently he did the principal part? of the editorial 
work in connection with the publication of the Sewall diary and 
papers. Of late years he has appeared less frequently at our 
meetings; and, indeed, I do not remember ever to have seen 
him in our present building. An antiquarian, and closely 
associated in research and sentiment with the older Boston, I 


question whether he ever became altogether reconciled to our 


departure from the immediate neighborhood of the City Hall, 
and King’s Chapel burying-ground. The last time I recall Mr. 
Whitmore as being present at our meetings was in May, 1891, 
when he paid a tribute to our late associate Augustus T. 
Perkins, a memoir of whom he subsequently prepared The 


absorbing work of his later years was in connection with the 


city records and archives; and I shall presently ask our asso- 
ciate Mr. Appleton to speak of him, for Mr. Appleton has in 
that field been his co-laborer. 

Of Mellen Chamberlain I could find it in my heart to say 
much did that office not now devolve on others; for, ever since 


I became a member of the Society, he has been in it a no less 


striking than prominent figure. He was chosen at the January 
meeting of 1873, and, at the time of his death, his name stood 
eleventh on our roll. From his election until, a few years 


back, failing health due to organic trouble practically incapaci- 


tated him, he was constant in attendance at our meetings, and 
twenty-two volumes of our printed Proceedings bear evidence 
to active participation. For an Historical Society he was a 
model member, a member of a sort of which it would not 
be easy for such a Society to have more than enough. Tall 





1 2 Proceedings, vol. ix. p. 94. 2 Proceedings, vol. xvi. p. 869. 
* 2 Proceedings, vol. vii. pp. 426-437. 
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and erect, and of a vigorous physique, with a strong head and 
face of the New England type, he said what he had to say 
clearly and simply, in measured, well-chosen words. A fre- 
quent speaker, he never wearied us. Chosen to the Executive 
Committee of the Council in April, 1885, he there served his 
term, and subsequently was repeatedly a member of the Nomi- 
nating Committee annually appointed. A frequent contributor 
of papers, not seldom of exceptional value, it is unnecessary 
for me to refer to them in detail, as he himself caused the more 
noticeable of them to be collected in a volume, published two 
years ago. The recognition of these papers as of permanent 
value was immediate, and gave him a satisfaction pleasant to 
witness, a satisfaction he felt no call to disguise. During his 
long period of failing strength, when his death might at any 
moment occur, he twice sent for me to come to his house in 
Chelsea to discuss with him the disposition of his papers and 


the posthumous completion of his work. In those interviews 


there was much that was pleasing, and something of the 


pathetic. In a voice broken with emotion he referred to his 
unfinished history of Chelsea, and the provision he had made 
to insure its completion; and then, shortly after, in words 
vibrating with satisfaction, he spoke of the notices of his 


recently published volume, and of the words of kindly appre- 


ciation which had come to him from those whose judgment 


he greatly esteemed. We had not often heard from him of 
late; but, on the occasion of our January meeting, feeling 
that day exceptionally well, he suddenly rose and took part 
in our discussion. Many here will recall the incident. We 


then listened to him for the last time; and the place he occu- 


pied here will not soon be filled. His name is enrolled among 
our benefactors by bequest; and, so far as the work he had 
most at heart was concerned, he made the Society his literary 
executor. Individually, it is with profound regret I now bid 
him farewell. 


a hl ’ . . 

There are certain names which seem almost inseparable from 
the roll of the Society, they have been so constantly inscribed 
upon it. Among these, few are more noticeable for their fre- 
quency than that of Lowell, if, indeed, any name is in that re- 
spect so noticeable, It first appears in the Rev. Charles Lowell, 
chosen a member in 1815. Resigning in 1856, he was re- 


elected in 1859, and died in 1861, after a membership of forty- 
34 
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three years. His brother, John Lowell, was chosen in 1828, 
and his membership ceased in 1840. In due time he was suc- 
ceeded by his son, John Amory Lowell, who, chosen in 1855, 
died in 1881. In the mean while James Russell Lowell, son of 
Charles, had been chosen in 1863, two years after his father’s 
death ; another John Lowell, son of John Amory Lowell, was 
chosen in 1878; Edward Jackson Lowell, in 1884; Abbott 
Lawrence Lowell, in 1890; Francis Cabot Lowell, in 1896; and, 
finally, Augustus Lowell, in 1900. Thus Augustus Lowell, 
whose death at the age of seventy years occurred on the 22d 
of June last, was the grandson of one member, the son of an- 
other, the brother of yet a third, and the father of a fourth. 
Elected only three months before his death, I am not aware 
that he ever attended one of our meetings. I have, indeed, 
understood that at the time he was chosen the trouble of 
which he so shortly after died had already developed, and he 
was even then making his arrangements for the event which 
he was advised was more than probable should he decide to 
undergo the heroic surgical treatment which was the only alter- 
native to a life of prolonged suffering. Characteristically, he 
preferred, facing the ordeal, to take the chances. Nevertheless, 
though he never attended one of our meetings, — though, a 
man of seventy, he realized that under the circumstances of 
his health he probably never would attend a meeting, — and, 
indeed, for that very reason,—he now, as did Henry L. 
Pierce when similarly selected a few years since, qualified 
himself as a Life Member. It was a gracious, thought- 
ful act. 

A member of one of the oldest and most conspicuous of 
our post-revolutionary Boston families, — distinguished in 
theology, law, literature, manufactures, in public benefactions 
and in arms, — Augustus Lowell was typical of a class of men 
who for generations have constituted the fibre of our Massa- 
chusetts community, — Appletons, Lawrences, Lymans and 
Eliots. Public-spirited, but not solicitous of prominence or of 
office, with a strong sense of self-respect and of obligation to 
family and community, he through life did the work at his 
hand to do in the way he thought it should be done. That 
he was not earlier chosen into our Society was due to the fact 
that so many of his name and kin were already of us. His 
brother died only three years ago; his son was chosen ten 
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years ago. Even thus, that he did not earlier become of us 
was distinctly our loss. 

I shall now, in accordance with the usage which has of late 
prevailed, ask Mr. Appleton to pay tribute to Mr. Whitmore. 


Mr. WiLu1AM S. APPLETON, having been called on, spoke 
as follows :— 


The meeting of this Society on the fourteenth of June was 
hardly dissolved, when occurred the death of William H. 
Whitmore, City Registrar of Boston. His place on the roll 
of membership was next before Judge Endicott, whose death 
was announced in May, and next after Dr. Park, whose death 
was announced in June. During his life Whitmore was en- 
gaged in so many different occupations that one can hardly 
fail to recall the words of the old saw, recalling them however 
only to reject them as inapplicable, for there are trades at 
which he was very good indeed. He was by turns merchant, 
genealogist, herald, editor, reviewer, artist, politician, city 
official ; but always a true antiquary, and always an intelligent 
and entertaining companion. He had his peculiarities, but 
who has none? His prejudices were strong, his likes and dis- 
likes very decided; but probably most of us could easily 
match them among our acquaintance, even if not conscious of 
the same in ourselves. I did not know him as schoolmate or 
playmate, but met him first probably in 1863. Since then we 
have kept up friendly intercourse, and twice for several years 
we met constantly, working together on matters in which we 
were both deeply interested. 

Whitmore early began his work as genealogist, and kept it 
up all his life. He joined the New England Historic-Genea- 
logical Society at seventeen, and was only eighteen when he 
prepared for Brooks’ History of Medford the Register of 
Families settled at that town. For more than forty years he 
was constantly engaged in genealogical work, and the result 
is a long list of family histories, He compiled no large volume, 
such as have been written by others, generally far less quali- 
fied for the task. He prepared for this Society the record of 
the Sewall family, printed in the first volume of the Diary of 
Samuel Sewall. He also put together a very useful work, 
issued in 1862 as “A Handbook of American Genealogy.” 
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Fuller editions were printed in 1868 and 1875 with the title 
“The American Genealogist”; and it also appeared as late as 
1897, but in a different and less desirable form. Under the 
title “* Ancestral Tablets”’ he prepared in 1868 the first of 
many arrangements for recording in small space one’s ances- 
tors for eight generations. Many hundreds, probably thou- 
sands, of this work have been sold in successive editions, and 
I am not sure that any of the later and similar arrangements 
are in any way an improvement on Whitmore’s original plan. 

In 1864 the New England Historic-Genealogical Society for 
the first time appointed a Committee on Heraldry, of which 
Whitmore was chairman, the other members being the Rev. 
William 8S. Bartlet, Abner C. Goodell, Jr., Augustus T. Per- 
kins, and William 8. Appleton, all then or later members of 
this Society. Mr. Bartlet never did anything as member, but 
the rest of us took hold of this novel study with enthusiasm, 
though with less critical judgment than we should have shown 
later. I recall with the greatest pleasure our meetings in 
Whitmore’s den, and I also remember well the utter ignorance 
which I felt at first. The record of the Committee is the 
“ Heraldic Journal,” of which three of the four volumes were 
edited by Whitmore. He also prepared a useful little hand- 
book, issued in 1866 as the ‘* Elements of Heraldry.” 

It is probably as editor that Whitmore did his best work, 
that by which he will be longest remembered. In 1860 he 
made the first fairly complete collection of the poems of the 
brilliant young English writer Winthrop Mackworth Praed. 
For this Society he was of the Publishing Committee for 
Sewall’s Diary, and on the appearance of the first volume Dr. 
Ellis, Chairman of the Committee, renounced in Whitmore’s 
favor all claim to the editorial work, naming Whitmore as 
“the most capable and industrious man among us in the field 
of his special inquiries.” More important, however, was his 
work for the Prince Society, for which he edited John Dun- 
ton’s ** Letters from New England,” and three volumes enti- 
tled “The Andros Tracts.” To both of these he devoted 
much time and thought, and his study of the character of Sir 
Edmund Andros was perhaps the beginning of a changed 
estimate of that man, whom Whitmore could not consider an 
enemy of New England, though certainly not such a friend as 
our fathers desired. 
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In 1875 the City Government authorized the appointment 
of two persons as Record Commissioners of the City of Bos- 
ton. Whitmore and myself were appointed, and we were the 
only persons who ever held the office, the duties being later 
joined to those of the City Registrar. Of the twenty-eight 
volumes already printed Whitmore alone is responsible for the 
editing of most, though we worked together on some, and of 
a few I claim the credit or blame as they may be thought to 
deserve. The series as a whole has been highly commended, 
and City and Commissioners have been praised for the result. 
By special authority of the City Government he prepared two 
volumes, in which he felt, I think, as much satisfaction as in 
anything he did. These are “ The Colonial Laws of Massa- 
chusetts, 1672-1686,” printed in 1887, and “ The Colonial Laws 
of Massachusetts, 1660-1672, with the Body of Liberties, 1641,” 
printed in 1889. The preparation and editing of these volumes 
interested Whitmore deeply, and he made it what is so often 
called a labor of love. Judge Chamberlain and Mr. Goodell 
alluded to the volumes at meetings of this Society, both speak- 
ing of them in terms of the highest praise, and both able to judge 
them from a point of view which I make no pretension to 
claim as reached by myself. 

Whitmore did much good work as reviewer and critic, in 
early years in the “ New England Genealogical Register,” and 
later in the “ Nation,” the editor of which naturally put in his 
hands all works relating to Genealogy and Heraldry. His 
notices of such books were often quite long, and always de- 
lightful reading. He greatly enjoyed showing up the weak 
points of such volumes as “ America Heraldica,” “* Americans 
of Royal Descent,” and too pretentious or fictitious gene- 
alogies. He was critical by nature and not afraid of contro- 
versy. The easy-going, uncritical, happy-go-lucky methods 
so common here were not to his liking. This appeared largely 
in his work as reviewer. He ridiculed the baseless claims to 
superior origin set forth in so many family histories. The use 
of armorial bearings, so common of late years in this country, 
is a harmless if somewhat ridiculous fancy, since they may be 
considered simply a form of ornament; but he was provoked 
when they were claimed as an inheritance by families who do 
not even know the origin and parentage of their first settler in 
America. 
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At one time Whitmore devoted himself quite seriously to 
painting. I will not undertake to say what he might possibly 
have been and done after years of study and practice. It is 
not likely that he would ever have become a great artist. I 
have, however, a study of a girl’s head, given me by himself, 
which is far from bad, and is in fact a good and agreeable 
piece of work. 

In the seventies and eighties Whitmore was active in the 
municipal politics of Boston. I think it is safe to say that 
this was the part of his career which gave the least pleasure 
to his friends, though perhaps I am mistaken in supposing 
that they generally looked on it as I did. ° But his position in 
the City Government enabled him to be of use in one very 
important work, the preservation and restoration of the Old 
State House, and the installation therein as its guardian of the 
Bostonian Society. This organization owes its being largely 
to him, though his official position prevented him from appear- 
ing as one of its incorporators. 

Whitmore’s opportunity came in 1892, when Mayor 
Matthews appointed him City Registrar on the death of 
Nicholas A. Apollonio. This latter was an amiable, agreeable 
gentleman, whom some of us, perhaps many, undoubtedly 
remember very pleasantly. He had carried on his office as he 
found it, probably without a thought of improving or enlarg- 
ing its work. The place was one whose possibilities just suited 
Whitmore, and Whitmore was just the man for the place, 
Without any sudden or extraordinary changes, he introduced 
a system which greatly improved the work; and the consoli- 
dation with the Registry of the Record Commission, while 
throwing me out of a pleasant office, added both to the dig- 
nity and duty of the City Registrar. Whitmore was fully 
able to support the former and to discharge the latter. 

Harvard and Williams early recognized his historical and 
literary merit by giving him in 1867 the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts. 

He was elected a member of this Society in 1863, and was 
for several years the youngest member. Although of late a 
most irregular attendant at meetings, he made in earlier years 
several important contributions to the Proceedings, two of the 
most noteworthy being * Early Painters and Engravers of New 
England” in 1866, and * Origin of the Names of Towns in 
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Massachusetts” in 1873. His name does not appear on the 
roll of the American Antiquarian Society, — why, I cannot 
say; possibly he was at some time elected, but declined, 
Certain it is, however, that if there have been antiquarians 
among us since James Savage, William H. Whitmore was one 
of them. 


Mr. Georce B. CHAss, who it was expected would follow 
Mr. Appleton with some remarks on the death of Judge 
Chamberlain, was unavoidably prevented from doing so; and 
the remarks which he would have given are here printed from 
his manuscript : — 


On the morning after my return, in October, 1878, from a 
summer passed in England, I went to the Public Library, of 
which at that time I was a Trustee, to have a talk with our 
venerable associate Dr. Green, whom I had left in the previous 
June in the efficient discharge of his duties as Acting 
Librarian. His desk was surrounded by officials, and I sat 
down to wait for my turn to speak to him. To my amaze- 
ment a strange voice came from the occupant of the Libra- 
rian’s chair. In June, the Trustees had been utterly at a loss 
where to turn to fill the place so recently occupied by Justin 
Winsor; in July, they had still been oppressed by the almost 
irreparable loss sustained by Winsor’s resignation. My first 
thought, therefore, in visiting the Library that morning had 
been to inquire of Dr. Green whether any candidate had ap- 
peared who could fill Winsor’s old place. Yet the voice of 
the unseen occupant of the chair was unmistakably the voice 
of one in authority. A moment later the cloud of officials 
dispersed, and I saw a strange man busily writing at the desk 
before him. Suddenly becoming aware of my presence, the 
stranger turned to face me, with the inquiry, “ Do you wish 
anything of me,sir?” ‘TI shall be exceedingly obliged to you 
for your name if you will have the goodness to give it to 
me’; I said, ‘* My name is Chase.” That kindly look, that 
pleasant smile I came to know and prize so much, brightened 
the stranger’s face, as he said, “ I am Judge Chamberlain, the 
new Librarian, and I am really very glad to see you.” So be- 
gan my acquaintance with the friend I have lost and of whom 
I am to speak to you to-day. 

Born on a farm in the river town of Pembroke, New Hamp- 
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shire, in June, 1821, where the first fifteen years of his life were 
passed, and where he acquired such instruction as the village 
schools could give, he moved with his father to Concord in 1836, 
where he remained four years. In 1840 he entered Dartmouth 
College, where he soon took a good rank in hisclass. He was 
graduated, in 1844, in the first third of his class ~ a member 
of the Phi Beta Kappa chapter of his college, and he is re- 
membered to have attained special distinction in classical 
studies. He was liked by his classmates, and through life 
was always held by them in affectionate regard. From Han- 
over he went directly to Brattleborough, and as teacher of 
the Central School, remained there until November, 1846, 
when he entered the Harvard Law School, of which he soon 
received the appointment of Librarian. During college vaca- 
tions he had taught school at Danvers, and he there became 
engaged to Martha, daughter of Colonel Jesse Putnam of 
that place. His desire to be married led him to very hard 
study while at Cambridge, and he received the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws in 1848, With a view,it may be presumed, 
of securing a sum of money on which to be married, he ac- 
cepted the agreeable position of tutor in the family of Chan- 
cellor Kent, passing some months at the Kent homestead, 
Kent Place, Summit, New Jersey. Mr. Chamberlain was ex- 
ceedingly fond in after life of referring to his stay in the 
Chancellor’s family, and his retentive memory enabled him to 
preserve a fund of interesting anecdote of the eminent man 
in whose society he had the good fortune to be thrown at an 
impressionable age. 

Mr. Chamberlain returned to Massachusetts early in the 
spring of 1849, and on the 6th of May was married to Miss 
Putnam. They went to live in Chelsea, where he had already 
decided to open an office for the practice of his profession. 

The Winnisimmet Land Company were at that time about 
to plot, divide, and sell their remaining extensive holdings of 
land within the limits of Chelsea. Mr. Chamberlain, in anti- 
cipation of the sale, began a thorough study of that company’s 
titles to their property. As the result of his labors many 
buyers of these lands chose him to prove their titles and pass 
the necessary deeds. The business so acquired was consider- 
able, and, as he followed it up with great industry, he came 
to be largely employed in Chelsea and the neighborhood as a 
successful conveyancer. 
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In 1857, the year before it became a city, he was chosen a 
selectman of Chelsea, and, from time to time thereafter during 
his long life, he faithfully served that city in many positions 
of trust and importance. He was a representative to the 
General Court for 1858 and 1859, and in the former year was 
appointed City Solicitor, which post he held for six years, In 
1863 he was chosen to the Senate, and again in 1864, when 
he became Chairman of the Judiciary Committee. In the 
spring of 1866 Mr. Chamberlain waited on Governor Bullock 
for the purpose of recommending to his favorable atten- 
tion the name of a brother lawyer for appointment as Asso- 
ciate Justice of the then newly created Municipal Court in 
Boston. The Governor listened to him with marked attention 
as he set forth the claims of his candidate. When Mr. Cham- 
berlain had finished, Governor Bullock smilingly replied that 
the person whom he had already selected for the place was 
Mr. Chamberlain himself. It is the opinion of his surviving 
associate! that he came to the new court well equipped for 
the place. He was a well-grounded lawyer, and he made an 
able judge, depending successfully on his general knowledge 
of law to discharge acceptably the duties of his place. It 
was not long before the strong cases on the civil side of the 
court came to be brought before him, and the preference thus 
shown by the bar led to his appointment by Governor 
Claflin, in December, 1870, to be Chief Justice of the Court. 
I am told that, in the trial of civil actions, the Judge was 
fond of reasoning by analogy, and his analogies were often 
very pat. Sometimes the bar would think there had been a 
flaw somewhere in his reasoning, but discovered that they 
could not find it. His contemporaries thought him endowed 
with a very keen mind. In the division of the wotk of the 
Municipal Court among its justices, Judge Chamberlain held 
the Criminal Term for one week, and the Civil Term for three 


days of the following week. He would then leave the court 
and not return till a week from the ensuing Monday. It 


will thus be seen that he was free of his court, at intervals, for 

half the year. During these intervals he devoted himself to 

his autographs and to historical study. He had begun his 

collection of prints, documents, and autographs when a youth 

at Pembroke. At Concord he sought out, among the public 
1 Chief Justice Parmenter. 


Or 
vv 
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men who frequented the capital of the State, every one he 
thought able to assist him, and from that time the increase 
and improvement of his collection became the ruling passion 
of his life. At Brattleborough he found the reputation of his 
collection had preceded him. Both before aud after he went 
to live in Chelsea, Judge Chamberlain made repeated tours 
through Massachusetts and New Hampshire, spending many 
pleasant nights in wayside farmhouses, sifting the contents of 
barrels and boxes in village attics, inquiring everywhere for 
old letters and largely enriching his collection. 

His taste for history was early developed by his fondness 
for the society of intelligent old men and women whose 
memory of their youthful days was strong and accurate. 
While teaching, as Mr. Goodell informs me, at Danvers in 
college vacations, he made the intimate acquaintance of Cap- 
tain Levi Preston,! a soldier of the Revolution, from whom he 
elicited much detailed information of that contest and the po- 
litical situation in Massachusetts both before and after it. 
The knowledge directly acquired, as in this instance, from sur- 
vivors of the Revolution led to the long-protracted investiga- 
tions of the causes of that war for which Judge Chamberlain 
was distinguished, and with which any one honored by his 
companionship or with his occasional society would perceive 
that his mind was fairly saturated. 

One morning in the summer of 1878 Judge Chamberlain 


sought an interview with our late associate Mr. Greenough, so 


long President of the Public Library, to recommend a gentle- 
man in his judgment peculiarly well qualified to be its Libra- 
rian. Whether, as he left his home with this intent, a hope 
dawned upon his mind that the interview might result as favor- 
ably for*him as did his visit to Governor Bullock in 1866, he 
never, I think, disclosed ; but he urged his friend’s claims only 
to be told once again that the appointing power was already 
favorably inclined towards himself. He was chosen Librarian 
of the Public Library in August, 1878, and held that position 
until October, 1890, when he resigned, after twelve years of 
faithful service. 

The huge development of the Library under Justin Win- 
sor’s control and the vast number of books bought and shelved 
in his time forced the Trustees, after his resignation, to the 


1 John Adams, with other Essays, by Mellen Chamberlain, LL.D., p. 248. 
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conclusion that a conservative policy was for a time necessary. 
Judge Chamberlain was soon found to be a satisfactory libra- 
rian. He caused a careful examination to be made of the 
books in the Library, and then began a systematic attempt to 
improve their physical condition. He sent to the bindery all 
high-cost books in fine bindings liable to be pulled and knocked 
about by the messengers, and had strong covers put on them. 
He urged an enlargement of the bindery, which was made, 
and an increase of its force ; and when the bindery proved un- 
equal to the demands made upon it, he sent to private 
binderies large numbers of books for strong bindings. The 
great improvement in the physical condition of the Library 
thus brought about and which came to be seen at a glance by 
any one familiar with the stack, was mainly due to Judge 
Chamberlain. He gave his personal attention to the improve- 
ment of various lines of American history, persistently 
searching catalogues for needed books, and he had at last the 
satisfaction of seeing this department brought up to the de- 
mands made upon it. Though devoid of marked executive 
faculty, he came in time to know the duties of every servant 
of the Library. Patient, just, and considerate of even the 
humblest employés, he composed their occasional differences 
with tact and good judgment. He met the varying demands 
and complaints of all who used the Library with such a happy 
combination of conciliation, firmness, and good temper as to 
satisfy the public, relieve the Trustees, and largely increase 
his popularity. Without close supervision of his subordi- 
nates, he placed implicit trust in heads of departments; confi- 
dent that his treatment of them would make them loyal to 
him, he relied on their own esprit du corps for the faithful dis- 
charge of their duties. In turn the Library recognized with 
increasing pride and pleasure the reputation of its chief for 
profound historical research. 

Writing from Brattleborough, in 1844, to her son, our associ- 
ate Colonel Higginson, his mother spoke of young Chamberlain 
‘as aremarkable young man,” and said, “ He will soon publish.” 
His first published effort dates from 1881, — thirty-seven years 
of intention before that well-stored mind overflowed into print. 
Such a period of incubation it would be difficult to parallel. 

His marriage to Miss Putnam opened to the young 
lawyer a large and agreeable family circle. Though their 
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union was not blessed with children, their home life was a 
very happy one. Their house became the centre of much lit- 
erary improvement, and a class in literature for the study of 
English and American authors under his guidance held weekly 
meetings there for many years. His wife early assumed the 
care, preservation, and collection of all his papers, and her 
death in 1887 was the one great grief of his life. Thenceforth 
he lived alone, busy with his *“ History of Chelsea” and the 
production of an occasional essay. As summer returned each 
year to bring flowers to the garden his wife had made and 
cared for, he gathered them, as they came, to carry to her 
grave. The publication of his book ! the year before his death 
seemed to him the culmination of his life. He was deeply 
gratified by the letters which came to him from many dis- 
tinguished men concerning it, and by the many evidences of 
wide and cordial appreciation of it he found in the reviews. 
He had joined in early life the Orthodox Congregational 
Church, and in June of this year, having long suffered from 
one of the maladies of old age, which he bore with a cheer- 
fulness and courage that touched the hearts of his friends, he 
went down to the grave, sustained by so many recollections 
of a useful and well-spent life, and cheered by the faith he 
had long and steadfastly professed. 

I cannot take my leave of the friend I have lost without 
bearing witness to the great personal charm of the man. 
Manly, courteous, hospitable, ever loyal to those who were 
once admitted to his friendship, he was incapable of any nar- 
row, small, or mean considerations ; and his society was valued 
as highly by his friends as he himself showed how dear 
others were to him. No one who ever heard the tones of his 
voice or the words which obeyed the warm impulses of his 
heart, as he spoke of the friends of his youth, could fail to 
see how affectionate and companionable was his nature. 
Without other than a just pride in what he had himself 
accomplished unaided in life, he was exceedingly generous 
in his recognition of the work others had done or were doing. 
Though his reading had been largely in those lines of histori- 
cal investigation he had enriched so much by his own pen, he 
possessed a considerable knowledge of general literature, 

Living for many of the active years of his life in a far 
corner of Chelsea, as remote and aloof from the currents of 


1 John Adams, with other Essays, Boston, 1899. 
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life and thought circling among literary and scientific men in 
Boston and Cambridge as if his home had been on Nan- 
tucket, Judge Chamberlain habitually devoted a fixed portion 
of those periods of leisure afforded him by the conditions of 
his official life to well-planned lines of reading, and ef teach- 
ing English literature. Rich and allusive as was his conver- 
sation when turned upon colonial history, he was in no sense 
a man of one subject. Within the broad limits of the single 
language he spoke and wrote so well there was little in the 
way of modern history, through its best authors, or of the es- 
sayists, or of poetry, memoirs, and good fiction he had not read, 
Few, I think, who peruse the single volume of his collected 
writings but will note how wide are the fields in literature 
that he trod, and, so far as the nature of the author they may 
have never personally known is revealed to them in his pages, 
they will observe how cold and impartial is his masterly review 
of Palfrey’s History of New England, or with what warmth of 
emotion he leads up, in his essay on ** Landscape in Life and 
Poetry,” to the majestic passages which adorn its close. 

In conclusion, if his loss to this Society be one that I 
fain must believe cannot soon be made good, how much 
greater is the loss which has come to those who had long 
known and loved him as their ever-constant friend ! 


Mr. Henry W. HAYNEs said : — 


Mr. President, — Apart from the sorrow we all feel at the loss 
to our Society of so valued a member as Judge Chamberlain, I 
cannot refrain from speaking of him from a somewhat more 
personal standpoint. From my earliest college days I have 
known him intimately; for several years we occupied law- 
offices together, and for a still longer period we were closely 
associated officially at the Boston Public Library. I knew 
him thoroughly; I have watched his career with an affec- 
tionate interest; I highly appreciated his many sterling 
qualities, and his death makes a wide gap in my life. 

Judge Chamberlain was a strong character; a genuine pro- 
duct of rural New England life. His training at Dartmouth 
College, which he ever remembered with gratitude, gave him a 
foundation of good learning, upon which he built a substantial 
structure of special knowledge, in some respects unsurpassed. 
His inborn taste for everything beautiful in nature and in 
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literature was cultivated by extensive reading, and resulted 
in giving to him a literary style, strong, incisive, and yet 
singularly clear and graceful. He was an excellent public 
speaker, logical and forcible, and his remarkable memory readily 
supplied him an abundance of illustrations to enforce and en- 
lighten his argument. He was a valuable public servant, who 
had rendered to the community varied and most useful service. 
While serving in the Massachusetts House of Representatives 
he did most valuable work as a member of the special Com- 
mittee upon the Revision of the Statutes; and in the Senate 
he held the position of chairman of the Judiciary Committee. 
For twelve years he was a judge of the Municipal Court of the 
city of Boston, and during a large part of the time the Chief 
Justice. From the bench he was called to be Librarian of the 
Boston Public Library, succeeding our late associate Justin 
Winsor ; and this position he held for an equal number of years. 
Impaired health and the shock occasioned by the sudden death 
of his wife, from which he never recovered, compelled him to 
resign this place ten years ago, and since then he has given his 
time to such historical writing as his failing strength permitted. 
He was of a very social disposition, a most agreeable com- 
panion, and delightful in conversation, pouring out from his 
stores of knowledge an abundance of rare and curious informa- 
tion, which was always at the service of all who sought him. 
In three distinct departments of knowledge Judge Chamber- 
lain excelled. He was a profound antiquary, familiar with the 
unpublished and recondite sources of our early history, and a 
consummate expert in ancient manuscripts. He was a philo- 
sophical student of the springs of political action, and with 
the trained capacity of the lawyer he traced to their real origin 
the hidden causes of the alienation of the colonies from the 
mother country. Lastly, he was a charming essayist, whose 
occasional addresses and purely literary studies, in their col- 
lected form, have called forth the delighted praise of most 
competent critics. All of these several qualities of intellect 
and acquirement were most freely bestowed here among his 
fellow-members of the Massachusetts Historical Society. He 
delighted in this membership; he was a most assiduous at- 
tendant at our meetings, and I think we shall long remember 
the readiness with which he responded to every call upon his 
stores of knowledge, the fulness and accuracy of his recol- 
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lections, and the orderly flow of his impromptu utterances. 
Papers specially prepared for our meetings form a substantial 
portion of his published work, and are among the most valu- 
able and interesting to be found in our successive volumes of 
Proceedings. He will be greatly missed in these rooms. 

Let me dwell for a brief moment longer upon each of the 
three marked qualities of our friend that I have just spoken of. 

The antiquarian tastes of Judge Chamberlain were early 
developed, and were fostered after his removal to Concord, 
New Hampshire, in 1836, by his intimacy with John Farmer, 
the archivist of that State, whom he assisted in some of his 
genealogical and historical investigations. He then began to 
form his remarkable collection of autographs, to which he 
soon added such letters, documents, and other manuscript 
material as he could obtain by exchange with other collectors, 
and by the indefatigable searching of garrets and out-of-the- 
way repositories of old papers, as such were made accessible 
to him. At the time I first became acquainted with him, in 
1847, when he was Librarian of the Harvard Law School and 
Ia Freshman in college, he went with a letter from me to Ban- 
gor, Maine, to rummage among the boxes and barrels which 
contained such papers of my grandfather, William D. Wil- 
liamson, as were not specially related to his History of Maine. 
Such untiring industry as this he kept up for years, and as his 
means permitted he became a constant buyer at the auction 
sales of manuscripts from other sources. He early added en- 
graved portraits to his collection, which finally became one of 
the richest and most varied stores of manuscript historical 
material existing in this country. These gatherings he de- 
posited in a room in the new Public Library Building, spe- 
cially prepared for them by the Trustees, and in accordance 
with the provisions of his last will they will become the prop- 
erty of the Library and available for the use of future historical 
students and antiquaries. In the mean time a selection of 
their autographic riches has been displayed in the Library, 
and a preliminary catalogue of some of these treasures was pub- 
lished by the Trustees in 1897 ; a complete one is in the course 
of preparation. The ‘* Chamberlain Collection of Autographs 
and Manuscripts,” I think, will prove to be one of the richest 
sources of information available for American history, and will 
form the worthiest monument to the memory of its creator. 
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As a writer upon historical topics Judge Chamberlain first 
attracted attention by a notable address, in 1884, upon “ John 
Adams, the Statesman of the American Revolution.” Of this 
I wrote, in the report of the Council of this Society for that 
year, that “he has traced the secret springs of that great 
movement with a depth of philosophical insight superior to 
any previous treatment of the subject.” This estimate of mine 
of the value of this important study has been confirmed by the 
opinion of numerous students of history, which I will not here 
attempt to repeat. 

In 1887 he contributed to Winsor’s “ Narrative and Critical 
History of America” a chapter entitled “ The Revolution Im- 
pending,” and he read before the American Historical Asso- 
ciation a paper upon * The Constitutional Relations of the 
American Colonies to the English Government at the Com- 
mencement of the American Revolution.” These showed, as 
I have already remarked, a sure insight into the hidden springs 
of political activity in the colonies, and proved how short pre- 
vious writers had come of divining some of the underlying 
vauses that made a collision inevitable, and how erroneous 
were the popular impressions prevalent as to the compara- 
tive importance of many of these causes. His familiarity 
with the statutes of the mother country, his knowledge of 
the principles of the law, and his judicial cast of mind shed 
a flood of light upon points obscure to or misunderstood by 
scholars who had never enjoyed the advantage of a similar 
legal training. This is not a suitable occasion to endeavor by 
quotations from his writings to set forth the substantial con- 
tributions he has made to the accurate knowledge of American 
history. I trust this will be done when his memoir is written. 

The longest and most elaborate work of a historical char- 
acter which had occupied his attention for several years and 
which unfortunately is left unfinished at his death, is a detailed 
history of Chelsea, Massachusetts (the ancient Winnisimmet), 
the place of his residence for all his mature life. This he 
has committed to our Society as a trust to be carried out and 
finished, and he has provided by his last will the necessary 
means for its completion and publication. Such a charge will 
assuredly be complied with by us so soon as the needed work 
can be arranged for and accomplished. 

It only remains for me to allude in a few words to the 
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uncommon literary quality which marks the style of Judge 
Chamberlain’s occasional addresses and essays. No one can 
read the volume through, in which he gathered these together 
last year, without recognizing their charm, and feeling deep 
regret that their amount is so limited; for in sound scholar- 
ship, critical sagacity, sober judgment, and catholicity of taste 
the volume ranks, at least in my judgment, as equal to any that 
our generation has produced. Especially noteworthy are his 
addresses upon Daniel Webster ; his reviews of McMaster’s and 
Palfrey’s Histories ; his address at the dedication of the Brooks 
Library Building, in Brattleborough, Vermont, upon * New 
tngland Life and Letters”; and his essay upon “ Landscape in 
Life and Poetry.” These show a variety of accomplishment, a 
depth of thought, and a range of study not often to be found 
in combination. I think the book will long hold a cherished 
place upon the shelves of lovers of refined literature. 

Of Judge Chamberlain’s qualifications as a jurist I have no 
personal knowledge, and must leave that side of his life for 
others to portray. I only knew him as a sound lawyer, a safe 
counsellor, a careful conveyancer, and a judicious and success- 
ful advocate. 

Mellén Chamberlain was born in Pembroke, New Hampshire, 
June 4, 1821, and died at his home in Chelsea on the 25th of 
last June. He graduated at Dartmouth College in 1844, and 
received from his alma mater the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws in 1885. 

He has been a member of this Society since January, 1873. 


The President said it had’ not been the custom of the 
Society to pay special tributes to the memory of Honorary or 
Corresponding Members; but that he should on the present 
occasion call on Mr. J. F. JAMESON, a Corresponding Mem- 
ber, to say something of the late John Nicholas Brown, who 
died in May, and on Mr. JAmMes F. Ruopgs to speak of the 
late Jacob D, Cox, who died in August. 

Mr. JAMESON said : — 


John Nicholas Brown, a Corresponding Member of this 
Society, died in New York City on May 1, 1900, at the early 
age of thirty-eight. He was born in Providence, December 
17, 1861, of a family than which none has attained more distinc- 
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tion in the annals of Rhode Island or occupied in the present 
century a more influential position in the economic and social 
life of Providence. He was descended in the direct male line 
from Chad Brown, one of the original settlers of the town. 
His great-grandfather, Nicholas Brown, was one of the leading 
merchants of the State at the time of the Revolution, in which 
he took an important part, and was afterward actively engaged 
in the promotion of the East India trade of Providence. His 
grandfather, also named Nicholas Brown, was conspicuous in 
the development of those manufacturing industries to which 
Providence turned at the close of its era of foreign commerce. 
He was a liberal benefactor of Brown University, which was 
given its present name in honor of him. John Carter Brown, 
the father of our associate, and donor to Brown University of 
its present library building, was a man of great wealth, but is 
chiefly known to the learned world as the collector of a most 
remarkable private library of early Americana, which at the 
time of his death ranked in the same class with the Lenox 
Library and the American collections of the British Museum. 

John Nicholas Brown, thus born to great material and intel- 
lectual advantages, was a studious and exceedingly conscien- 
tious boy, of somewhat delicate physique. He entered*Brown 
University in 1881, but his health did not permit him to com- 
plete more than half his course. His education was continued 
by means of travel and private study, and he became a highly 
cultivated man, earnest and thoughtful in intellectual pursuits. 
Much of his time was inevitably devoted to the care of his 
extensive pecuniary interests. In this, as in all things, he 
showed himself judicious, conscientious to an extraordinary 
degree, and perhaps laborious beyond the extent of his 
strength. But he found time to give careful attention to 
many public interests, though he held no political office ex- 
cept that of a presidential elector in 1888. He was a deeply 
religious man, and warmly attached to the Episcopal Church, 
to whose charities he made generous and frequent bene- 
factions, yet always in terms that showed thought and dis- 
crimination. 

But the benefactions which will*forever make his name 
memorable in Rhode Island, and which especially call for 
commemoration in the transactions of such a Society as this, 
related to libraries. From the time of his father’s death, he 
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had taken a warm and intelligent interest in the development 
of the extraordinary collection of Americana which John Car- 
ter Brown had founded, But his interest in libraries was not 
that of the merely rich and selfish collector, This was shown 
not only by the liberality with which he placed his treasures at 
the service of historical scholars, but by his provision of a skil- 
ful librarian, and his plans for an adequate fire-proof building, 
separate from his Providence residence, in which the books 
might always be accessible. It was proved in the most strik- 
ing manner by his munificent gifts to the Providence Public 
Library. At a time when that institution was in sore straits 
from the want of a new library building, it was made evident 
that this quiet collector of rarities was, of all the many rich men 
of Providence, the one most keenly appreciative of the needs of 
the great public. His donation, the most important ever made 
to any public object in Providence, permitted the desires of 
the librarian to be carried out by the erection of a building 
not only admirably equipped in all points of utility, but dig- 
nified and even beautiful in architecture. Invaluable as the 
new library must be to the life of Providence, we ought per- 
haps to rate even higher the value of so great an example of 
public spirit and intelligent generosity. 

Meanwhile Mr. Brown was not forgetting the more special 
interests of historical scholars. By his will he created a trust 
for the John Carter Brown Library, setting aside for building 
purposes a sum amply sufficient to provide an adequate home 
for that priceless collection, and bequeathing for its mainte- 
nance and increase an amount so great that it must inevitably 
become before many years by far the most important collection 
of Americana in the world. The trustees are permitted either 
to give it in trust to some existing corporate body or to cause 
it to be maintained as an independent institution. In either 
case it will forever be at the service of historical students, 

Upon the present occasion it is less fitting to dwell upon 
the many private virtues of this devout and conscientious 
young man than upon these traits of generosity to the public 
and thoughtful care for wide and lofty interests. When sad- 
dened by the frequent indifference of rich young Americans 
to the things of the mind and to wider concerns than those of 
fashion and sport and selfish gratification, it will be good for 
us to remember this brief but noble life, this shining example 
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of one who was always intensely mindful of the responsibilities 
imposed by great wealth and conspicuous social position.! 


Mr. RHODEs said : — 


A useful member of the legislature of his State, a general in 
the army during the Civil War, governor of his State, Secre- 
tary of the Interior in President Grant’s Cabinet, a member 
of Congress, the president of a large railroad, a writer of books, 
dean and teacher in a law school, and a reviewer of books in 
the *“ Nation,’ —such were the varied industries of General 
Cox. All this work was done with credit. He bore a promi- 
nent part in the battle of Antietam, where Ropes speaks of 
his * brilliant success”; he was the second in command at 
the battle of Franklin, and bore the brunt of the battle. 
“« Brigadier-General J. D. Cox,” wrote Schofield, the command- 
ing-general, in his report, “deserves a very large share of 
credit for the brilliant victory at Franklin.” 

The governor of the State of Ohio does not have a great 
opportunity of impressing himself upon his community, but 
Cox made his mark in the canvass for that office. We must 
call to mind that in the year 1865, when he was the Republi- 
can candidate for governor, President Johnson had initiated 
his policy of reconstruction, but had not yet made a formal 
break with his party. Negro suffrage, which only a few had 
favored during the last year of the war, was now advocated 
by the radical Republicans, and the popular sentiment of the 
party was tending in that direction. Cox had been a strong 
anti-slavery man before the war, a supporter of President 
Lincoln in his emancipation measures, but soon after his 
nomination for governor he wrote a letter to his radical 
friends at Oberlin in opposition to negro suffrage. “ You as- 
sume,” he said, “ that the extension of the right of suffrage to 
the blacks, leaving them intermixed with the whites, will cure 
all the trouble. I believe it would rather be like the deci- 
sion in that outer darkness of which Milton speaks where 

‘chaos umpire sits, 
And by decision more embroils the fray.’” 


1 Mr. Brown was married, on September 8, 1897, to Natalie Dresser, daughter 
of the late Colonel Frederick Dresser, U.S. A. Mrs. Brown and an infant son 
survive him. 
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While governor, he said in a private conversation that he 
had come to the conclusion “that so large bodies of black 
men and white as were in presence in the Southern States 
never could share political power, and that the insistence upon 
it on the part of the colored people would lead to their ruin.”’ 

President Grant appointed General Cox Secretary of the 
Interior, and he remained for nearly two years in the Cabinet. 
James Russell Lowell, on a visit to Washington in 1870, gave 
expression to the feeling among independent Republicans. 
** Judge Hoar,” he wrote, “and Mr. Cox struck me as the only 
really strong men in the Cabinet.” This was long before the 
Civil Service Reform Act had passed Congress, but Secretary 
Cox put the Interior Department on a merit basis, and he was 
ever afterwards an advocate of civil service reform by word 
of mouth and by pen. Differences with the President, in 
which I feel pretty sure that the Secretary was in the right, 
caused him to resign the office. 

Elected to Congress in 1876, he was a useful member for 
one term. He has always been known to men in public life, 
and when President McKinley offered him the position of 
Minister to Spain something over three years ago, it was felt 
that a well-known and capable man had been selected. For 
various reasons he did not accept the appointment, but if he 
had done so, no one could doubt that he would have shown 
tact and judgment in the difficult position. 

As President of the Wabash Railroad, one of the large 
railroads in the West, he gained reputation among business 
men, and five or six years ago was offered the place of Rail- 
road Commissioner in New York City. This was practically 
the position of arbitrator between the trunk lines, but he was 
then Dean of the Cincinnati Law School and interested in a 
work which he did not care to relinquish. 

Besides a controversial monograph, he wrote three books on 
military campaigns: “ Atlanta’’; “The March to the Sea; 
Franklin and Nashville”; “The Battle of Franklin”; and 
he wrote four excellent chapters for Force’s “ Life of General 
Sherman.” In these he showed qualities of a military histo- 
tian of a high order. Before his death he had finished his 
** Reminiscences,” which will be brought out by the Scrib- 
ners this autumn. 

His differences with President Grant while in his Cabinet 
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left a wound, and in private conversation he was quite severe 
in his strictures of many of the President’s acts, but he never 
let this feeling influence him in the slightest degree in the 
consideration of Grant the General. He had a very high idea 
of Grant’s military talents, which he has in many ways em- 
phatically stated. 

Since 1874 he had been a constant contributor to the literary 
department of the “ Nation.” In his book reviews he showed 
a fine critical faculty and large general intelligence, and some 
of his obituary notices — especially those of Generals Buell, 
Grant, Sherman, Joseph E. Johnston, and Jefferson Davis — 
showed a power of impartial characterization which is a high 
merit in an historian. He was an omnivorous reader of serious 
books. It was difficult to name any noteworthy work of his- 
tory or biography or any popular book on natural science with 
which he was not acquainted. 

As I saw him two years ago, when he was seventy years 
old, he was in the best of health and vigor which seemed to 
promise many years of life. He was tall, erect, with a frame 
denoting great physical strength, and he had distinctively a 
military bearing. He was an agreeable companion, an excel- 
lent talker, a scrupulously honest and truthful man, and a 
high-toned gentleman. 


Mr. JAMES F. HUNNEWELL read the following paper: — 


Early Houses near Massachusetts Bay. 


Domestic monuments, as they may be called, are no unim- 
portant part of the materials for our local history, one deserv- 
ing care and attention. Manuscript and printed matter can 
be, and is, reproduced in type and made more secure and 
accessible; indeed there is little of such matter extant that 
has not been thus saved and widely distributed. The domes- 
tic monuments, on the other hand, cannot be reproduced, but 
must be preserved where they are or be utterly lost. Not- 
withstanding the moderate amount of illustration that the 
earlier American life received in art and literature, and even 
in records, much yet remains either written or printed. Of 
buildings that show how the people lived, what they did, or 
what their means, less is found. Still, however, after time and 
man have dealt with these early works, there are not a few 
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interesting and valuable examples to be found even in excur- 
sions around Massachusetts Bay only, to an account of several 
of which, visited in 1900, this paper is limited. 

The places of worship, that among all people are apt to be 
the most notable works, were here, by necessity, unendur- 
ing. Limited resources, if not feelings and capacity, supplied 
little or nothing that could be called art. The Jocal meeting- 
house was simple in style, so far as it had any ; it was some- 
times sturdy, but it was not solid enough to last through 
centuries like the Norman or Pointed English parish church. 
The one thought to be the oldest and the most important still 
in use, that in Hingham dated 1681, is a rather large oblong- 
square wooden building. It stands commandingly beside and 
above the road, but it looks somewhat modernized, and, with 
its two rows of moderate-sized windows with blinds, quite as 
domestic as religious, — it is not ecclesiastical, as its builders 
were not. With its roof sloped four ways, capped by an open 
belfry, and a spindle spire, it has, though simple as it is, a 
quaintness that can hardly be manufactured in ways now 
tried, and, more than this, an historic interest and value well 
worth the care evidently bestowed upon it. One who sees it 
feels sure that Hingham is an enlightened town. 

Permanent works of military art were so little needed, or 
possible at first in our region, that perhaps no examples re- 
main except in a few garrison-honses dating from about the 
time of what is called Philip’s War. 

The monuments more wholly domestic, and which are the 
chief subjects of present attention, are the early dwelling- 
houses. 

Scanty as was the early population, as well also, in most 
cases, its means, wooden as almost invariably were the build- 
ings, devastating as has been what is called the march of 
modern improvement, we could hardly expect to find many of 
these houses extant. Furthermore, when we realize the recent 
ruthless destruction of old houses elsewhere as for instance 
in France, and the asserted irreverence and desire for some- 
thing else in the live Yankee, we can really be thankful, we 
can well be surprised, to find that perhaps not a town around 
Massachusetts Bay is without at least one interesting and 
fairly or well kept early dwelling-house. Chances on the 
lives of these truly precious monuments may be risky, but 
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they still endure, and all of us should have a thought or word 
to help prolong such lives. 

When we consider them as they are, and also observe how 
other civilized people are treating such monuments in their 
keeping, we come to conclusions about what it is well for us 
to do. 

France has already been mentioned. In that country, once 
full of a wonderful number and variety of old houses, destruc- 
tion of them has been great during the latter part of this cen- 
tury. Imitation, so far as could be, of recent Paris has been 
a sort of mania, Inevitable and universal as the prevailing 
coat and trousers is the style of building in fashion, and it is 
about as historic, instructive, and delightful. 

In Germany, on the other hand, preservation, repair, and 
re-decoration of this class of works is notable throughout the 
empire. Large and growing cities, of course, show modern 
construction, that in many cases does not replace old, but is 
all a fresh start. Old places that have not been devastated by 
war which has often swept the land, show, in large and small, 
great appreciation of the picturesque and historic value of 
the old domestic as well as civic and ecclesiastic buildings. 

Luneburg (thirty miles southeast from Hamburg) is an ad- 
mirable example of preservation. It is of moderate size, yet it 
has several streets and two or three squares or open places. Not 
over-rich, it has evidently spent much in putting in thorough 
order the public edifices and the many private houses that fill 
it, — all of them old and quaint, most of them brick with fan- 
tastic gables. Even some of the smaller and plainer are 
braced and held up in a way that is almost pathetic. There 
is no attempt to discard the old homes and make a copy — it 
would be a feeble one —of the Hamburg built since the great 
fire there. 

Hildesheim is another example of a whole town carefully 
saved. It is not so exclusively of old buildings as is Lune- 
burg, but it has some that are richer. Gilding and painting 
as well as carving are lavished upon them. A house beside 
a coal-yard is more sumptuous than any old building in 
America. There is greater picturesqueness and charm in the 
small town-hall than there is in a certain dozen-million-dollar 
City Hall. Something besides money is needed to make an 
edifice valuable. 
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The Judengasse in Frankfort was, as the writer first saw it, 
one of the most remarkable streets of dwellings in Europe. 
Health more than even race-feeling has caused the demolition 
of this monument of social history. 

In England, at Chester and especially at York, the preser- 
vations have been very honorable and gratifying. Many more 
examples might be mentioned, but enough has been said to 
show what people in other countries are doing. 

For our few old houses we should, at least, ask and urge 
consideration. As already remarked, although they are few, 
they are yet more numerous than we might without a little 
search, expect. Apt to be of one general style or plan, they, 
however, show variety. There is scarcely anything that 
could be called art about them, but there is no little quaint- 
ness. Still they have a certain great interest,— they show 
the homes of primitive New England. 

To find such examples as we can in the Bay region and its 
neighborhood, we start at the southeast, where there was one 
of the earliest settlements. 

In Dorchester, and in its southeastern part, we find on low 
grassy land a house that shows a style prevalent in the seven- 
teenth century. Set low on the ground, it has two very low 
stories and a sharply pitched roof. A gable towards the 
street is flush with the end; another at the opposite end pro- 
jects above the second story. The outside is covered with 
clapboards that seem to be rather modern. This is the Bar- 
nard Capen house, built, it is said, between 1630 and 16387. 
In fair order, it is still occupied and proved to be very com- 
fortable. Originally in a rural neighborhood, it is now being 
surrounded by larger and finer dwellings. 

Towards Neponset, on a high swell of land that commands 
a wide view southward to the Blue Hills, is the Pierce house, 
dating from 1635 to 1650. It is still rather secluded, trees are 
near, but settlement is encroaching on the neighborhood. This 
house is much larger than the Capen. At first of similar plan, 
it was, ten to fifteen years later, made longer by the addition 
of a good-sized room on each of its two stories. Both of the 
stories are very low; the whitened plastered ceiling of each 
room is crossed by a beam, as is usual in houses of its age, 
here cut by an axe, the lower edges bevelled, and the ends 
hewn with a wavy curve. The exterior walls, covered out- 
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side by modern clapboards painted a neutral tint, are remark- 
ably thick ; the windows have small square-light sashes in 
place of the original diamond-shaped. It is delightful to find 
this house well kept and furnished, very comfortable and home- 
like, occupied by the seventh and eighth generations of the 
old family, and seemingly able to last through a long future, 
through which may the family hold it! After many a visit to 
ancient places afar, the writer had a sensation in finding near 
by such a good old relic. 

In a small park at Edward Everett Square is a very good 
example, not only of an early house, but also of what can be 
done by intelligence and organized care. It is an oblong 
wooden house, two stories high, on each side, with a sharp 
gable at each end. All of the exterior is reshingled, stained 
dark, and refinished. The windows have lead sashes and 
small diamond-shaped panes in the primitive style. A sign 
at one end informs us that this is * Ye olde BLAKE Hovse 
suilt about 1650.” Removed from its original site, not far 
distant, a later wing not kept, it is now a possession and meet- 
ing-place of the Dorchester Historical Association. At the 
right and left of the front door is a good-sized room, slightly 
higher than some rooms of their date, each with a ceiling 
entirely of oak, now very dark. In each there is a large 
cross beam, with moulded lower corners, supporting small 
beams, and these in turn the boarding of the second-story 
floor. In the centre af the house is, as usual, a large 
chimney. 

Dedham is a little off the Bay, but not far southward, 
There is the Fairbanks house, built about 1636, and enlarged 
not long afterwards. It stands on grassy land, rising slightly 
above meadows a little way south of the town. Again here 
we see the oblong two-storied house, with a-roof at the rear, 
sloping to within a few feet of the ground, but varied by a 
wing with a gambrel roof at each end, the one towards the 
road built, we are told, in 1641, when the first son of the 
builder was married. For this there is a small porch built in 
a corner in front. The whole exterior is darkly browned by 
exposure, Owing to decay of the sills, the house has sunk into 
the earth, almost to the lower window-sills in front, and the 
cross beams of the second floor are broken so that the front 
ends slope sharply in this direction. On each story are five 
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rooms, most of them of good size, all of them simply and 
quaintly finished. The western room on the second floor of 
the main house has a ceiling where the usual large cross-beam 
supports small beams of English oak with bevelled edges. 
Quaintly and comfortably furnished in old style, the house is 
occupied by the eighth generation of the family whose home 
it has been since it was built. Raising, underpinning, and 
general repair are needed to save this curious and interesting 
relic of the early years of New England. For preservation, it 
was bought, in April, 1897, by Mrs. Martha P. R. Codman 
and Miss Martha C. Codman. 

Near Chestnut Hill, at the corner of Hammond Street, 
surrounded by grass ground, is a house said to have been built 
by Mr. Hammond in 1640, and called by his name, or, for a 
long time, the Woodman house. Still occupied, it is set low 
on the ground, has the usual two stories, the roof at the rear 
sloping nearly to the ground, and the large central chimney. 
The finish is plain; the clapboarding, painted dark dull red, 
is a bit shabby. Close in front, and strongly contrasted, is a 
large new heuse. 

In Cambridge, on Linnean Street, is the Austin house, 
built in 1657, as the date appears on the chimney. It has the 
usual two stories and long sloped roof behind, is painted white, 
and stands on a bank surrounded by shrubbery. Always 
kept in good order and well occupied, it is a charming survival 
of the best in the early times. Appropriately and handsomely 
furnished, it is still a comfortable as well as picturesque home. 
To the writer this house has, as it had long ago, especial inter- 
est. In age and style it resembles, more than any other he has 
known, the old Hunnewell homestead that stood about half 
a mile to the northeast, and that he has described in his 
“Century of Town Life.” 

The Lee house, on Brattle Street, of wood and larger than 
most of the buildings mentioned in this paper, is said to date 
from about 1680. It is a pioneer of what are called Colonial 
mansions, and may properly be classed with them. 

Watertown has the Browne house, said to be of very early 
date. It stands on grass ground rising not far from the river, 
beside Main Street, nearly a mile from the Square. Of wood, 
as usual, two stories high front and rear, it was originally not 
large, with small rooms having plastered ceilings crossed by a 
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beam, At one end additions were made that are now ruinous. 
The family whose name it bears removed some years ago, 
after occupying it through more than two centuries (Bond, 
126), and the place is not now in very good order. 
Somerville, where the Hunnewell homestead was, has now, 
perhaps, no house nearly of its date. The notable relic there 
is partly military as well as domestic, the Old Powder House, 
long preserved by the Tufts family, and now, surrounded by a 
Park, the property of the municipality. It is a round tower 
built of split stones, 60? feet in circumference on the outside, 
with walls 2} feet thick (Town Life, 67). For many years 
after it was built (about 1710), it was a gristmill; then it 
was a storehouse for Provincial or State powder. It is now one 
of the most picturesque and substantial of local antiquities. 
Medford contains two houses remarkably early and well pre- 
served. Both are not far north of Mystic River, over the 
extensive marshes, bordering which they have a wide outlook. 
The western one is thought to be the oldest brick building 
and the oldest house near the Bay. Built in 1634 for Matthew 
Cradock, it was headquarters and bulwark for the great plan- 
tation that he established. Two stories high, as measured by 
the writer, 43} by 31 feet, its walls, 18 inches thick, are built 
of red and black bricks, ** not English in size, color, or work- 
manship,” says the Rev. Charles Brooks, but the * color of 
those afterwards made in East Medford.” The roof is double- 
pitched ; at each end is a chimney in the back of the western, 
of which there was, says Mr. Brooks, a pane of glass set in iron 
to give an outlook on approach from the town. By the river 
there was a ready way for communication with Boston. Ruin 
seemed impending for the house when it was bought and pre- 
served by Colonel Lawrence of Medford. Modern and incon- 
gruous additions were removed, repairs were made, and the 
interior admirably restored. It is now a charming home, 
comfort and elegance within it, grassy banks around it, vines 


growing upon its walls, and strength to last for a long future. 

At some distance eastward is the other house, a good-sized 
one, called the Cradock farm-house, built in 1636. It is of 
wood, two stories high, with the usual ong sloping roof at the 
rear, and is now painted white, relieved by dark bronze on 
the window cases and gable borders. Ample grounds surround 
it, and all parts are in admirable order. 
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In Revere, on a low hillside and facing a creek southward 
that gives access by boat, stands the Newgate-Yeaman house, 
built about 1650. Here, again, are the usual two stories and 
long-sloped rear roof; all in this case blackened by exposure. 
The sturdy frame, of oak, filled by bricks laid in clay, made it 
capable of defence. Near it a party of Provincials, May 27- 
28, 1775, repulsed an attack made by British for the seizure 
of stock brought from Hog and Noddle’s islands. This house, 
now in poor order, deserves more attention and care than it 
has received. 

On the road from Melrose to Saugus is the Boardman-Hill 
house, dating from about 1650. It has the usual form, but 
varied by a remarkable clustered chimney in the centre, and a 
very uncommon bold projection to the second story along the 
front. <A fresh coat of pale yellow paint now gives it, apart 
from these features, an almost modern effect. 

Danvers appears to contain fully half a dozen houses that 
were standing about 1650. Salem has four or five as early as 
1675, and Quincy two, of 1680, or earlier. This paper is grow- 
ing toa length that suggests postponement of remarks on 
them. 

Ipswich contains a house to be mentioned not only for itself, 
but also for note of its preservation. It is the so-called Whip- 
ple house, dating from 1633, the oldest in the town, stand- 
ing near the railroad station, and restored by the Ipswich 
Historical Society. It is of the usual two-storied form with a 
long sloping roof at the rear. On the end towards the street 
and its opposite, the second story slightly projects on a moulded 
timber, but there do not now seem to have been preparations 
for defence. The exterior is newly shingled, roof and sides, 
and the finish also is renewed, enough of the old having re- 
mained to determine the form and mouldings; all these parts 
are stained to look old. The interior was stripped to the old 
frame (1898) and then restored, so that we can now see such 
a house as it was at its best when new, or, perhaps a bit 
finer than ever. On the lower floor, the front room, large but 
very low, shows heavy beams crossed by smaller in the ceiling. 
The room on the other side of the front door is smaller. No 
longer wholly a residence, these rooms contain old domestic 
articles forming a collection very creditable to any town. 

In Gloucester, near the head of New River, is a large house 
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with its second story slightly projecting on a few brackets. It 
is dark with age, evidently very old, and now neglected. 
The notable early house of the town is the Ellery, a mile from 
the harbor, on the road to Annisquam. It is said to have been 
built about 1676 or in 1703 by the Rev. John White. After 
being the Stevens tavern, it has, for a century and a half, had 
its present name, and is occupied by the fifth generation of 
Elleries. Facing easterly, it stands, prettily shaded, on a 
slight rise of grassy land just above a marsh and creek. There 
are the usual two stories and the long-sloped rear roof, which 
here reaches within six feet of the ground ; the second story, in 
front, projects. Clapboards painted lead color cover the exte- 
rior, Where everything, as also through the interior, is in good 
order. On each side of the front door and stair is a good-sized 
room, very low, each with a flat beam across the plastered ceil- 
ing. In an unusual way, there are diagonal timber braces of 
the frame at the corners of the walls. The roof frame, seen 
in the attic, is rather slender, and contains small beams that 
show the curve of the trunk or branch from which they were 
hewn; all parts are fitted by mortise and tenon secured by 
wooden pins. All the boards, both of floors and roof, are very 
wide. Under the long slope of the rear roof, and in a second 
story, there is a room with a fireplace and a closet for the 
slaves, of whom the early Elleries had four. Under this room, 
and on the ground floor, is another with a plastered ceiling 
hardly six feet high. Whatever the exact date of this house, 
it is an interesting example of a very early style with the inte- 
rior unchanged. 

The best example of the very early house seen by the writer, 
and perhaps the best that remains, is not on the Bay, though 
in the Bay Colony. When built, or later, it probably had few 
equals. It is the Pierce house in Newbury, dating from about 
1650, and standing in wide fields not far from the town. The 
walls, both of the main house and of a wing in the rear, are of 
gray split stones, and are very thick. In front is a two-storied 
red brick porch. All of these are or have been plastered. At 
one end is an early addition built of wood. On the lower floor 
there are two wainscoted rooms, large, well kept, fully fur- 
nished, and quaint and delightful. It is a substantial, very 
homelike house, more like an English one of its date than any 
the writer has seen in Massachusetts. (Visited in 1896.) 
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Boston *“ proper” does not contain one of its earlier houses 
entire, and but scanty relics of any built before 1700. The 
largest and best example that remained within recent years 
was the Wells-Adams house, built perhaps before 1680. It 
was a long, three-storied wooden building, with the second 
story boldly projecting, and in fine order. On its site, 115 to 
121 Salem Street, is now a five-storied building of pale bricks, 
bearing date of 1894, used for shops and dwelling, and show- 
ing foreign names on signs. The oldest relic was the Tremere 
house, 343, 345 North Street, built before 1674. In place of 
it is now a five-storied red-brick structure, dated ‘ 1898,” 
with tenements and Italian shops. Mutilated portions of the 
Province House (1679) serve only to suggest the grandest 
domestic monument that Boston has thrown away. 

In North Square still remains Paul Revere’s house, built 
soon after 1676. It is of wood, with a projecting second story 
and a third flush with that, all low, and refinished in plain 
modern style. Internally, the ceiling of the lower story shows 
the old beams. This floor is now an Italian grocery. In the 
centre of the front is a small bronze memorial tablet; at its 
left is a large sign inscribed “ Banca Italiana”; at its right 
another announcing “ Spedizioni per Qualunque Posto degli 
Stati Uniti.” On a post near by are black signs with gilt let- 
ters, stating city rules in English, Italian, Portuguese, and 
Hebrew. The old North End is evidently changed. 

On Dock Square is the former Sun Tavern, inscribed “ The 
Old Corner Built 1690.” It is a three-storied wooden build- 
ing, the second story projecting, the third flush with that, the 
whole plainly refinished and not antique in effect. Far more 
picturesque was the store with gables and plastered walls 
marked 1680 that stood on a neighboring corner and that was 
taken down in 1860. Still older was the Ship Tavern in 
North Street, removed some seven years later. A large early 
house remains at the corner of Sun Court Street and North. 
It is of wood, four stories high, the second, with those above 
it, projecting, all now refinished and freshly painted yellow. 

It will be observed that the houses mentioned have been 
preserved by private means, many of them by old families, a 
few by set purpose. There is still a gratifying number of them 
— twenty-four have been enumerated — and yet the recent dis- 
appearances have been suggestively numerous. Besides sev- 
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eral named already, we note in Dorchester the Minot (1640), 
burned in 1874, and the Bridgham (1635), taken down in 1878 ; 
also a later one, the Morton, in 1892. In Brookline the Aspin- 
wall (1660) was pulled down in 1891, and in Milton the 
Wadsworth (about 1650), about 1888. The Barker house, 
Pembroke, large, and one of the very oldest in the State 
(1628), became ruinous and fell in 1894. In other places not 
ou the Bay there is the same record. If losses continue at the 
ratio shown through twenty years past, there will be fifty 
years hence hardly any examples left of these domestic monu- 
ments of Massachusetts, except those saved by special effort, 
and such effort deserves at least the moral support of every 
Historical Society. 


Mr. Hunnewell’s paper elicited brief remarks from Messrs, 
EpMuUND F. SLAFTER, MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, and BARRETT 
WENDELL. 

Mr. CHARLES C. SMITH communicated in behalf of the Hon. 
tICHARD OLNEY, who was not present, a memoir of the late 
Judge Benjamin F. Thomas, for publication in the Proceedings. 
This memoir had been originally assigned to the late Hon. 
William C, Endicott, but his prolonged absences from home 
and his failing health had prevented its preparation. After 
his death the duty of preparing it was assigned to Mr. Olney. 

A new volume of the Proceedings — Vol. XIII. of the 
second series — and a new volume of the Collections — Vol. 
I. of the seventh series — were ready for distribution at the 
meeting. 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


BENJAMIN F. THOMAS, LL.D. 


BY RICHARD OLNEY. 


THE subject of this memoir, Benjamin F. Thomas, grandson of 
the famous New England printer and patriot, Isaiah Thomas, 
was born in Boston February 12, 1813; entered Brown Uni- 
versity at fourteen years of age and graduated in 1830, at 
seventeen; was admitted to the bar in 1833, being still in his 
minority, and immediately began the practice of his profession 
in Worcester; served as Representative in the General Court 
of the Commonwealth in 1842; was appointed United States 
Commissioner in Bankruptcy in 1843, and Judge of Probate 
for Worcester County in 1844; resigned as Probate Judge in 
1848 and at once entered upon a large and for those times 
lucrative practice ; was appointed Judge of the Supreme Court 
in 1853, and held that office till 1859, when he resigned and 
opened an office in Boston ; was elected almost without oppo- 
sition to the lower house of Congress in 1861 in place of Charles 
Francis Adams, whom President Lincoln had appointed minis- 
ter to England ; was a candidate for re-election to Congress in 
1862 but was defeated ; was nominated by Governor Bullock 
as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court in 1868 but failed of 
confirmation by the Council; and died at Beverly, September 
27, 1878, at the age of sixty-five years. 

The foregoing bald statement of dates and of leading events 
in Thomas’s career indicates generally what manner of man he 
was and what was the general tenor of his life. A New Eng- 
lander of respectable parentage, and starting in life with little 


else than the discipline and elementary knowledge to be ac- 

quired in an American college of the period, he became a leader 

of the bar and a judge of the highest court of his State, and 

was chosen a member of Congress at a time when a national 
38 
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crisis of the most acute character led the community he repre- 
sented to endeavor to send its best man to the front. Such 
a career shows talents of a high order industriously applied, 
unblemished character, and the enjoyment in a high degree of 
the esteem and confidence of his fellow-citizens, But in gen- 
eral features such a career is not phenomenal nor even uncom- 
mon in this country, and it would be unjust to the man and 
his place among his contemporaries not to give a more par- 
ticular account of the special qualities by which he was 
distinguished, 

His chosen profession was the law, and both before begin- 
ning practice and afterwards during his entire professional 
career he never ceased to prepare himself for his duties 
whether as lawyer or judge by assiduous study of legal prin- 
ciples. At the same time, and though never failing to com- 
prehend those principles, in the actual work of the profession 
he seemed rather to seize upon the vital points of a cause by 
some sort of intuition than to reach them by the slower method 
of logical development. His professional success, both before 
going on to the bench and after joining the Suffolk bar, was 
all the most ambitious lawyer could desire. His employment 
was in cases of the largest magnitude, and into each he threw 
himself with a zeal, industry, and skill, which, if not always 
insuring victory, at least made defeat less humiliating and in- 
variably increased the client’s respect and admiration for his 
counsel. As a judge, he was most acceptable to suitors and 
the public at large because of a keen sense of justice always 
manifest and never willingly suffering the right to be over- 
come either by the technicalities of the law or by the undue 
pressure of social influence and power. The same qualities 
commended him to the bar, supplemented as they always were 
by thorough study of the law of every case brought before 
him, by due recognition not only of fundamental principles 
but of the just weight to be given to precedents, and by the 
ability to accurately discriminate between the essential and 
the non-essential in either the law or the facts of the subject- 
matter to be adjudicated. His judicial opinions, as a rule, 


consist of a singularly clear statement of the material facts 
of a cause, lay down in the simplest manner the legal rules 
essential to the decision of that particular case, and are never 
padded with numerous citations of authorities more or less 
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germane to the point in issue. Yet, if a great general prin- 
ciple was at stake so that it was important to know all that 
had been decided or written about it, his research was in- 
defatigable and exhaustive. No student of the law, wishing to 
inform himself of the power of a jury at common law to decide 
the law in a criminal case as well as the facts, or to examine 
the doctrine of causa proxima non remota, could properly omit 
from his investigations the dissenting opinions of Judge Thomas 
in Commonwealth v. Anthes and Marble v. Worcester. It re- 
mains, however, to indicate one characteristic which the fore- 
going necessarily general estimate of him as a lawyer and a 
judge leaves untouched. He had in marked degree the fervor 
and the imagination which distinguish the great orator. The 
result to which his reason had brought him he not only enter- 


tained as an intellectual conviction but felt with all the warmth 
of passion. Hence, however great his merit as a thinker or 
debater on legal questions either as a lawyer or a judge, it is 
as a jury lawyer that he must be awarded the palm of special 
pre-eminence. The number of Massachusetts lawyers who 
have excelled or even equaled him in the conduct of a case 
to a jury and especially in the final appeal to their judgment 
and conscience is very few indeed. Incapable of getting ver- 
dicts by any except the most open and legitimate methods, he 
unconsciously exhaled a sympathy with his client’s cause which 
was infectious and charged the atmosphere of the court room, 


and, unless the case was very bad indeed, could have but one 
result. During the trial, in the examination of witnesses or 
the discussion of preliminary questions, nothing escaped him 
which couid tend to set the tide of sentiment in his client’s 
favor, and when he closed to the jury, he spoke, not as a well- 
graced actor reciting his part nor with any simulated passion, 
but with an earnestness and fire which were real and genuine 
because for the time being he had thoroughly identified him- 
self with his client and his cause. His addresses were couched 
in plain yet vivid and picturesque language and contained just 
that combination of mixed reason and feeling in which the 
highest art of the orator asserts itself. They were delivered 
with the accompaniments of an impressive presence, a flashing 
eye, and a sonorous voice, and never failed to move and inter- 
est, even if they failed to convince. 

Thomas took an active interest in politics from the time he 
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became a voter. He was a Whig and was a popular and much 
sought after stump speaker. The only political offices he ever 
held, however, were, as already stated, that of Representative 
to the General Court for one term and that of Representative 
to Congress, also for one term. He became a member of the 
national legislature at a time when the momentous questions 
growing out of the Civil War first arose for discussion and 
treatment. While insisting upon the vigorous prosecution of 
the war, he looked at all the questions presented both as a 
lawyer and as a citizen to whom the preservation of the fun- 
damental principles of our constitutional frame of government 
was of the highest consequence. It followed that in some 
instances his views were in conflict with those of many promi- 
nent citizens of Massachusetts, to whom the conservation of 
our institutions under the Constitution seemed to be quite a 
secondary consideration as compared with the abolition of 
slavery, While Thomas, for example, never questioned for 
a moment the right and power of a military commander for 
military reasons to emancipate the slaves within his military 
district, he did doubt the power of Congress to confiscate any- 
thing regarded by the Constitution as property without pro- 
viding for compensation to the owners. His motives were 
unchallenged ; his grasp of the legal and constitutional ques- 
tions growing out of the war was undeniable ; his influence in 
Congress was great; and he made speeches on the floor of the 
House and elsewhere during his tenure of office which were 
not only striking and effective at the time but are lasting con- 
tributions to political literature. But the greater his ability, 
the clearer his disinterestedness, the purer his patriotism, the 
more obnoxious he became to the fiery spirits who had listened 
with complacency to the preachment of the doctrine that the 
Constitution was a league with death and a covenant with 
hell, and who considered it God’s service to violate any law of 
the land which antagonized their anti-slavery views. Hence, 
being a candidate for re-election in the fall of 1862, Thomas 
was overwhelmingly defeated in the same district from which 
he had been chosen almost without opposition in the spring of 
1861. The same bitter animosity manifested itself six years 
later, when Thomas was nominated by a Republican Governor 
to the Chief Justiceship of the Supreme Judicial Court. Only 
pre-eminent qualifications, of course, could have brought about 
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this offer of the greatest office in the Commonwealth to a man 
without political pull of any sort and of proven unpopularity 
with an aggressive section of the Governor’s party. Indeed, 
the only criticism attempted of his judicial fitness, to wit, that 
he was too much given to dissenting from the conclusions of his 
colleagues on the bench, became ludicrous when it appeared 
by actual count that, while nineteen hundred cases had been 
before the full court during his six years of judicial service, 
Thomas had dissented in only four. His record as a judge 
being unimpeachable, his course in Congress was assailed with 
all the rancor and recklessness of truth characteristic of the 
most intolerant partisanship. The Governor, notwithstand- 
ing, persisted in the nomination, thus transferring the contest 
to the Council, to which body he presented an elaborate state- 
ment of the facts of Thomas’s Congressional record, showing 
conclusively that nothing in it discredited Thomas either as a 
Republican or an anti-slavery man unless loyalty to the Union 
and the Constitution could be considered as having that effect. 
But, though the case was clear, the pressure from the most 
radical wing of the Republican party was too strong and after 
a somewhat protracted contest, the Council, at first favorable 
to the nomination, was brought to pronounce against it by a 
majority of one. Thus closed an episode which, by the bar 
universally as well as by the more intelligent and thoughtful 
portion of the community at large, was rightfully regarded not 
merely as unfortunate but as seriously prejudicial to the inter- 
ests and the reputation of the Commonwealth. For the first 
time in her history, a judgeship of her highest court had been 
made the foot-ball of partisan politics and an executive nomi- 
nation to that office been fought by all the methods and 
tactics characteristic of a party caucus. Of the injustice to 
the individual who was the immediate victim of the proceed- 
ing nothing need be said. The public welfare is to be regarded 
as the real sufferer not only as it lost the services of a judge 
whose qualifications were of the first rank but as a precedent 
was set of the most mischievous tendency. 

Judge Thomas was of rather more than medium stature and 
had the stoop of the student and the man of books. His pres- 
ence was striking, being marked by a massive and well-propor- 
tioned head, lustrous eyes deep set under jutting brows, a 
mobile mouth, and the reddish hair and florid complexion that 
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go with the sanguine temperament. His countenance, stern 
in repose, was relieved by the constant changes of expression 
incident to rapid intellectual processes and easily stirred emo- 
tions, while any austerity denoted by his face was seeming 
rather than real and did injustice to a nature peculiarly open, 
frank, and genial. Social by instinct and habit, he had a keen 
sense of humor, was quick at repartee, delighted in the friendly 
collision of wits, and was noticeable for a laugh so spontaneous 
and hearty as of itself to inspire gayety in others. Of a gen- 
eration to which the athleticism of the present time was com- 
pletely unknown, his only sources of relaxation were his garden, 
which he cultivated with peculiar skill and success, and his 
library which was large and well chosen. His range of reading 
was extensive, there were few fields of literature into which he 
did not make excursions, and he had that affection for favorite 
authors which made choice editions and sumptuous bindings 
the greatest of attractions. A born lover of poetry, the English 
poets were as ever present friends and companions from whose 
works he was never tired of quoting. But his book of books 
was the Bible which he searched diligently from his youth up. 
He was more conversant with its text than most clergymen, of 
whom he used jokingly to observe that one of the cloth could 
generally be known by his efforts to quote scripture and his 
failure to quote correctly. One of them in turn pronounced 
Thomas “more than half a minister” —a characterization 
quite in keeping with the fact that, in the palmy days of the 
lyceum when every man of prominence took the platform, 
Thomas’s most popular lecture had for its subject the apostle 
Paul. A Unitarian of the original school and by nature de- 
vout and of strong religious feeling, for him “ the fear of the 
Lord” was “the beginning of wisdom” and the present life 
but a period of probation. From it he confidently looked for- 
ward to that life eternal which is the inspiration of the 
Christian faith. 
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NOVEMBER MEETING, 1900. 


THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 8th instant, 
at three o’clock, P.M.; the President in the chair. 

After the reading of the record of the last meeting and of 
the list of donors to the Library, the PRESIDENT announced 
the appointment of Rev. Dr. Alexander McKenzie to write 
the memoir of the late Edwards A. Park; Mr. William 8S. 
Appleton to write the memoir of the late William H. Whit- 
more ; Mr. Henry W. Haynes, the memoir of the late Mellen 
Chamberlain ; and Mr. A, Lawrence Lowell the memoir of the 
late Augustus Lowell. 

The PRESIDENT communicated, in behalf of the Hon. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, who was not present, a memoir 
of the late George O. Shattuck, the preparation of which had 
been assigned to him after the death of the late Charles F. 
Dunbar, who had been originally appointed to write it. 

Mr. Worthington C. Ford, of Boston, was elected a Resi- 
dent Member. 

The TREASURER made a brief statement with regard to an 
agreement in relation to the set-back of the Society’s new 
building on the Fenway and the Boylston Entrance, and 
offered the following vote, which was adopted : — 


Voted, That the Treasurer of the Society be, and he is hereby, 
authorized, with the approval of the Council, to sign, seal with 
the corporate seal, acknowledge, and deliver, in the name and 
behalf of the Society, an agreement with the City of Boston 
to hold so much of the land of the Society as adjoins the Fen- 
way and the Boylston Entrance, and is included within the 
lines of lot numbered five, on a plan made by Wm. H. Whit- 
ney, dated June 1, 1888, and recorded with Suffolk Deeds at 
the end of Book 2032, subject to restrictions substantially 
similar to those imposed upon the adjoining land of the So- 
ciety abutting upon the Fenway, but requiring the setting 
back of buildings to a distance of not more than fifteen feet 
from Boylston Entrance and twenty feet from the Fenway. 
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He also made the usual statement with regard to the appro- 
priation of the Income of the Massachusetts Historical Trust 
Fund; and on his motion it was 


Voted, That the Income of the Massachusetts Historical 
Trust Fund for the current year be appropriated toward the 
publication of the Society’s Collections. 


Mr. JostaH P. QuINCY presented to the Society the diary 
of a journey made by his grandfather, Josiah Quincy, at the 
beginning of the year 1829. This was undertaken with the 
view of finding out what he might of the methods and aims of 
college education as it then existed in America. Incidentally 
the traveller met many interesting public characters who have 
long passed off the stage. This diary was unknown to Ed- 
mund Quincy when he wrote the life of his father, it having 
been found among some papers at a subsequent period. 

Mr. Quincy said that it had been his fortune to read several 
manuscript diaries, one or two of them extending over the 
greater part of a lifetime, and he had come to the conclusion 
that the average diary — although of undoubted psychological 
interest as picturing the varying moods of the writer — must 
be cautiously used as material for history. It is difficult to 
eliminate the subjective element which is more or less pushed 
to the front in these compositions. Their writers believe that 
they are simply narrating events without, when in fact they 
are unduly mixing them with sensations within. In reading 
diaries that have extended over many years, he was struck 
with the lack of permanence in the personalities of their writ- 
ers ; as time went on, one personality seemed to disintegrate 
and give place to another. He had also noted that the aver- 
age diarist seldom gives the events he witnesses in what to a 
later time seems their true proportion. Even in the most in- 
teresting and, from an historical point of view, the most im- 
portant American diary yet given to the public — that of 
John Quincy Adams — there is occasionally something to be 
desired in what may be called the incidence of observation. 
And if this is admitted to be true in the case of a writer so 
fully equipped and wide awake, it suggests that in the average 
diarist — who may be neither well equipped nor wide awake 
— the defect can easily amount to a positive distortion of out- 
look. After all, the crowning value of the Adams diary 1s 
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the picture of the noble public character that it incidentally 
and unconsciously presents. The writer has really done what 
Rousseau undertook to do, and failed to do: he has given the 
reader an estimate of what he was that the Recording Angel 
might confidently adopt should any accident happen to his 
books. 

Mr. JAMEs F. Ruopks read the following paper: — 


Some Recent Impressions of England. 


A satisfaction in travelling abroad is to receive and recount 
the impressions one gets of the people of foreign lands, of 
their political and social affairs. Such impressions from brief 
visits must be superficial, but a mass of them obtained from 
many points of view cannot be otherwise than helpful to him 
who desires to make a serious study of any foreign country. 
England is to us the most interesting country, the easiest to 
understand, the one from which we may learn the most. It is 
a study never exhausted. Her strength and her weaknesses 
as they may be variously considered appeal to us all. The 
study is profitable in many respects as an example; in others 
it may serve as a warning. I always like to quote the bold 
generalizations of Muirhead, the British author of Baedeker’s 
Guide Book to the United States: “ In domestic and social 
morality the Americans are ahead of us, in commercial moral- 
ity rather behind than before, and in political morality dis- 
tinctly behind.” It seems to me that he is right in regard to 
social and political morality, but I am convinced, after a long 
consideration of the subject, that if there be any difference in 
commercial morality, the balance will be in favor of the United 
States. 

It is a firm belief that the differences between England and 
the United States are largely superficial ; that in the impor- 
tant essentials of character the resemblances between the Eng- 
lish and those of English descent in the United States are 
great, — fully as great as one would from a priori reasoning 
imagine them to be. There are superficial differences arising 
from the circumstance that although England is a democracy 
theoretically, she is not one practically. Reason all you will 
from the wide extension of suffrage, and the large number of 
voters, the doctrine of the equality of mankind is far from 

39 
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being accepted. The native American is imbued with the idea 
that one man is as good as another. He may restrict this to 
white persons born in the United States, but with that restric- 
tion the idea becomes in practice that every one is entitled to 
an equal chance in the game of life. Such a notion has not 
pervaded England. I am told, for instance, that it is rarely the 
case that a son of a laborer ever goes to Oxford or Cambridge, 
and if one does happen to get there he is made to feel his 
condition in a hundred ways acutely painful to a sensitive 
nature. 

The deference of the lower classes to those above them 
strikes the American with the first men that he meets in 
England. A shilling to the railway porter, another to the 
guard which is a payment for service rendered, gives you 
a smile and a doffing of the cap that is well worth double 
the money. If you are fortunate to stop at a hotel which 
has not imported French or German waiters, where you are 
served by one of the old-time English servants, your satisfaction 
at his bows, at his constant use of “sir,” at his deferential 
manner as he provides for your wants, is evident as you call to 
mind the independent manner in which you have sometimes 
been served in America. We have all met the counterpart of 
the waiter John Hay tells about. “I knew a gentleman in the 
West,” Hay writes, “ whose circumstances had forced him to 
become a waiter in a backwoods restaurant. He bore a deadly 
grudge at the profession that kept him from starving, and 
asserted his unconquerable nobility of soul by scowling at his 
customers and swearing at the viands he dispensed. I remem- 
ber the deep sense of wrong with which he would growl 
‘Two buckwheats begawd.’” The obsequiousness of the 
barber and the shop-keeper strikes you painfully. The Amer- 
ican barber is the aristocrat of the profession. He seems to 
feel that he is one of the succession of the great barbers of 
romance or history,—of Scott’s Oliver le Dain, at first the 
barber and then the favorite counsellor of King Louis XI.; of 
George Eliot’s Nello, who disputed with Macchiavelli. Com- 
ing from the American barber who discusses the events of the 
day with you with the implied air that his opinion is as good 
as yours, and his vote certainly counts for as much, the hum- 
bleness of the English knight of the shears makes you feel as 
if you were in another world. The obsequiousness of the 
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salesman, of the shopkeeper, is still more striking, the admis- 
sion of his inferiority by the frequent use of “ sir,” the bows, 
the constant ** Thank you sirs,” impresses you with the power 
of the purse, and the fact that the buyer is an autocrat and 
the seller a humble servant. The deference of the upper 
middle classes, of the men of letters and of science to the 
royalty and aristocracy is apparently a worship in kind of 
the superior by the inferior. How often does one feel ** The 
learned pate ducks to the golden fool!” But I suspect that 
herein one may be misled by superficial appearances. 

The hasty generalizations of Englishmen on our society 
have for years caused us merriment, and they should lead us 
to be careful how we fall into the same error in our study of 
England. A personal incident will illustrate how one may go 
astray. Present one night at the annual dinner of the Fish- 
mongers Guild in their hall near London Bridge, I observed 
that no toast was drunk standing except the first one to the 
Queen. This fashion was emphasized by what occurred after 
the speech of a young officer who had been one of the defend- 
ers of Ladysmith. His speech was clumsy, but the honest face 
and genuine manner were so attractive that all were glad to 
give him hearty cheers and applause. In the enthusiasm of 
the moment, and perhaps carried away by the greeting he had 
received, he proposed at the end of his speech that a rising 
toast should be drunk to the defenders of Ladysmith, About 
a fourth of the company rose in response, when the masters of 
ceremonies, of whom there were many in the old guild dress, 
went around whispering in a peremptory manner, * Please sit 
down, sir; we rise only when we drink to the Queen.” Had 
I kept a diary I should have noted in it: “The English have 
the curious custom of drinking no toast standing except that 
to the Queen.” But the next night, in conversation with 
a brother American and an English radical, the explanation 
came. Mentioning the incident, the brother American, who 
had been to a political dinner to Mr. Balfour, said that at his 
dinner all the toasts were drunk standing. Thereupon the 
English radical explained the apparent inconsistency. ‘ You,” 
he said to me, “‘ were ata city dinner, The city men are gener- 
ally Tories, and like to show their reverence of royalty by 
drinking no toast standing except that to the Queen, but 
among dinners of political, scientific, literary, and University 
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men no such custom obtains.” A false inference may be drawn 
from another incident. An American gentleman moving in 
the highest society in London being present one night at 
a dinner given by Lord Salisbury when the Prince of Wales 
was a guest, had his attention called by his neighbor to the 
suprising fact that every one had finger-bowls. “I never saw 
that before when the Prince was at table,” said the English- 
man. ‘Only the Prince should have a finger-bowl, but Lord 
Salisbury thinks that he can do anything.” The man who kept 
a note-book would write: “ What an extraordinary deference 
the English pay to royalty when only a member of the Royal 
family may have a finger-bowl at dinner!” ‘Now hear the 
explanation. After the revolution of 1688, and the settle- 
ment of the crown on William and Mary and the Hanoverian 
family, when the Pretender living in France was a constant 
claimant for the throne, the adherents of the Pretender in 
England were constant in drinking to his success. In a gen- 
eral company words pledging him whom they hoped would be 
their future sovereign were impossible, so they adopted the 
expedient of passing their wineglasses before they drank over 
their finger-bowl, which meant they were drinking to the king 
over the water, — i. e. across the Channel. To frustrate this, 
the custom was adopted of providing finger-bowls for the royal 
family alone. 

Let me now touch upon some resemblances without any 
reference to the close union which comes from the two 
peoples having the same literature, law, religion, and code 
of morality. 

The excitability of the American, his enthusiasm, his demon- 
strations of joy compared with the calm and phlegmatic 
manner in which the Englishman accepts victory, have long 
been a theme of discourse. It was my good fortune to be in 
London when the news of the Relief of Mafeking came. It 
was on a Friday evening, and a joyous, hearty celebration was 
kept up for most of the night; and the whole of the next day, 
Saturday, and night was given up to the most boisterous mani- 
festations of joy. Nothing was done but to rejoice. By 
common consent a public holiday had arranged itself. The 
Mansion House, the Lord Mayor’s residence, whence the news 
had first spread abroad, was the centre, and it was surrounded 
by an uproarious crowd. In the afternoon the Lord Mayor 
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desired to go to St. Paul’s to assist at the Te Deum service, 
but it was impossible to get through the crowd. The reporter 
wrote that the “ Lord Mayor’s residence was in a state of 
siege.” The people who were packed in the space before 
the Mansion House sang, cheered, and threw up their hats in 
the air. “Those who lost their own hats removed those of 
their neighbors, and a score at a time of hats of all descriptions 
were to be seen flying up two storeys high, and descending 
again in a continuous shower.” ‘Traffic in many streets was 
entirely suspended, and he who tried to make his way about 
did so only with great difficulty. The rejoicing took many 
forms, but the bibulous manner was in the ascendant. Men 
shook one another by the hand; they went along arm in arm, 
shouting and singing. Young women —for the most part 
shop girls — marched through the streets singing patriotic 
songs. The favorite song was “God save the Queen,” but 
this at times gave way to * The Absent-Minded Beggar.” 
Girls marched through the streets arm in arm, taking up the 
whole width of the street, like Harvard students after a foot- 
ball victory. All kinds of trumpets and horns were blown. 
Young women rode down the Strand on the roofs of hansom 
cabs waving Union Jacks. Sober-minded citizens went about 
wrapped from head to foot in Union Jacks. These exhibitions 
were not confined to the city. In the West End the same 
thing went on with perhaps greater decorum. That afternoon 
I went to Oxford, where the evening rejoicing was extended 
and boisterous. Forty or fifty bonfires lighted the air. Sing- 
ing, shouting, repeated pledges of the health of Baden-Powell, 
the playing of pranks, characterized the merriment. Shop 
girls, domestic servants, and students danced gayly about the 
bonfire. Students would surround a girl and play the old 
game of ring-around-a-rosy. As I watched the fun from a hotel 
window, it seemed to be a rough counterpart of the rustic 
fairs one sees represented on the opera stage. The crowd in 
London and Oxford for the most part was good-natured. 
What took place in those two cities was an example of what 
was going on all over the kingdom. It was generally agreed 
that there had never been such manifestations of rejoicing in 
England. We have had in the last thirty-five years some 
stirring presidential elections with consequent rejoicing. Grant 
had an enthusiastic reception after his trip around the world, 
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Blaine another after his year in Europe. There were the 
victory of Manila, the victory of Santiago, the reception of 
Dewey, but none of these demonstrations compared in excite- 
ment and vehemence to the rejoicing in England over the 
Relief of Mafeking. To find a parallel we must go back to 
the exuberance of joy at the surrender of Lee in April, 1865, 
When the student of manners and morals writes in the future, 
“The Americans are more excitable, and more given to extrava- 
gant manifestations of joy than their ancestors, the English,” 
it will be sufficient to recall the England of the days of the 
Relief of Mafeking to show that the two peoples are pretty 
much the same. A clever observer remarked that the English 
were harder to rouse than the Americans, but when once 
roused their demonstrations were livelier and of longer con- 
tinuance. At this time the rejoicing did not stop with Satur- 
day, but went on at Oxford on the Monday, and in other 


parts of the country for that day and longer. But the good 
nature was gone, and rowdyism became rampant. Even on 
the Saturday there had been rioting in a part of London and 
in Dover, the mob directing its anger against those of pro- 
Boer sympathies. In Galashiels mischief was afoot. The 
mob started a bonfire and attempted to fire the corn-mill 
buildings, an extensive range of buildings in the centre of 
the town. In Oxford in the early hours of the Tuesday the 
students and roughs had a bloody fight. The mob built bon- 
fires, and even endangered the Bodleian library. When an 
attempt was made to put out the fires, they fought the fire- 
men and cut the hose. In the end the police charged and 
dispersed the mob. A disagreeable impression was left by 
these and other occurrences which caused quiet men to 
shudder when the rejoicing began over the capture of 
Pretoria. 

Ever since Tocqueville with penetration laid bare the 
tyranny of public opinion in our country, it has been dis- 
coursed about as if such tyranny were confined to the United 
States. I suspect, however, that it is much the same in the 
mother country. When a nation is in stress, the tyranny of 
public opinion becomes prominent. Comparing the United 
States during the Spanish war and England during the South 
African war, it seems to me that ifthere were any difference 
the tyranny was the greater in England. It is a significant 
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fact that no London morning daily of any importance opposed 
the war. This state of affairs was brought about only by the 
exercise of business and social influence. The * Daily Chron- 
icle” was at first in opposition, but on a sudden it shifted its 
ground, and the two or three leader-writers were forced to leave 
the journal, as they could not change their convictions to suit 
the policy of the “Chronicle.” The explanation I heard of the 
change was this: the owner or owners of the “ Chronicle ” 
were large paper manufacturers, and the “ Daily Mail” with 
its enormous circulation was a large customer. The proprietor 
of the “Daily Mail” said to the owners of the * Chronicle,” 
“You support the war or we shall buy no more paper from 
you.” The ‘**Chronicle” came out in support of the war. The 
Liberals who wished an exponent of their views were obliged 
therefore to take the “ Manchester Guardian,’ which made 
arrangements to deliver the newspaper by carrier every morn- 
ing in London. The casual visitor who judged from the press 
might well suppose that opinion was unanimous in support 
of the war. I know of but two journals of standing which 
differed from the majority, — the “ Manchester Guardian” and 
the weekly “Speaker.” The opposition for the most part 
seemed cowed by the vehemence of the war propaganda. The 
talk, however, in Liberal social circles against the war and 
against Mr. Chamberlain was bitter. In another place I drew 
a contrast between the treatment in England and the United 
States of the extreme opponents of a war policy in a time of 
great trouble: I made the comparison between England’s 
war with revolutionary France and our Civil War, and showed 
that more arbitrary acts were done by our government than 
by the English. I am inclined to believe that the same ten- 
dency holds good. I feel pretty sure that a considerable 
popular sentiment would have supported our government had 
it proceeded in an arbitrary manner against the opponents of 
the Spanish war, and later still against the objectors to the 
policy in the Philippines. But I do not believe that in England 
the suggestion was seriously made to bring any direct power 
of the government towards any interference in the slightest 
degree with free speaking or free writing. But the indirect 
influences were enormous. If one guesses that trade, society, 
political and church preferment were all brought to bear on 
the side of the government, he will not, I think, be far wrong. 
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There was always the English mob in reserve which broke up 
peace-meetings. In my opinion the indirect method of sup- 
pressing opposition is better than to do it by arbitrary acts of 
the government, or by stringent laws effectually enforced 
against sedition; but that is not a point necessary to discuss. 
What I am emphasizing is that the tyranny of public opinion 
is as great in England as here. 

Statesmen and politicians in England are appealing to the 
mass of voters much as our own do, and in a manner that 
would astonish the men who held power between 1832 and 
1867. We have an expression which has come into use within 
the last four years: ‘* The President has his ear to the ground 
to discover what the people want.” Another expression, 
“ Speaking or playing to the gallery,” is somewhat older. This 
last the English occasionally use. But the stock phrase I will 
illustrate with three quotations. ‘ That oft quoted authority, 
the man in the street,” wrote the “ Times.” ‘“ The opposition 
mistakes the shrewdness and wisdom of the man in the street,” 
declared Mr. Chamberlain. ‘“ We wonder,” asks the “ Speaker,” 
“if the man in the street knows the real volume of the China 
trade.” I was amused to hear the expression of the * yellow 
press’; to listen to a general condemnation of newspapers 
for their false reports and sensational rumors; to hear the 
men of the government termed “ politicians” instead of 
statesmen. A citation from the “ Speaker” presents well a cer- 
tain phase of sentiment: “ The politicians who forced on the 
war in a spirit of bombastic ignorance, and who have continued 
it like men struck blind.” Let me go on with the parallels: 
England had an inefficient war minister. The war at first, so 
far as the army was concerned, was badly managed. There 
was an incompetent commander of the active operations. 
There was dishonesty in the furnishing of supplies. For ex- 
ample, as brought out in the evidence before the committee 
on frauds and irregularities in regard to war-office contracts, a 
government official was given £10 to pass a lot of bad hay. 
Lord Deerhurst, the colonel of a regiment, went to Aldershot 
to see the boots supplied to a company of his regiment which 
was going to South Africa. He testified that “he never saw 
such a thing in his life. You could put your finger through 
the sole of most of them.” Much more lamentable and more 
serious was the neglect of the sick and wounded by the ineffi- 
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cient hospital provisions. This was brought to the knowledge 
of the public by the letters to the * Times” from Burdett- 
Coutts, a member of the House of Commons and supporter of 
the government. He spent considerable time in South Africa, 
seems to have investigated the subject thoroughly, wrote fear- 
lessly and candidly. Under date of May 29 he reported that 
there were twenty thousand sick and wounded troops that day 
in South Africa; more than half of them were down with 
typhoid fever. The medical arrangements were inefficient. 
Men were “dying like flies” for the want of ordinary care. 
He himself had seen many “sad and sickening spectacles.” 
“So far as the sick are concerned,” he wrote, “there are two 
plagues in South Africa, the plague of blindness and the plague 
of whitewash.” This letter was published in the “ Times ” 
of June 27, stirred the public mind, and brought out addi- 
tional evidence which sustained the charges brought by Bur- 
dett-Coutts. The leaders in the * Times,” the correspondence 
printed in its columns, the debate in the House of Commons 
on the subject, all went to show that Burdett-Coutts had not 
given a sensational account based on isolated experiences, but 
that he had told a plain, truthful tale of suffering which might 
have been prevented. “If Mr, Burdett-Coutts is right,” said 
the “ Spectator,” “a hospital in the Middle Ages cannot have 
been worse provided ” than were the hospitals in South Africa. 
The defence of the government by Mr. Wyndham and Mr. 
Balfour was lame. Mr. Balfour took the view of a narrow 
partisan and made a speech unworthy of himself. The effect 
of these disclosures on public sentiment was profound. With 
all the incompetence, misfortunes, and disasters of the war, the 
English had prided themselves on their hospital arrangements, 
where “science and humanity went hand in hand.” They 
had been fond of saying “ Never have the sick and wounded 
in war been cared for with such a wealth of apparatus and 
such abundance of comforts.” All this was suddenly shown to 
be a delusion. 

If England and the United States are alike in their incom- 
petent management of a war until they learn the trade, — and 
not being military nations, the trade has to be learned in each 
war, — they are alike in the public exposure of the inefficiency 
of their servants; but owing to the mass of influences of one sort 
and another, the remedies in both countries are applied slowly. 

40 
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A curious instance of the Circumlocution Office occurred the 
first day when this subject was brought up in the House of 
Commons. During the question hour Mr. Balfour said that 
printed copies of the correspondence between Lord Roberts 
and Lord Lansdowne (the Secretary of State for War) would 
be put in the hands of the members of the House that 
evening, but this proposed arrangement broke down and no 
printed copies were distributed in the House. This was, ac- 
cording to the * Times,” ** owing to a complicated system of red 
tape which surrounds the Stationary Office.’ Mr. Wyndham 
tried to overcome the departmental difficulties thrown in his 
way, but without success, as there was “a dispute as to his 
authority to order the printing to be done.” 

Repeated visits to England seem to convince one of the 
growth of power and influence of Mr. Chamberlain. I had 
the good fortune to be present in the House the night on 
which he made a set speech when he introduced his bill for 
the federation of the Australian colonies, There was a hushed 
expectation when he rose. Every word was listened to in the 
profoundest silence. One appeared to feel that the greatest 
man in the House of Commons, the leading man of the gov- 
ernment after Salisbury, was swaying members and lookers- 
on. The ‘ Spectator” declared that Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 

ras “so lucid and so well constructed that it may be said 
without exaggeration to be the clearest and most effective 
presentation of a bill made to the House of Commons during 
the present generation.” I will give two personal experiences 
showing how differently Mr. Chamberlain is regarded by mem- 
bers of his own party. Toa Liberal Unionist member of the 
House of Commons, a gentleman of profound knowledge and 
large experience, I said: ** When I was in England at the time of 
the general election of 1895, it seemed to me that Arthur Balfour 
was the most popular man in the kingdom, that he was rising 
fast, and that when Lord Salisbury would retire he would be 
the leader of the Unionist party and prime minister. Now, 
however, I fancy that he has since lost ground, and that the 
next prime minister will be Mr. Chamberlain.” The gentleman 
replied: “I think you are wrong in both cases. Arthur Bal- 
four would not have succeeded in 1895. Mr. Chamberlain 
would not now. If Lord Salisbury should retire, the Duke of 
Devonshire would quite likely be prime minister.” The same 
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night I made the same remark to one of the under secretaries. 
“You are quite right,” he said. ‘ The tendency has been 
just as you have expressed it. Mr. Balfour has lost and Mr. 
Chamberlain has gained, so that he is now distinctly in the line 
of succession.” The opinion one hears in Liberal circles is 
that Chamberlain brought on the South African war, which 
means that he dominated such men as Lord Salisbury, the 
Duke of Devonshire, Arthur Balfour, and Mr. Goschen, and 
swayed them to his own ends. One is of course sceptical as 
to there being such a one-man power in a constitutional and 
representative government, but if there be truth in the theory, 
what ability and force are implied in Mr. Chamberlain. 

If I agreed with some Americans that the working of the 
English government was better than our own, I should ascribe 
it to the reason that the men in the government and in the 
administration were better trained for their special work. 
Political life is fascinating in England. The residence in the 
most attractive capital of the world, the society open to a 
Member of Parliament, the ambition to be a leading man of 
one’s own party, the joy when one is called to a place in the 
ministry, the importance of a seat on the front bench in the 
House of Commons, either in the government or in the oppo- 
sition, —all this makes a life to the politically ambitious man 
perhaps unequalled in its attractiveness. The leading men 
in English politics for the most part during the century just 
closing have been educated at one of the two great univer- 
sities. Many of them have never been obliged to engage in 
any bread-winning occupation. Study, society, travel, practice 
in politics have been their life. Some of those who have been 
obliged at times to earn a livelihood — as, for example, Lord 
Salisbury, Mr. Bryce, and John Morley — have in journalism, 
in university work, or in literature been occupied with the 
philosophic side of politics. I question whether the world 
has ever seen better training for political life than has ob- 
tained in England in our century. The results are a great 
tribute to the training. It is probable that politics and the 
cognate profession of law attract the best minds of England 
among the men who have energy and crave power, and the 
training and later experience form an admirable process of 
selection. On the other hand it is a common remark in our 
country that on the whole the prizes in business are more 
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desirable than those in politics, with the result that the most 
able men who desire an active life as distinct from one of the 
professions, engage in banking, trade, or manufactures; that 
we gain therefore in material development at the expense of 
government and administration. Can it be that the reverse is 
taking place in England, that political life there is the gainer 
at the expense of business? Here are some patent facts about 
the iron and steel industry. Thirty-three years ago in this 
industry England was in quantity of product and in excellent 
practice the head of the world. Now the United States sur- 
passes England in amount of production; both the United 
States and Germany surpass her in skill.- American steel 
manufacturers learned all that England had to teach, and ten 
years ago discovered that Germany was the school to go to. 
The learning of those lessons, the adaptiveness of the Ameri- 
can, the readiness with which labor-saving machinery was 
taken up, have put our country in the front rank, so that the 
neutral markets of the world are disputed successfully with 
England and with Germany. 

The relative decline in English energy comes at a most 
inopportune time, — at a time when her own supplies of ore 
and those available in Spain are approaching exhaustion, and 
when the growing scarcity of her coal has caused famine prices 
to prevail. The superiority of America comes from greater 
ability and better training applied to greater resources, and it 
displays itself in an easier receptivity to new ideas and new 
methods. In the race of material development among nations 
no nation can afford to go back. Progress therein is the law 
of life. A government and an administration carried on by 
men of the best intellectual training will avail little unless the 
people governed are kept at work and are well fed. Govern- 
ment can do something towards the fostering of industries, but 
the main reliance for industrial success must rest on individual 
initiative and ability applied to material resources. It was a 
saying of John Bright: “ Engineers will be remembered when 
politicians are forgotten.” 

There are curious things in the whirligig of time. During 
our Civil War and for some time afterward, if an American 
found any journalistic expression of sympathy in England, he 
would find it in the Liberal journals. ‘To some extent that has 
changed. In the conservative ‘* Times” and “ Spectator” I am 
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finding constant sympathetic references to the United States, 
and not infrequent suggestions that their countrymen may 
profit by our example, while in the radical * Speaker” I find 
rather often the sneering tone of the “Times” and “ Saturday 
Review” of thirty-seven years ago. Mr. Chamberlain is fond 
of drawing lessons of profit from America, and he stated with 
emphasis and approval that the Constitution of the Australian 
federation followed more than any other the Constitution of the 
United States. Contrariwise it is true, I think, that most of the 
English socialists and labor union leaders who visit this coun- 
try are dissatisfied with the outlook. Is one reason that stated 
by the ‘*Times” correspondent who wrote a series of care- 
ful articles on the industrial development of the United States, 
pointing out our progress and explaining why we were surpass- 
ing England? “Employers in America,” wrote the “ Times’ ” 
expert, ‘* have not meekly allowed control to pass out of their 
hands, and tamely submitted to restriction of output and to 
general inefficiency, as the British employer has.” It is a 
common remark that labor has England by the throat. 


Mr. GEorGE B. CHASE said : — 


Mr. Rhodes has given us in his delightful “ Impressions” 
three opinions of Mr. Chamberlain, — his own, and those of 
two well-known members of Parliament. I think the Society 
may be glad to have still another opinion of the present Colo- 
nial Secretary of England given as far back as the autumn of 
1877. But first, something of the circumstances which led up 
to it. 


‘¢Mr. Chamberlain, whose splendid achievements as Mayor of Bir- 
mingham had brought him into the Imperial Parliament to represent 
new ideas and new aspirations, was already coming to the front as an 
advanced Radical. It was under his auspices that Mr. Gladstone at 
the end of May, 1877, paid a visit to Birmingham on the famous occa- 
sion when the caucus was founded. ‘The houses were decorated, the 
streets lined with enthusiastic spectators. Mr. Gladstone was welcomed 
by town councillors, and played along the streets by trade-union bands. 
The principal occasion of the visit was the execution of the Caucus 
Plan, to which Mr, Gladstone gave his adhesion. Representatives of 
a number of Liberal Associations met at Birmingham for the purpose 
of Federation. . . . The resolutions in favor of federation were unani- 
mously adopted. It was a great victory for Mr. Chamberlain.” * 


1 Life of W. E. Gladstone, edited by Sir Thomas Wemyss Reid, p. 622. 
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A few months later Mr. Gladstone made his well-remem- 
bered visit to Ireland. On leaving Dublin Mr. and Mrs, Glad- 
stone went to Killruddery, in Wicklow, there to stay a few 
days with old friends of their youth. One day while walking 
about the place his host asked Mr. Gladstone who was likely 
to succeed him as leader of the Liberal Party when he retired 
from Parliament. The Prime Minister replied, * There is but 
one man, Mr, Chamberlain.” 

Less than nine years afterwards, in June, 1886, the Liberal 
Party was split by the division on the question of passing Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill, when ninety-three Liberals, 
most of them thereafter to be known as Liberal Unionists, 
under the lead of Lord Hartington, Mr. Bright, and Mr. 
Chamberlain, separated themselves from their party and voted 
against the bill. 

To his striking opinion of Mr. Chamberlain I desire to 
call attention to another opinion of Gladstone’s, and a very 
strange one, given in the privacy of his own home, at Hawar- 
den, soon after he returned from Ireland, in November, 1877. 
It concerns John Bright, to us men of New England clarum 
et venerabile nomen. In speaking of O’Connell, Gladstone 
said he thought him, ‘“*except perhaps Mirabeau, the greatest 
demagogue that ever lived, and in that way superior even to 
Bright.” } 


Mr. T. W. Hiaernson called the attention of the Society to 
the great value of the recent memoir by C. H. Farnham of 
our late associate Francis Parkman, and especially to the 
interesting description of Parkman’s early studies in natural 
science, as leading the way to his later researches among the 
Indians. He added the following remarks : — 


Some points may well be added to this analysis. On exami- 
nation of the records of the Davy Club, then a flourishing 
chemical society in Harvard College, but long since extinct, 
it appears that Parkman was the first member of his class 


r 


1 Recollections, 1852 to 1886, by the Right Honorable Sir Algernon West, 
K. C. B., p. 285. Harper Brothers, 1900. 

The curious reader may well contrast this opinion of Bright with the generous, 
indeed noble words of the latter concerning Gladstone. Ibid., p. 296. 

Mr. Gladstone’s private utterances were sometimes at variance with his public 
speeches. See Wemyss Reid’s Life, p. 758. 
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to join that club, although this fact was not known to his 
biographer. What is more important is to call attention 
to a fact which only Parkman’s contemporaries could recall, 
and which is naturally not recognized by his biographer ; 
namely, that there prevailed in Boston during Parkman's 
boyhood a wave of enthusiasm for all scientific pursuits and 
experiments, coming directly from the writings of Maria 
Edgeworth, then very popular among children and parents. 
Under their guidance the boys in Boston and Cambridge were 
led to work miniature printing-presses, to make their own 
sealing-wax and seals, and to construct electrical machines 
and fireworks. The “ Physioramic Pyrotechnicon or Pyrrhie 
Fires,” exhibited by Parkman as a boy and described by his 
biographer (p. 48), had been earlier exhibited under the same 
name by my classmate, Francis Minot, a boy several years 
older than Parkman, and I well remember his bringing it out 
to Cambridge for that purpose one Fourth of July. Minot, 
afterwards an eminent physician, was the leader among Boston 
and Cambridge boys in all such experiments, deriving the 
impulse largely from his mother, who was a sister of Admiral 
Charles H. Davis, and was, I have heard, a correspondent of 
Miss Edgeworth. If I am not mistaken, Minot had also re- 
ceived personally from Maelzel, the great mechanician, some 
lessons in the art of pyrotechny, such as the young Parkman 
jocosely claims for himself; and Parkman may even have 
shared these. All this has a certain interest as showing that 
these early scientific tastes of Parkman’s were not wholly 
an individual matter, but in some degree the result of his 
surroundings.’ 


1 The following note from Mr. Brown gives the facts as to the Davy Club: — 
Cambripe@z, Mass., Gore Hatt, 5 Nov.. 1909. 
My pDEar Sir, — Mr. E. Wheelwright, in his elaborate memorial of the Class 
of 1844, leaves the Davy Club out of the list of those to which Parkman be- 
longed, and also omits it from the list of College Socicties in the appendix [as well 
as in his Life of Parkman in the Publications of the Colonial Society, vol. i. 
pp. 804, 305]. However, I have found in the MS. records of the Club these sen- 
tences, which answer your inquiry. 
“ Mch. 27, 1842. 
“The following Sophomores were nominated, Dix, Wheelwright, Parkman, 
Johnson, Faulkner, Wheatland, J. B. Smith, and Baldwin.” 
** March 28, 1842 
“ On balloting, following gentlemen elected, Dwight, Hale, Rogers, R. P., Cary 
Parkman, F., Johnson, Faulkner, Wheatland, Saltonstall, J. B. Smith, and 
Baldwin.” 
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Rey. Dr. JAMes De NorMANDIE communicated a copy of 
the original draught of Rev. Dr. Ezra Stiles’s well-known letter 
to Benjamin Franklin, inquiring as to Franklin’s religious sen- 
timents. Before Stiles became President of Yale College he 
was for a short time settled in Portsmouth, New Hampshire ; 
and this draught, which differs in several places from the let- 
ter as printed in Mr. Sparks’s edition of the Works of Frank- 
lin, is dated at Portsmouth, and is in Stiles’s own handwriting. 
It was given to Dr. De Normandie by a descendant of one of 
Stiles’s parishioners in his Portsmouth church, and is now in 
the Boston Public Library. In the library of Yale College 
is a copy of this letter in the handwriting of one of Stiles’s 
daughters, which is almost identical with Mr. Sparks’s copy. 
Dr. De Normandie suggested that Stiles wrote the letter at 
Portsmouth, and sent it to his daughter, who corrected the 
misspellings in the original and added a few words in various 
places to improve the style or complete the sense. 

Dr. De Normandie said that he would mention a circum- 
stance which, considering the frequent changes in the places 
of residence in this country, must be of rare occurrence. 
Griffin Crafts was the first white settler in ‘* Rockesborough,” 
whose “sone John born July 10%, 1630,” is the first entry in 
the Town Records. As minister of the First Church in Rox- 
bury, he had married this day Emily Alice Crafts, daughter of 
William A. Crafts, Clerk of the Railroad Commissioners, the 
eighth generation living on the land of the old homestead. 


Mr. CHARLES C, SMITH communicated some unpublished 
letters of Chief Justice Marshall, and said : — 


In examining since our last meeting the Pickering Papers, 
to revive my recollection of the correspondence between Chief 
Justice Marshall and Colonel Pickering, my eye fell on two 
letters from the former which it seems worth while to print in 
full in the Proceedings. The first is an answer to two letters 


At this same meeting, Parkman, G. F., was nominated to be balloted for at 


the next meeting. n 
** March 31. 


“Society met . . . and received the signatures of Messrs. Parkman, Rogers, 
Wheatland, and Baldwin.” 


So Francis Parkman, ’44, was not only elected, but he joined the Club. 


Very truly yours, 
CoLtoneL Hieeiyson. Wititi1am Garrott Brown. 
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from Colonel Pickering, respectively dated January 17 and 
January 24, 1826, the rough draughts of which are in the 
Pickering Papers. In them Pickering, among other: things, 
expressed his gloomy forebodings at the extension of slavery, 
his estimate of the talents and party services of William B. 
Giles, and his detestation and contempt for the acts and senti- 
ments of Governor Troup of Georgia. 
Judge Marshall’s reply is as follows : — 


Colonel Timothy Pickering. Salem, Massachusetts. M” Story. 
Wasnuinecton, March 20, 26, 

Dear Str, —I had the pleasure of receiving your letters of the 17" 
& 23" of Jan’ by M* Story & congratulate you very sincerely on the 
vigorous health which your letters manifest. It is consoling to think 
that we may look forward to very advanced life with the hope of pre- 
serving with health & temperance so large a share of mental & bodily 
strength as to make life still desirable & agreeable. 

I concur with you in thinking that nothing portends more calamity & 
mischief to the Southern States than their slave population. Yet they 
seem to cherish the evil and to view with immovable prejudice & dislike 
every thing which may tend to diminish it. I do not wonder that they 
should resist any attempt, should one be made, to interfere with the 
rights of property, but they have a feverish jealousy of measures which 
may do good without the hazard of harm that is, I think, very unwise. 

All America, I believe, will join you in opinion respecting the late 
intemperate course of the Governour of Georgia. I very much fear 
that the embarassment into which the purchase from the Creeks has 
thrown us will be prolonged by a rejection of the last treaty. 

You are undoubtedly right in supposing M" Giles to be a discontented 
man. He was unquestionably a very powerful debater on the floor of 
either branch of the legislature, & has seen men placed before him by 
the party which he has served very effectually to whom he gave pre- 
cedency very reluctantly. He fell out with Virginia too, but seems now 
determined to write himself again into favour. His health has been for 
some years very bad, but he is now getting rather better and would be 
very glad to come forward once more in political life. He is undoubt- 
edly desirous of recommencing his career as a public man. He may 
probably be successful as he undoubtedly possesses, & is believed to 
possess, considerable talents and avows opinions which are very popular 
in Virginia. 

Your recollection of events which took place for the last twenty 
years is very accurate and you replace in my memory many things which 
I had almost forgotten. There are not many who retain them as fresh 
as you do, and I am persuaded that they will soon be entirely lost. 
41 
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Those who follow us will know very little of the real transactions of 
our day, and will have very untrue impressions respecting men & things. 
Such is the lot of humanity. 
Farewell. With warm wishes for your health & happiness, and with 
great and respectful esteem, 
I am, dear Sir, your obed'. 
J. MARSHALL. 


The second letter is in answer to a very long and elaborate 
letter from Colonel Pickering, depreciatory of General Wash- 
ington’s military character and capacity, as “strikingly de- 
ficient” in “quick discernment and instant decision.” This 
letter, which fills nearly thirty quarto pages; is not mentioned 
in Mr, Upham’s Life of Pickering ; but it seems to have been 
carefully copied by Pickering for publication, and prefixed to 
his copy are a titlepage and an “ Advertisement,” at the close 
of which he writes, referring to Judge Marshall: “I thought 
that candour towards so excellent a man and my friend, as well 
as a regard to my own reputation, required me to state ex- 
plicitly to Judge Marshall some principal facts on which my 
opinion of Washington’s military character was formed ; and 
also to glance at some incidents tending to show that he was 
not endowed with the talents of a Statesman, as I knew that 
he did not possess those of a General.” 

Judge Marshall’s letter acknowledging the receipt of this 
missive is a model of courteous and cautious restatement of his 
own opinions for any one who is determined not to be drawn 
into a useless controversy. Of this Pickering was fully aware, 
and in a letter to Marshall written nearly a year later he says: 
“The amicable tenor of your letter of the 14th [15th] of 
March was highly gratifving to me”; and again, “I was 
happy that you took in good part my frank statement of 
facts respecting General Washington.” 

Judge Marshall writes : — 


Colonel Timothy Pickering. Salem, Massachusetts. M” Justice Story. 
Wasnineton, March 15‘, 1827. 
My pear Str, —I was much obliged by your favour of the 14” of 
Feb’, through our friend M* Mercer. I am always gratified at being 
recollected by my old friends, for I ffnd myself incapable of making 
new ones. 


I have seen in the papers the discussions between my brother John- 
son and yourself respecting Count Pulaski and the battle of German- 
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town. It is nota little gratifying to us who are treading close upon 
your heels to observe how firmly you step & how perfectly you retain 
your recollection. You are a little before me and I find myself almost 


alone in the world. With the exception of Judge Peters, yourself & 


M’ Wolcot I can scarcely find any person who was conspicuous on the 
great theatre of our country when I first began to mix in public affairs. 
Things are very much changed as well as men. 

Is it probable that you will ever travel as far south as Washington ? 
Few things would give me so much pleasure as to see you, but that is 
a pleasure which I scarcely dare promise myself. It is probable that 
the line which circumscribes your movements to the south will never 
intersect that which bounds me on the north. 

You give a great many interesting anecdotes of General Washing- 
ton which serve to develope his character. Your opportunities of per 
sonal observation enable you to take a near view of the man. I have 
seen him only at a distance. I have looked at him through those 
actions which were the result of mature deliberation and consultation 
with those to whom he gave his confidence. The conclusion to which 
this view of him has conducted me is extremely favourable to his 
judgement, his wisdom, and his virtue. If he did not possess that 
rapidity of decision which distinguishes many men of genius, there 
seems to have been a solidity in his mind which fitted him in a peculiar 
manner for occupying the high place he filled in the United States in 
the critical times in which he filled it. No feature in his character 
* 


was more conspicuous than his firmness. Though prizing popular 


favour as highly as it ought to be prized, he never yielded principle to 
obtain it, or sacrificed his judgement on its altar. ‘This firmness of 
character added to his acknowledged virtue enabled him to stem a tor- 
rent which would have overwhelmed almost any other man, and did, 
I believe, save his country. 

Such is my impression of Washington, an impression certainly not 
formed on a near view of him, but on a very attentive consideration of 
his character, his conduct, and his papers. You could take a closer 
view of him, especially as a military man than was in my power, and 
have consequently better means of judging correctly than I possess. 

With the best wishes for your health and happiness and with sincere 
and respectful esteem, 

I am, dear Sir, your obed* 
; J. MARSHALL. 

[* I recollect that when, on some question of importance, Washing- 
ton was consulting the heads of departments, of whom I was one, he 
said, “‘ Let me see my way clear, and no consideration shall turn me 
aside,” or used words to that effect; manifesting that firmness in the 
performance of his official duties to which Judge Marshall here refers. 
— T. PIcKERING. | 
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I desire also to communicate from the Story Papers for 
publication in the Proceedings, twenty-six letters from Chief 
Justice Marshall to Justice Story written between 1819 and 
1834, both dates inclusive. These letters deal mainly with the 
legal and political questions of that period, and in printing 
them I will add such notes as may seem desirable. 


The Honble Joseph Story. Salem, Massachusetts. 
Ricumonp, March 24th, 1819. 

Dear Sir, — Since my return to Washington I mentioned to a very 
near friend who owns an extensive nail factory that I had understood 
that some machinery was in use in & about Boston which greatly facili- 
tated the making of nails. Ile was anxious to have some account of 
the machine which I was totally unable to give. 

I have some idea that the subject was mentioned by you, — at any 
rate it was mentioned in your presence. I understood that there were 
two machines; one very expensive, the other almost equally valuable 
& costing only about one hundred dollars. If you have leisure will 
you have the goodness to mention in a letter to me what these machines 
are called, what is their operation, & what they cost? You can 
probably say something about their advantages. 

Our opinion in the Bank case has roused the sleeping spirit of Vir- 
ginia, if indeed it ever sleeps.’ It will, I understand, be attacked in the 
papers with some asperity, and as those who favor it never write for 
the publick it will remain undefended & of course be considered as 
damnably heretical. 

Yours truely. J. MaRsHALt.,? 


The Hoithble Joseph Story. Salem, Massachusetts. 
RicuMonp, May 27*®, 1819. 


My pear Sir, —I had the pleasure of receiving a few days past 


your favour of the 15" 


, & thank you very sincerely for the information 
you have given respecting the nail machines in use in your country. 
The information will be valuable to my friend. 


I am much obliged by the alterations you have made in the opinion 


1 This was the decision in the case of McCulloch v. the State of Maryland 
(4 Wheaton’s Reports), denying the right of a State to tax the Bank of the 
United States. 

2 At the foot of the foregoing letter is the following memorandum in the han4- 
writing of Mr. Webster: “Mr. Baldwin & Mr. May referred me to Mr. Geo. 
Odiorne. I have seen him; he says he will send one, all fitted for use, for 200 
Dils., altho that is below his usual price, & he would not engage to sell another 
at that rate. The machine can be shipped here for Richmond, on request. I 
believe this to be the least expensive & is the machine which is in successful 
operation in various places. D. W.” 
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in the Dartmouth College case, & am highly gratified by what you 
say respecting it. The opinion in the Bank case continues to be de- 
nounced by the democracy in Virginia. An effort is certainly making 
to induce the legislature which will meet in December to take up 
the subject & to pass resolutions not very unlike those which were 
valled forth by the alien & sedition laws in 1799. Whether the effort 
will be successful or not may perhaps depend in some measure on the 
sentiments of our sister states. ‘lo excite this ferment the opinion has 
been grossly misrepresented ; and where its argument has been truely 
stated it has been met by principles one would think too palpably 
absurd for inteligent men. But prejudice will swallow anything. If 


the principles which have been advanced on this occasion were to pre- 
vail the constitution would be converted into the old confederation. 
The piece to which you allude was not published in Virginia. Our 
patriotic papers admit no such political heresies. It contained, I think, 
a complete demonstration of the fallacies & errors contained in those 
attacks on the opinion of the Court which have most credit here & are 
supposed to proceed from a high source, but was so mangled in the 


publication that those only who had bestowed close attention to the 
subject could understand it. There were two numbers & the editor of 
the Union in Philadelphia, the paper in which it was published, had 
mixed the different numbers together so as in several instances to place 
the reasoning intended to demonstrate one proposition under another. 
The points & the arguments were so separated from each other, & so 
strangely mixed as to constitute a labyrinth to which those only who 
understood the whole subject perfectly could find a clue. 

I wish to consult you on a case which to me who am not versed in 
admiralty proceedings has some difficulty. The Little Charles was 
libelled for a violation of the first embargo act in 1808. She was 
acquitted in the District, but condemned in the Circuit Court. After 
a thousand delays a question is now before the Circuit Court as a Court 
of Admiralty for judgement on the bond given on the property being 
restored. Several objections are made, two of which deserve consider- 
ation. The first is that the order for restoration was made, not in 
court but by the Judge out of court, not at a called court, [and] second 
that the bond was taken by the marshal to himself & not to the U. S. 
Upon this order the vessel was delivered, & this bond has been 
returned to court, but has not been acted on. Nor is there any act of 
the Court approving the proceeding. It is contended to be a mere act 
in pais not sanctioned by the court. Thatit is the unauthorized act of 
the marshal who might release the bond or sue upon it, and that the 
court cannot consider it as in the place of the vessel & so act upon it. 

With great regard and esteem, I am, dear Sir, your obed 
J. MARSHALL. 
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The Honble. Joseph Story. Salem, Massachusetts 
RicuMonD, July 18*, 1819, 

My pear Sir, — I had the pleasure, this morning of receiving your 
letter of the 7", by which I am greatly obliged. I shall at the next 
term decide the case of the Little Charles in conformity with your 
reasoning. It is, | think, perfectly sound; & were this even question- 
able the practice of the courts ought to be uniform. 

Another admiralty question of great consequence has occurred at the 
last term which I would carry before the Supreme Court, if I could, 
but as I have not the privilege of dividing the Court when alone, & as 
the sum is only about 15003, it must abide by my decision. It is, 
however, one of general importance, & I must ask the favor of you to 
give me your views of it. 

A vessel belonging to the port of Richmond in Virginia was hypoth- 
ecated for necessary repairs in New York & has been libelled in the 
District Court of this State. The District Judge condemned her, & 
the case is before me on an appeal. It has been agreed that New York 
is as much foreign to Virginia as Ireland or Guernsey to England. It 
has also been agreed that the power of hypothecation on simple interest 
is not so strictly guarded as the power of pledging the ship on bottomry 
for usurious interest. 

From a consideration of this case I have been led to doubt what rule 
ought to be adopted in the United States, & to question the propriety of 
applying the rule in England to our situation. The foundation of the 
rule is that in a foreign port this exercise of ownership on the part of 
the master may be necessary whereas in a domestic port it cannot be 
presumed to be so. Now let the ports of one state be considered as 
foreign or domestic with respect to the vessels of another & cases may 
arise in which the literal application of the rule would violate its prin- 
ciple. It would be absurd that a vessel belonging to Amboy should be 
hypothecated in New York. But the same vessel at New Orleans or 
in the mouth of Columbia would be completely out of the reach of the 
owner. ‘The necessity for exercising this power by the master would 
be much stronger than in the case of a vessel belonging to one side of 
the bay of Passimiquoddy hypothecated in a port on the other. 

I do not think a republication of the piece you mention in the Boston 
papers to be desired, as the antifederalism of Virginia will not, I trust, 
find its way to New England. I should also be sorry to see it in M' 
Wheaton’s appendix because that circumstance might lead to suspi- 
cions respecting the author & because I should regret to see it repub- 
lished in its present deranged form with the two centres transposed. 

I am highly gratified by the sentiments you express & shall always 
feel a grateful recollection of them. The esteem of those we esteem is 
among the most delightful sensations of the human heart. 
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I had never thought of preparing an opinion in the militia case. 
That is committed to you, & cannot be in better hands. I shall just 
sketch my ideas for the purpose of examining them more closely, but 
shall not prepare a regular opinion. As at present disposed I do not 
think we shall differ. 

With very much esteem & regard, 
I am, dear Sir, your obed' 
J. MARSHALL. 


M’ Justice Story. Salem, Massachusetts. 
Ricumonp, June 15%, 1821. 


Dear Sir, — A question has occurred in the course of this term 
which I have taken under advisement for the purpose [of] enquiring 
whether it has been decided by my brethren. It is this: A & B 
trading under the firm of A, B & Co. were indebted to the U.S. on 
bonds for duties. They made an assigument of all their social effects 


to secure certain creditors of the firm. A had private property to a 
considerable amount, which he afterwards conveyed to secure his indi- 
vidual creditors. The question is, whether the first conveyance was 
au act of insolvency within the act of Congress so that the priority of 
the U.S. attached on the social effects, or whether the act of insolvency 
was not committed until the execution of the second deed. The ques- 
tion arises on a contest between the creditors secured by the two deeds, 
each contending that the claim of the U. S. should be satisfied by the 
other. Had the second deed never been executed would the first have 
amounted to an act of insolvency on the part of the firm? If the case 
has ever occurred in your circuit I shall be glad to know how it has 
been decided. If it has never occurred you will oblige me by stating 
your opinion on it, if you have one. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court in the Lottery case’ has been as- 
saulted with a degree of virulence transcending what has appeared on 
any former occasion. Algernon Sidney is written by the gentleman 
who is so much distinguished for his feelings towards the Supreme 
Court,’ & if you have not an opportunity of seeing the Enquirer I will 
send it to you. There are other minor gentry who seek to curry 
favor & get into office by adding their mite of abuse, but I think for 
coarseness & malignity of invention Algernon Sidney surpasses all 
party writers who have ever made pretensions to any decency of 
character. There is on this subject no such thing as a free press in 

1 This was the case of Cohens v. Virginia (6 Wheaton’s Reports), in which the 
Court maintained its jurisdiction, even in a criminal case, to review the judg- 
ments of State Courts on Federal questions. 

2 Algernon Sidney was the pseudonym of Spencer Roane, a Judge of the 
Virginia Court of Errors, and a warm friend of Jefferson. The name has often 
been adopted by writers for the newspaper press who belonged to very different 
political schools. 
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Virginia, and of consequence the calumnies and misrepresentations of 
this gentleman will remain uncontradicted & will by many be believed 
to be true. He will be supposed to be the champion of state rights, 
instead of being what he really is, the champion of dismemberment. 
With great regard & esteem 
I am, dear Sir, yours, &c. 
J. MARSHALL. 


I am anxious to know whether that amendment to the constitution on 
which M* Webster & yourself were so distinguished has been approved 
or rejected by your sapient people.’ 


The Honble M’ Justice Story. Salem, Massachusetts. 


Ricumonp, July 18, 1821. 

My pear Str,—TI had yesterday the pleasure of receiving your 
letter of the 27 of June, by which I am greatly obliged. I shall 
decide the case concerning which I enquired in conformity with your 
opinion. The law of the case I have thought very doubtful ; the equity 
of it is, I think, pretty clear. 

Your kind expressions respecting myself gratify me very much. 
Entertaining the truest affection & esteem for my brethren generally, 
& for yourself particularly, it is extremely grateful to believe that it is 
reciprocated. The harmony of the bench will, I hope & pray, never 
be disturbed. We have external & political enemies enough to pre- 
serve internal peace. 

What you say of M' Jefferson’s letter rather grieves than surprizes 
me.” It grieves me because his influence is still so great that many, 
very many will adopt his opinions, however unsound they may be, & 
however contradictory to their own reason. I cannot describe the 
surprize & mortification I have felt at hearing that M* Madison has 
embraced them with respect to the judicial department. 

For M° Jefferson’s opinion as respects this department it is not diffi- 
cult to assign the cause. Tle is among the most ambitious, & I sus- 
pect among the most unforgiving of men. His great power is over the 
mass of the people, & this power is chiefly acquired by professions 


of democracy. Every check on the wild impulse of the moment is a 


1 Judge Marshall’s reference is to the part taken by Mr. Webster and Judge 
Storv in the debates on the apportionment of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. The amendment was rejected when it was submitted to the people 

2 The letter here commented on was probably the letter to William C. Jarvis, 
printed in Washington’s edition of the Writings of Thomas Jefferson, vol. vii. 
pp. 177-179, in which Jefferson denies the right of the Judges to issue a 
mandamus to any “executive or legislative officer to enforce the fulfilment of 
their official duties,” and asserts that it 1s a ‘very dangerous doctrine” “ to 
consider the judges as the ultimate arbiters of all constitutional questions.” 
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check on his own power, & he is unfriendly to the source from which 
it flows. He looks of course with ill will at an independent judiciary. 
That ina free country with a written constitution any inteligent 
man should wish a dependent judiciary, or should think that the consti- 
tution is not a law for the court as well as the legislature would aston- 
ish me, if I had not learnt from observation that with many men the 
judgement is completely controuled by the passions. The case of the 


1 is recollected with still 


mandamus may be the cloak, but the batture 
more resentment 

I send you the papers containing the essays of Algernon Sidney. 
Their coarseness & malignity would designate the author if he was not 
avowed. The argument, if it may be called one, is, I think, as weak 
as its language is violent & prolix. Two other gentlemen have ap- 
peared in the papers on this subject, one of them is deeply concerned 
in pillaging the purchasers of the Fairfax estate in which goodly work 
he fears uo other obstruction than what arises from the appellate power 
of the Supreme Court, & the other is a hunter after office who hopes 
by his violent hostility to the Union, which in Virginia assumes the 
name of regard for state rights, & by his devotion to Algernon Sidney, 
to obtain one. In support of the sound principles of the constitution 
& of the Union of the States, not a pen is drawn. In Virginia the 
tendency of things verges rapidly to the destruction of the government 
& the re-establishment of a league of sovereign states. I look else- 
where for safety. 

With very much esteem & affection 
I am, dear Sir, your 


J. MarsHALt. 
I will thank you for the copy of the debates.? 


The Hoitble M” Justice Story. Salem, Massachusetts. 


Ricumonp, Septt 18, 1821. 
My pear Sitr,—I had yesterday the pleasure of receiving your 
favor of the 9°. I thank you for your quintal of fish, & shall try 
my possibles to observe your instructions in the cooking department. 
I hope to succeed ; but be this as it may I promise to feed on the fish 
with an appetite which would not disgrace a genuine descendant of one 
of the Pilgrims. 


I am a little surprized at the request which you say has been made 


1 The first of these references is to the opinion of the Chief Justice in the case 
of Marbury v. Madison (1 Cranch, 153). The second reference is to the pro- 
tracted litigation which involved the title to what was known as the batture, 
near New Orleans, and in which Mr, Jefferson took a strong personal interest. 

2 The Debates in the Massachusetts Convention were published in an octavo 
volume in 1821, from the reports in the “ Boston Daily Advertiser.” The volume 
was reprinted in 1853. 
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to M* Hall,’ although there is no reason for my being so. The settled 
hostility of the gentleman who has made that request to the judicial 
department will show itself in that & in every other form which he 
believes will conduce to its object. For this he has several motives, 
& it is not among the weakest that the department would never lend 
itself as a tool to work for his political power. The Batture will never 
be forgotten. Indeed, there is some reason to believe that the essays 
written against the Supreme Court were, in a degree at least, stimu- 
lated by this gentleman, and that although the coarseness of the lan- 
guage belongs exclusively to the author, its acerbity has been increased 
by his communications with the great Lama of the mountains. He may 
therefore feel himself in some measure required to obtain its republica- 
tion in some place of distinction. Sut what does M* Hall purpose to 
do? Ido not suppose you would willingly interfere so as to prevent 
his making the publication, although I really think it is in form & 
substance totally unfit to be placed in his law journal. I really think 
a proper reply to the request would be to say that no objection existed 
to the publication of any law argument against the opinion of the 
Supreme Court, but that the coarseness of its language, its personal & 
official abuse & its tedious prolixity constituted objections to the insertion 
of Algernon Sidney which were insuperable. If, however, M' Hall 
determines to comply with this request, I think he ought, unless he 
means to make himself a party militant, to say that he published that 
piece by particular request, & ought to subjoin the masterly answer of 
M' Wheaton, I shall wish to know what course M’‘ Hall will pursue. 

I have not yet received the debates in your convention. M"* Cald- 
well I presume has not met with an opportunity to send the volume. 
I shall read it with .much pleasure. 

I have seen a sketch of your address to the Suffolk bar & shall be 
very glad to have it at large.? I have no doubt of being much gratified 
by the manner in which the subjects you mention are treated. 

A deep design to convert our government into a mere league of states 
has taken strong hold of a powerful & violent party in Virginia. The 
attack upon the judiciary is in fact an attack upon theunion. ‘The judi- 
cial department is well understood to be that through which the gov- 
ernment may be attacked most successfully, because it is without 
patronage, & of course without power. And it is equally well under- 


1 Mr. John E. Hall, editor of a law journal published in Philadelphia. From 
1808 to 1817 he published “ The American Law Journal.” In 1821 he published 
one volume of “ The Journal of Jurisprudence,” which was intended to be a con- 
tinuation of the former periodical, but it did not reach a second volume. It does 
not contain the article against the Supreme Court to which reference is here 
made. 

2 This address was not printed until 1829, when it appeared for the first time, 
in the “ American Jurist.” 
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stood that every subtraction from its jurisdiction is a vital wound to 
the government itself. The attack upon it therefore is a masked battery 
aimed at the government itself. The whole attack, if not originating 
with M* Jefferson, is obviously approved & guided by him. It is 
therefore formidable in other states as well as in this, & it behoves 
the friends of the union to be more on the alert than they have been. 
An effort will certainly be made to repeal the 25" sec. of the judicial 











act. 

I have a case before me which cannot be carried up to the Supreme 
Court & which presents difficulties which appear to me to be consider- 
able. It is an action of debt brought by the U. S. for a forfeiture 
incurred by rescuing some distilled spirits which had not been proceeded 







on by the distiller according to law. 
The deélaration charges in the alternative that the defendants or one 








of them rescued or caused to be rescued, &e. 

It is clear enough that this would be ill in an indictment or informa- 
tion, but I am inclined to think it is cured by our statute of jeofails. 
The defendants insist that this statute does not apply to suits brought 
by the U. S., but I think it does. 

Another difficulty has puzzled me so much that I have taken the 
case under advisement with the intention of consulting some of my 









more experienced brethren. 

The difficulty is this. At the trial the rescue was proved only by 
two depositions. Each contains the following expressions, “ On Nov‘ 
17"', 1815, agreeable to written & verbal instructions from M’° William 
M Kinly, collector, I,” &e. 

The defendants demurred to the testimony & the District Court gave 










judgement for the plaintiffs. 

It is contended, 1*, That there is no sufficient evidence that M*°Kinly 
is collector. His commission ought to be produced & its absence can- 
not be supplied, but here is not even a direct averment that he is 
collector. 2", The written instructions of the collector ought to be 








produced to show that the seizure was made under his authority. 
You are accustomed to these cases. Will you aid me with your 






advice ? 






Yours truely & sincerely. J. MARSHALL. 





The Hotble M* Justice Story. Salem, Massachusetts. 


RicumonD, July 24, 1823. 






My pear Srr,—I had the pleasure a few days past of receiving 
your letter of the 22¢ of June & am greatly obliged by your friendly 
attention to my son. I am sorry that he misunderstood me so far as to 
request an advance of money from you when you could not have funds 
I gave him what I hoped would be sufficient 








of mine in your hands. 
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for all his purposes until he should enter college, but told him, should I 
be mistaken respecting the amount of his expenditures to apply to you. 
I did not suspect that his application would be made till the month of 
August. 

The case concerning the securities of the cashier of the Bank goes to 
the Supreme Court & will probably be reversed. I suppose so, because 


I conjecture that the practice of banks has not conformed to my con- 
struction of the law. The Judge, however, who draws the opinion 


must have more ingenuity than I have if he draws a good one. 

The main question respects the validity of the bond on which the 
suit was instituted. It was signed at different times and left in posses- 
sion of the cashier, certainly, I suppose, in the expectation that he 
would forward it to the proper place. The plea of non est factum was 
put in among other pleas & the plaintiff proved the signature of the 
obligors & relied on the possession of the bond & the suit on it as evi- 
dence to be left to the jury of its delivery & acceptance. 

The cause was argued with very great ability, and it was contended 
that this would not be sufficient in any case, but if in general, not in 
this case. 

I held very clearly that in the case of an individual obligee the evi- 
dence would authorize the jury to infer delivery, but not in the case of 
the Bank of the United States. 

The incorporating act requires that before the cashier shall be per- 
mitted to enter on the duties of his office he shall give bond with 
security to be approved by the board of Directors for the faithful per- 
formance of its duties. I had no doubt that the suit upon the bond was 
evidence of its acceptance & consequently of its being approved, if that 
fact could be established by parol evidence, but I was of opinion that it 
could not be so established. The board of Directors, I thought, could 
only speak by their record. They cannot speak or act as individuals 
speak or act. They speak & act by their minutes. Their approbation 
& acceptance of the bond could not be expressed otherwise than offici- 
ally on their minutes, & no other evidence than the minutes could estab- 
lish the fact. I therefore did not permit the bond to go to the jury. 

The question was entirely new, & I was at first rather in favour of 
the plaintiffs. But in so lax a manner was this business conducted as 
to show very clearly that the cashier was in the full performance of his 
duty before the bond was executed, & to leave it very doubtful whether 
the breaches assigned were not committed before the bond passed out 
of the possession of the cashier. There was reason to believe that it 
had never been seen by the Board of Directors till he was removed 
from office, if then. It was impossible not to foresee that if the bond 
went to the jury questions would immediately arise on the time of its 
commencing obligation. The date could not be the guide because it 
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was not executed at its date. If the time when it was signed by the 
last obligor should be insisted on, it was obvious that it had not then 
been seen or approved by the Directors, nor was it accepted by them. 
The delivery therefore could not be complete. If the time when it 
came to the possession of the Directors were to be taken, it probably 
never came to their possession. These difficulties produced a close 
examination of the point, the result of which was a perfect conviction 
that the minutes of the Board could alone prove the acceptance of the 
bond. I did not doubt that the board of Philadelphia might have 
authorized the board at Richmond to accept the bond, but such authority 
ought to appear by the minutes of the board at Philadelphia. 
I shall bow with respect to the judgement of reversal, but till it is 
given I shall retain the opinion I have expressed.’ 
With great & affectionate esteem, I am your 
J. MARSHALL. 


You alarm me respecting the successor of our much lamented friend.” 
I too had heard a rumour which I hoped was impossible. Our Presi- 
dents, I fear will never again seek to make our department respectable. 


The Hotthle M’ Justice Story. Salem, Massachusetts. 
Ricumonp, Dect 9th, 1823. 

My pear Srr,—I had the pleasure yesterday of receiving your 
letter of the 24" ultimo & congratulate you on passing through your 
circuit in such good health & spirits. Our brother Washington was so 
unwell as to be under the necessity of adjourning the court at Phila- 
delphia without going through the docket. I am still engaged at this 
place in a sort of dilatory way, doing very little, and still having some- 
thing to do. A case was argued yesterday which I would send to the 
Supreme Court if I could, but I cannot. The Pilot, an American 
vessel was captured by pirates & converted into a piratical cruizer. 
She was then recaptured by one of our squadron under Commodore 
Porter after a sharp action. She was brought into Norfolk, libelled as 


prize, & claimed by the original owner. The attorney for the captors 


abandoned the claim as prize, and asked salvage. This claim was 
resisted on the ground that the capture was not within the act of 1800, 
because that applies only to recaptures from an enemy of the United 


! This was the case of the Bank of the United States v. Dandridge (12 
Wheaton’s Reports). As he anticipated, Judge Marshall’s opinion, when sitting 
as Circuit Judge, was reversed. The opinion of the majority of the Court was 
given by Judge Story, and the Chief Justice gave a much longer dissenting 
opinion. 

2 Brockholst Livingston, one of the Associate Justices of the Supreme Court, 
died March 11, 1823. He was succeeded by Smith Thompson. It is not prob- 
able that the rumored appointment which so alarmed the Chief Justice was that 
of Mr. Thompson. 
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States, not to recaptures from a pirate. It was insisted too that the 
act of 1819 does not give salvage for a recapture made by a national 
ship, because although an American vessel recaptured by a merchant- 
man or private vessel is to be brought in, yet such vessel recaptured by 
a national ship is not to be brought in. As there is no salvage given by 
statute, the claim, it was said, must rest upon general law. It was 
admitted that according to that law salvage is due for a vessel recap- 
tured by a private ship, but not for a vessel recaptured by a national 
ship, because the nation owes protection to all its people, and it is a part 
of the duty of the national force to afford this protection. In the pres- 
ent case it was one of the objects of the expedition. It was said that the 
general dicta that salvage is due for recaptures made from pirates must 
be limited to such as are made by private ships or by the public ships of 
some other nation than that of the recaptured vessel. 

The counsel for the recaptors relied chiefly on the general principle 
that by the law of nations, or by the general maritime law, salvage is 
due for all vessels recaptured from pirates. 

The District Judge gave salvage, & the owners have appealed. I do 
not know that the question has ever arisen in any of the courts of the 
United States. Perhaps your information may be more extensive, and 


I will thank you to give itto me. If the case has not been decided 


you will greatly oblige me by your sentiments on it, as I know that 
you are more au fait on these questions than Iam. The sooner I hear 
from you, provided you are satisfied in the case, the better. 

I have read the correspondence to which you refer and regret its 
publication extremely.’ I feel great respect for M' Adams, and shall 
always feel it whatever he may do, The extreme bitterness with which 
he speaks of honourable men who were once his friends is calculated to 
mortify and pain those who remain truely attached to him. . A compari- 
son of the language he applies to gentlemen of high character in Massa- 
chusetts with that which in the early part of the correspondence he 
applied to those who were always his enemies and gross calumniators, 
who cannot even now treat him with decency, inspires serious reflec- 
tions. We can only say, non est qualis erat. 

I think I can guess, although not born north of the Hudson, what 
you hint at respecting the Presidential election ; but I shall be as care- 
ful not to commit my guess as you are respecting your scheme. 

Farewell. Providence, I hope, will continue to take care of us. 
With affectionate esteem, 

I am, dear Sir, your obed* J. MARSHALL, 


1 The “Correspondence between the Hon. John Adams, late President of the 
United States, and the late Wm. Cunningham, Esq., beginning in 1803, and 
ending in 1812,” was published in 1823 “by E. M. Cunningham, son of the late 
Wm. Cunningham, Esq.” 
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The Honble M” Justice Story. Salem, Massachusetts. 


[Ricumonp, March 26, 1828.] 


My pear Sir, —I beg you to accept my portrait for which I sat in 
Washington to M" Harding, to be preserved when I shall sleep with 
my fathers, as a testimonial of sincere and affectionate friendship. - The 
remaining hundred dollars you will be so good as to pay to M* Harding 
for the head and shoulders I have bespoke for myself. I shall not wish 
the portrait designed for myself to be sent to Richmond till I give 


directions for it to be accompanied by the head M' Greenough ? means 
to cast for me. You will very much oblige me by letting me know 
when those castings are accomplished what is the price at which he 
sells them, because if they should not be held higher than I think my 
head worth I may probably order more than one of them. 

I hope M™ Story & yourself have had a pleasant journey & have 
found your little family in perfect health. I congratulate you both on 
this anticipated happiness. I had a pleasant sail through a smooth sea 
to Norfolk & thence to Richmond. I have seen scarcely any person 
out of my own family since my return, but, if I may credit appearances, 
there is rather a more stormy and disturbed atmosphere on land than 
I encountered in the Bay. The spirit of party is understood to be more 
bitter than I could have supposed possible. I am, however, on the 
wing for my friends in the upper country, where I shall find near and 
dear friends occupied more with their farms than with party politics. 

I had one of your fish dressed yesterday, and found it excellent. 

I am, dear Sir, with real regard and esteem, 

Your obed' J. MARSHALL. 


I had nearly forgotten to say that I received to-day under cover 
from M' Webster M' M°Gruder’s letter announcing the loss of my 
surtout. I thank for the trouble you have taken as much as if it had 
terminated more successfully. 

Once more farewell. 


Your J. M. 


. The Hotihle M’ Justice Story. Salem, Massachusetts. 
RicuMmonD, May 1*, 1828. 

My pear Sir, — Yesterday on my return from a visit to my sons in 
our upper country I had the pleasure of receiving your very friendly 

1 This portrait is now hung in the Dining Hall at Cambridge, having been 
given by Judge Story’s will to the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 

2 Itis stated in Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography (vol. ii. p. 757) 
that Horatio Greenough made a marble bust of Judge Marshall; and in a letter 
to his brother Henry, dated February 28, 1828, he writes: “I had this morning 
the first sitting from Chief Justice Marshall. Judge Story says that any one 
would recognize my sketch; that it is capital.” See “ Letters of Horatio Green- 
ough to his Brother Henry Greenough,” p. 31. 
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letter of the 10" of April. The kind partiality you have always mani- 
fested towards me has been ever most grateful to my heart. No grati- 
fication is more pure or more exalted than the regard of those we 
esteem. I received at the same time a letter from M" Harding dated 
the 6" of April informing that he should leave Washington within a 
fortnight from that day, and requesting me to direct the disposition he 
should make of the portrait I had requested him to draw for my use. 
As he had left Washington ten days before his letter reached me I 
could give no directions on the subject and have not written to him. I 
presume he is in Boston. Will you have the goodness to let him know 
that his letter was not answered because it was not received, & that I 
will thank him if he has left the portrait in Washington to let me know 
with whom it remains, and if it is with him to deliver it to you. I shall 
rely on you to give it house room till the representation of the Court in 
costume is prepared when I must make arrangements to have both, 
together with the head in plaister, conveyed to this place. I believe I 
said something to you on this subject in my last letter. 

I was a good deal provoked at the publication in the Marylander, 
not because I have any objection to its being known that my private 
judgement is in favor of the re-election of M" Adams, but because I have 
great objections to being represented in the character of a furious 
partisan. Intemperate language does not become my age or office, and 
is foreign from my disposition and habits I was therefore not a little 
vexed at a publication which represented me as using language which 
could be uttered only by an angry party man, As I knew | had never 
conversed on the subject except confidentially with friends I was per- 
suaded that the communication to the printer could not have been direct, 
and that it had been a good deal metamorphosed in its journey to him. 
On my late visit to the upper country I was informed that this was the 
fact. One of my nephews for whom I feel great regard and who was 
on the Adams convention was asked in Baltimore by a gentleman of 
that place if he knew my opinion respecting the candidates for the 
Presidency. On his answering that I seldom mentioned the subject, 
but that he had heard me say that though [ had not voted for upwards 
of twenty years I should probably vote at the ensuing election, the 
gentleman observed that he supposed I should consider the election of 
Jackson as a virtual dissolution of the government. This observation 


was received with a smile & some light expression of its extravagance, 


and upon the strength of this circumstance a communication was made 
which produced the publication in the Marylander. On seeing it my 
nephew wrote to a friend in Baltimore requesting him to enquire whether 
it was made on the strength of his communication, and if it was, enclos- 
ing a publication denying that he had ever authorized it or had ever 
heard me use such language as had been ascribed to me. The editor 
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of the Marylander was iu a situation when the letter was received to 
prevent the enquiry which was directed, and his death has put an end to 
that part of the business. My nephew stated the affair to me while in 
the mountain country, and was too much chagrined for me to add to 
his mortification by blaming him. I must bear that newspaper scurrility 
which I had hoped to escape, and which is generally reserved for more 
important personages than myself. It is some consolation that it does 
not wound me very deeply. 

I am glad to hear that M™ Story and yourself had a prosperous jour- 
ney homeward. The epidemic you mention has prevailed extensively 
in Richmond, and has in some instances been fatal. I am happy to 
hear that it has not been so in your family. 

You will soon be on your spring circuit, if [not] already engaged on 
it. I wish you a pleasant [torn], and am with affection and esteem, 

Your 
J. MARSHALL. 


The Honble M” Justice Story. Salem, Massachusetts. 
Ricumonp, Oct. 29th, 1828. 

My pear Srr, —I have just finished the perusal of your centennial 
discourse on the first settlement of Salem, and while fresh under its 
influence take up my pen to thank you for the pleasure it has given me. 
You have drawn a vivid picture, and, I believe, a faithful likeness of 
those extraordinary men who first peopled New England, and my feel- 
ings as well as my judgement have accompanied you in your rapid sketch 
of the character and conduct of their descendants. I wish the admoni- 
tory part may have is full effect on others as well as on those to whom it 
was particularly addressed. Some of our southern friends might benefit 
from the lesson it inculcates. 

But I have been still more touched with your notice of the red man 
than of the white. The conduct of our forefathers in expelling the 
original occupants of the soil grew out of so many mixed motives that 
any censure which philanthropy may bestow upon it ought to be quali- 
fied. The Indians were a fierce and dangerous enemy whose love of 
war made them sometimes the aggressors, whose numbers and habits 
made them formidable, and whose cruel system of warfare seemed to 
justify every endeavour to remove them to a distance from civilized 
settlements. It was not until after the adoption of our present govern- 
ment that respect for our own safety permitted us to give full indulgence 
to those principles of humanity and justice which ought always to govern 
our conduct towards the aborigines when this course can be pursued 
without exposing ourselves to the most afflicting calamities. That time, 
however, is unquestionably arrived, and every oppression now exercised 
on a helpless people depending on our magnanimity and justice for the 
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preservation of their existence impresses a deep stain on the American 
character. I often think with indignation on our disreputable conduct 
(as | think) in the affair of the Creeks of Georgia; and I look with 
some alarm on the course now pursuing in the Northwest. Your 
observations on this subject are eloquent and are in perfect accordance 
with my feelings. But I turn with most pleasure to that fine passage 
respecting the Lady Arabella Johnson. I almost envy the occasion her 
sufferings and premature death have furnished for bestowing that well 
merited eulogy on a sex which so far surpasses ours in all the amiable 
and attractive virtues of the heart, — in all those qualities which make 
up the sum of human happiness and transform the domestic fireside 
into an elysium. I read the passage to my wife who expressed such 
animated approbation of it as almost to excite fears for that exclusive 
admiration which husbands claim as their peculiar privilege Present 
my compliments to M™ Story and say for me that a lady receives the 
highest compliment her husband can pay her when he expresses an 
exalted opinion of the sex, because the world will believe that it is 
formed on the model he sees at home. 

I have read with much interest the character you have drawn of our 
deceased friend and brother, the lamented Judge Trimble.’ Most richly 
did he merit all you have said of him. His place, I fear, cannot be 
completely supplied. I was desirous of having the character repub- 


lished in our papers, but was restrained by the flattering introduction of 
my name. My modesty was alarmed by the apprehension that the 


request for its publication might be ascribed as much to vanity as to my 
deep feeling for departed worth. 
Most cordially do I congratulate you on the appajntment of our friend 
Hopkinson.? 
With affectionate esteem, I am, dear Sir, 
Your J. MARSHALL. 


The Hoiible M’ Justice Story. Salem, Massachusetts. 
Ricumonp, June 11'», 1829. 
My pear Sir, —I had the pleasure some time past of receiving 
your letter inclosing a copy of that which transmitted a copy of his 
commission to our friend Judge Hopkinson. I am the more gratified 
by the flattering terms of the letter when I recollect by whom the copy 


1 Robert Trimble, of Kentucky, was appointed one of the Justices of the 
Supreme Court May 9, 1826, and died August 25, 1828. Judge Story’s sketch 
of his character was printed in the “Columbian Centinel” of September 17. 
See Story’s “ Life and Letters of Joseph Story,” vol. i. pp. 641-543. 

2 Joseph Hopkinson was appointed in 1828, by President J. Q. Adams, Judge 
of the District Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, and held the 
office until his death in January, 1842 
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was taken. I am sure you told her in my name by anticipation how 
much I was delighted by such a letter copied by such a hand. 

I am almost ashamed of my weakness and irresolution when I tell 
you that I am a member of our convention.’ I was in earnest when I 
told you that I would not come into that body, and really believed that 
I should adhere to that determination ; but I have acted like a girl 
addressed by a gentleman she does not positively dislike, but is un- 
willing to marry. She is sure to yield to the advice and persuasion 
of her friends. 

I wrote from Washington signifying my wish not to be brought for- 
ward, and desiring that the attention of the district might be directed 
to some other person, but the letter was mentioned to very few, and 
those few advised that it should not be communicated, but that I 
should remain free to act on my return as my judgement might direct. 

The committee appointed at this place to nominate had written to me 
at Washington, but the letter reached that place the day of my depar- 
ture or the day afterwards, and of course was not received. <A dupli- 
cate was transmitted to me a few days after my arrival in Richmond, 


which I answered immediately, acknowledging my grateful sense of the 
favorable opinion which had led to my nomination, but declaring my 
unwillingness to become a member of the convention, and declining 
the honour intended me. The committee would not act upon this 
letter; but in the mean time it was rumoured in the town that I 
declined being voted for, in consequence of which I was pressed so 


earnestly on the subject by friends whose opinions I greatly value that 
my resolution began to stagger. It was said that whether I took any 
part in debate or not, my services were counted on as of real impor- 
tance. The committee addressed a second letter to me containing 
assurances of their anxious desire that I would reconsider the reso- 
lution I had formed, and assent to what they were certain was the 
general wish of the district. As is usual I yielded and gave a reluc- 
tant consent to serve if I should be elected. Such is the history of the 
business. I assure you I regret being a member, and could I have 
obeyed the dictates of my own judgement I should not have been one. 
I am conscious that I cannot perform a part I should wish to take in a 
popular assembly ; but I am like Moliére’s Wédecin malgré lui. 

The body will contain a great deal of eloquence as well as talent, and 
yet will do, I fear, much harm with some good. Our freehold suffrage 
is, I believe, gone past redemption. It is impossible to resist the influ- 
ence, I had almost said contagion of universal example. 

With great esteem and affection, 
I am, my dear Sir, your obed* 
J. MARSHALL. 
' The Convention for revising the Constitution of Virginia. 
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The Hottble M’ Justice Story. Salem, Massachusetts. 
Ricumonp, July 34, 1829. 

My pear Sir, — Your favor of the 23¢ of June accompanying M"* 
Brazer’s discourse ut the interment of Doctor Holyoke, and your very 
interesting address to the bar of Suffolk at their anniversary on the 
4" of Sept’, 1821, reached me a few days past.’ It is impossible to 
read the first without strong impressions of the worth both of Doctor 
Holyoke and M* Brazer. 

Your address was of course read with pleasure and attention. It 
takes, as is your custom, a very comprehensive view of the subject, of 
the law and of the distinguished persons who have adorned it. It pre- 
sents strong incentives to exertion. 

Directly after writing my last letter I saw your appointment to the 
Dane Professorship, and anticipated your acceptance of it. The situ- 
ation imposes duties which I am sure you will discharge in a manner 
useful to others and conducive to your own fame. I did not, however, 
anticipate that the labour would immediately press so heavily on you as 


your letter indicates. Four octavo volumes in five years is a heavy 


requisition on a gentleman whose time is occupied by duties which can- 
not be neglected. I aim confident that no person is more equal to the 
task than yourself, but I cannot help thinking that the publication may 
be postponed to advantage. I presume the work will be in the form ot 
lectures, and I suspect you will find it advisable to postpone the publi- 
cation of them till they have been revised for a second course. Pre- 
cipitation ought carefully to be avoided. This is a subject on which I 
am not without experience. 

I hope your attention has been turned to the two great cases we have 
under advisement. I,wish you would place your thoughts upon paper. 
I am the more anxious about this as I have myself not considered 
them, and fear that I shall be prevented from bestowing on them the 
attention they ought to receive. M" Thompson, I presume, will look 
thoroughly into that from New York and be prepared in it, but if the 
majority of the Court should not concur with him it will be necessary 
that preparation should be made for such an event. 

We shall have a good deal of division and a good deal of heat, I fear, 
in our convention. The freehold principle will, I believe, be lost. It 
will, however be supported with zeal. If that zeal could be successful 
I should not regret it. If we find that a decided majority is against 
retaining it I should prefer making a compromise by which a substan- 
tial property qualification may be preserved in exchange for it. I fear 
the excessive [torn]cident to victory after a hard fought battle con- 
tinued to the last extremity may lead to universal suffrage or some- 
thing very near it. What is the prop[erty] qualification for your 


1 See note, ante, p. 880. 
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Senate? How are your Senators apportioned on the State? And 
how does your system work ? 

The question whether white population alone, or white population 
compounded with taxation, shall form the basis of representation will 
excite perhaps more interest than even the freehold suffrage. I wish 
we were well through the difficulty. Farewell. I am, my dear Sir, 


affectionately & truely 
Your J. MarsHALL. 


The Hotible M’ Justice Story. Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
RicumonpD, Sept? 30*, 1829. 

My prEAr Sir,—I have read with great pleasure your discourse 
pronounced as Dane Professor of Law in Harvard University. It is 
in your best style of composition. 

You have marked out for yourself a course of labour which is suffi- 
ciently arduous ; but I believe you love to struggle with difficulty, and 
you have generally the good fortune or merit to overcome it. At sev- 
enty-four you will find indolence creeping over you. But we will not 
anticipate evil. 

You have not spared the students of law more than the Professor. 
You have prescribed for them a most appalling course. Our southern 
youths would stumble at the threshhold, and think such a task too 
formidable for even a commencement. You Yankees have more perse- 
verance, or think more justly on the proposition that he who attempts 


much may accomplish something valuable, should his success not be 


g 
complete. 

I hope I shall live to read your lectures. They will form an excep- 
tion to the plan of life I had formed for myself to be adopted after my 
retirement from office, that is to read nothing but novels and poetry. 

Our convention approaches. I still feel vain regrets at being a 
member. The chief though not the only cause of these regrets is that 
non sum qualis eram. I can no longer debate. Yet I cannot apply 
my mind to any thing else. 

Farewell, — with affectionate esteem I remain your 


J. MARSHALL. 


The Hofible M’ Justice Story. Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Ricumonp, October 15, 1830. 
My pear Sir, — Ascribe my delay in thanking you for the sermon 
drawing the character of your late Chief Justice,’ and for the excellent 


1 A Sermon on the Decease of Chief Justice Isaac Parker by John Gorham 
Palfrey. Appended to it is “a sketch of Judge Parker’s character as an advo- 
cate and lawyer,” “by an eminent Judge of the Supreme Court of the United 
States.” 
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addendum you have made to it, to the indolence and negligence of age, 
or to any cause rather than to indifference to any mark of your kind 
recollection. I have read both with attention and with real gratifica- 
tion. I had formed a high opinion of the late Chief Justice Parker 
from what I had heard of him, especially from yourself, but that opinion 
was certainly raised by the more minute detail of his qualities and by 
the abridged biography contained in the work for which I am thanking 
you. My regret for the loss of this estimable gentleman was much 
enhanced by the fear that Massachusetts might be able to supply his 
place by seducing from the Federal bench a gentleman whose loss 
would be irreparable. I felicitate myself and my country on the dis- 
appointment of this apprehension. : 

While I am acknowledging favors I thank you also for a box of fish 
received the other day. I have not yet tasted them, but have no doubt 
of their excellence, and shall not be long in putting it to the test. 

I find our brother McClean could not acquiesce in the decision of the 
Court in the Missouri case.’ I am sorry for this, and am sorry too to 
observe his sentiments on the 25" sec. of the judicial act. I have read 
in the last volume of M" Peters the three dissenting opinions delivered 
in that case, and think it requires no prophet to predict that the 25" 
section is to be repealed, or to use a more fashionable phrase to be nul- 
lified by the Supreme Court of The United States. I hope the case in 
which this is to be accomplished will not occur during my time, but 
accomplished it will be at no very distant period. 

I am mortified at the number of causes left undecided at the last 
term. I am still more mortified at the circumstance that I am unable 
to prepare opinions in them. The cases of Soulard and of Smith I sup- 
pose must wait for additional information or for the certainty that none 
is to be obtained, but I had hoped to prepare something in the lottery 
case. I am chagrined at discovering that I have left the statement of 
the case behind me. It is also cause of real surprise as well as chagrin 
to find that the case of Cathcart and Robertson was not decided. I 
really thought the Court had made up an opinion on it. 

I have read with peculiar pleasure the letter of M’ Madison to the 
Editor of the North American Review.? He is himself again. He 
avows the opinions of his best days, and must be pardoned for his 


1 John McLean became an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court in Jan- 
uary, 1830. The case here referred to was Craig v. Missouri (4 Peters, 410), in 
which for the first time the Court considered what was meant by the prohibition 
on the States to emit bills of credit. The subject was closely connected with 
the validity of the issues of the State banks. The views of Judge McLean 
finally prevailed. 

2 Printed in the “North American Review” for October, 1830, at the end of 
Mr. Everett’s article on the debate in the Senate of the United States on Mr. 
Foot’s Resolution. 
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oblique insinuations that some of the opinions of our Court are not 
approved. Contrast this delicate hint with the language M" Jefferson 
has applied to us. He is attacked with some bitterness by our En- 
quirer, who has arrayed his report of 1799 against his letter. I never 
thought that report could be completely defended ; but M* Madison has 
placed it upon its best ground, that the language is incautious, but is 
intended to be confined to a mere declaration of opinion, or is intended 
to refer to that ultimate right which all admit, to resist despotism, a 
right not exercised under a constitution, but in opposition to it. 
Farewell, — with the best wishes for your happiness, | am yours 
affectionately. 
J. MARSHALL. 


The Honble M’ Justice Story. Cambridge near Boston. 
Ricamonp, May 384, 1831. 

My pear Sir, — By the schooner King I send you a barrel con- 
taining a few hams which are to be deposited for you with Fisher and 
Power of Boston. As the address is marked on the cask I hope they 
will reach you in safety, and will be found reasonably well flavoured. 

What do the wise men in the East say to the tabula rasa which is 
made in the cabinet? Our quid nuncs were astonished at first, but 
soon discovered that the really voluntary resignations were proofs of 
unparallelled magnanimity and patriotism, and that those which were 
compulsory were quite comme il faut. This is not only as it should be, 
but as it always will be. 

I am apprehensive that the revolutionary spirit which displayed itself 
in our circle will, like most other revolutions, work inconvenience and 
mischief in its progress. I believe M' Brown does not count on board- 
ing the Judges next winter; and if any other arrangement is made ’t is 
entirely unknown to me.’ We have like most other unquiet men, dis- 
contented with the things that are, discarded accommodations which 
are reasonably convenient without providing a substitute. We pull 
down without enquiring how we are to build up. The matter rests I 
understand with our younger brother, and he has probably committed it 
to some other person. If he had made an arrangement we should, I 
presume, have heard something about it. I think this a matter of some 
importance, for if the Judges scatter ad libitum the docket, I fear, will 
remain quite compact, losing very few of its causes ; and the few it may 
lose will probably be carried off by seriatim opinions, Old men, how- 
ever, are timid, and I hope my fears may be unfounded. 

I seut you some time past a copy of ‘Algernon Sidney. It is rather 


1 At this period the Justices of the Supreme Court were not accompanied by 
their families when they went to Washington, but had rooms together in some 
private boarding-house, apparently for greater convenience in consultation. 
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antediluvian, but you expressed a wish to see it. The writer is among 
our ablest men.’ Most of his friends have been classed among the 
Jacksonians, but I think their hostility to M' Adams rather than ‘their 
affection for General Jackson has arranged them under his banners. 

The world has been so convulsed by peace that I suspect it must 
have war in order to be made quiet. Materials in abundance have been 
prepared for a general conflagration, and unless the mass of debts 
operates as an extinguisher I perceive nothing which can prevent the 
spread of the flame. I am quite in amaze at the reform in Great 
Britain, and can come to ouly one conclusion, which is that I know 
nothing about it, and can form no opinion at all satisfactory even to 
myself. The great teacher, experience, can alone inform us what is 
best for themselves and for the world, 

I presume you are engaged on your circuit. I set out the last of 
this week. Farewell, with every wish for your happiness, I am yours 
truely. 

; J. Marsnma.t. 


The Hotible M’ Justice Story. Cambridge, Mass. 
RicumMonp, June 26*, 1851. 

My pear Sir, — I have received your two letters of the 25" & 31* 
of May and have adopted your opinion respecting the admiralty juris- 
diction, though in doing so I have reversed the decree of my brother 
Barbour. I felt some doubt whether the General Smith was not 
shaken by the case of Ramsay v. Allyne, in which the court supposed 
that the note certainly ousted the admiralty of its jurisdiction, without 
deciding whether independent of the note jurisdiction would have 
existed. I think there is a good deal of force in the argument of Wirt 
and Meredith that the original cause of action did not merge in the note. 
However, I have maintained the jurisdiction. 

I am greatly perplexed about our board for the next winter. You 
know what passed while you were with us, and how much discontent 
was expressed at all previous arrangements. I was unwilling to say 
any thing for two reasons. Being at any rate a bird of passage, whose 
continuance with you cannot be long, I did not chuse to permit my con- 
venience or my wishes to weigh a feather in the permanent arrange- 
ments of my brethren. But in addition, I felt serious doubts, although 
I did not mention them, whether I should be with you at the next 
term. What I am about to say is, of course, in perfect confidence 
which I would not breathe to any other person whatever. I had un- 
accountably calculated on the election of P—t taking place next fall, 


1 The reference is probably to “The Letters of Algernon Sidney, in Defence 
of Civil Liberty and against the Encroachments of Military Despotism,” which 
were written by Benjamin Watkins Leigh, and first printed in the “ Richmond 
Enquirer” in 1818-19. They were republished in 1830, in an octavo pamphlet. 
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and had determined. to make my continuance in office another year 
dependent on that event. You know how much importance I attach to 
the character of the person who is to succeed me, and calculate the in- 
fluence which probabilities on that subject would have on my continu- 
ance in office. ‘This, however, is a matter of great delicacy on which I 
‘vannot and do not speak. My erroneous calculation of the time of 
election was corrected as soon as the pressure of official duty was 
removed from my mind, and I had nearly decided on my course, but 
recent events produce such real uucertaiuty respecting the future as to 
create doubts whether I ought not to await the same chances in the 
fall of 32 which I had intended to await in the fall of 31. This obliges 
me to look forward to our quarters for the next winter. This uncer- 
tainty as to my being with you which had prevented my taking any part 
in our previous consultations on this subject, if consultations they may 
be called, prevented my saying any thing on the last day. It seemed 
then to be conclusively determined that we did not remain with Brown, 
and I understood that Judge Baldwin would provide lodgings. He said 
something of relying on his sister to select them, to which I was per- 
fectly agreed. He was of course to communicate anything which might 
be done. Not having heard a syllable from him I conclude nothing 
has been done. We cannot, however, do anything for ourselves till we 
know that he does nothing for us. In this state of uncertainty I have 
thought of writing to him when he comes to Philadelphia in the fall, 
and if he has made no arrangement to provide for ourselves. You, 
Judge Thompson, Judge Duval, and myself may, I hope, continue to 
mess together. Brother Duval must be with us or he will be unable to 
attend consultations. I have supposed you may mention this subject 
to our brother Thompson, and if he concurs in it write to brother 
Duval to engage the old rooms for us at Brown’s or to locate us at some 
other place in the neighborhood. This, however, must depend on the 
intelligence to be obtained from Judge Baldwin. 

I hear with feelings of deepest sympathy the family affliction you 
have sustained, and participate sincerely in the grief which both M™ 
Story and yourself must feel. There are wounds into which time, and 
time alone, can pour its healing balm. Consolation is vain. I thank 
you for the verses which the melancholy occasion has produced. They 
are replete with the deep parental feeling it was calculated to call 
forth.? 

You ask me if M™ Marshall and myself have ever lost a child. We 


have lost four, three of them bidding fairer for health and life than any 


that have survived them. One, a daughter about six or seven was 
brought fresh to our minds by what you say of yours. She was one of 


1 Judge Story’s youngest child died in May, 1831. The verses referred to are 
printed in Story’s ‘‘ Life and Letters of Joseph Story,” vol. ii. pp. 57-59. 
44 
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the most fascinating children I ever saw. She was followed within a 
fortuight by a brother whose death was attended by a circumstance we 
can never forget. When the child was supposed to be dying I tore the 
distracted mother from the bedside. We soon afterwards heard a voice 
in the room which we considered as indicating the death of the infant. 
We believed him to be dead. [I went] iuto the room and found him 
still breathing. I returned [and] as the pang of his death had been 
felt by his mother and [1] was confident he must die, I concealed his 
being alive and prevailed ou her to take refuge with her mother who 
lived the next door across an open square from her. The child lived 
two days, during which I was agonized with its condition and with the 
occasional hope, though the case was desperate, that I might enrapture 
his mother with the intelligence of his restoration to us. After the 
event had taken place his mother could not bear to return to the house 
she had left and remained with her mother a fortnight. I then 
addressed to her a letter in verse in which our mutual loss was deplored, 
our lost children spoken of with the parental feeling which belonged to 
the occasion, her affection for those which survived was appealed to, 
and her religious confidence in the wisdom and goodness of Providence 
excited. The letter closed with a pressing invitation to return to me 
and her children. ‘This letter has been delayed for the purpose of 
sending you a copy of what I wrote. But ’t is lost. 
Your affectionate 
J. MARSHALL. 


The Hoible M" Justice Story. Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 12th, 1831. 

My pear Sir, —I had the pleasure of receiving in the course of 
the mail your very friendly letter of the 6". 

I have been under the doctor ever since my return in May from 
North Carolina and have been regularly growing worse. My disease, 
for which I have to blame myself, was mistaken. My physician sus- 
pected it, but I was so confident against him that he never made the 
experiments necessary to establish the fact. At length I suffered so 
much pain and became so alarmed as to determine on a visit to this 
place. I have been here a fortnight. Doctor Physic, whom I con- 
sulted immediately, proceeded very circumspectly."| He made some 
examinations which led to the belief that I had probably stone in the 
bladder, and on applying the sound at different intervals has decided 


1 Dr. Philip S. Physick (born in Philadelphia July 7, 1768, died there December 
15, 1837) was at this time the most eminent surgeon in Philadelphia, if not in 
the United States. In a memoir of Dr. Physick by Dr. Randolph of Phila- 
delphia (Medical Examiner, vol. ii. pp. 280, 281) there is an interesting account 
of the operation on Chief Justice Marshall. 
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that I have one. The usual operation was to have been performed a 
day or two past, but the rainy weather has confined the doctor, whose 
health is extremely delicate, and I must wait till we see the return of 
the sun. We have now the promise of a fair day, and should our 
anticipations be realized I count on going through the operation 
to-morrow. 

I place the most entire confidence in Doctor Physic. Never was 
man better calculated to inspire confidence in a patient than he is. His 
profound attention to the case and his patient investigation of the symp- 
toms, added to his very high reputation for skill as a surgeon, produce a 
firm conviction that nothing will be omitted which can contribute to my 
recovery. I look with impatience for the operation. 

Our brother Baldwin is here. He seems to have resumed the dis- 
positions which impressed us both so favorably at the first term. This 
is as it should be. He spoke of you in terms not indicating unfriendli- 
ness. He mentioned our next winter’s accommodations in such a man- 
ner as to show his decided preference for M™ Peyton’s, but he has not 
engaged the apartments. We must make some positive engagement 
before the meeting of Congress or we shall separate, and each be under 
the necessity of providing for himself. I should have urged an imme- 
diate decision had I not been restrained by some communications which 
have passed between M* Peters and M" Ringold. When Mr’ Peters 
mentioned that subject to me I expressed my decided approbation to the 
proposal of our old friend to receive us in his house provided it was 
agreeable to our brothers. On reflection I suspect the situation of the 
house, between the palace and Georgetown, will not be to your mind 
nor to the mind of the other Judges. I shall suggest this to Peters. 
Should this conjecture be well founded, I think we shall do well to 
engage immediately with M™ Peyton. 

On the most interesting part of your letter I have felt, and still feel, 
great difficulty. You understand my general sentiments on that subject 
as well as I do myself. I am most earnestly attached to the character 
of the department, and to the wishes and convenience of those with 
whom it has been my pride and my happiness to be associated for so 
many years. I cannot be insensible to the gloom which lours over us. 
I have a repugnance to abandoning you under such circumstances which 


is almost invincible. But the solemn convictions of my judgement sus- 
tained by some pride of character admonish me not to hazard the dis- 
grace of continuing in office a mere inefficient pageaut. 

In the course of the summer I resorted to different courses of medi- 
cine none of which were of any service to me, but which had a sensible 
influence on my general health. My nerves, my digestion, and my head 


were seriously affected. I had found myself unequal to the effective 
consideration of any subject, and had determined to resign at the close 
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of the year. This determination, however, I kept to myself, being 
determined to remain master of my own conduct. I at length resolved 
to take no more medicine, after which I was slowly restored to my 
former self. This occurred about the time of my leaving Richmond for 
this place, and notwithstanding the pain I feel, | recover strength daily. 
I have therefore determined to meet you at the next term, and to post- 
pone anything definitive till then. 

Present my most respectful good wishes to M™ Story. I indulge the 
hope that both of you have recovered firmness enough to receive 
the dispensations of Providence, however severe, with a mindfulness of 
the great duties which still remain to be performed. 

With esteem and affection yours truely, 
J. MARSHALL. 


The Honble. M’ Justice Story. Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


PuHILapDELpuia, Nov' 10, 1831. 

My pear Sir, —I learn with much regret from our friend M' 
Peters that you have been seriously indisposed. I fear your various 
duties confine you too closely. You must, my dear Sir, be careful 
of your health. Without your vigorous and powerful cooperation 
I should be in despair, and think the ‘* ship must be given up.” 

I have had a most tedious confinement. At length, however, I leave 
my bed and walk across my room. ‘This I do with a tottering feeble 
step. It is, however, hourly improving and I hope next week to take 
the boat for Richmond in time to open my court on the 22°. Doctor 
Physick has added to consummate skill the most kind and feeling atten- 
tion. I shall never forget him. 

There has been some difficulty about our next winter’s arrangement. 
You perceive I speak confidently of meeting you. At length it seems 
fixed that we are to quarter with Ringold. M"* Peters has written 
you all about it. I was a little apprehensive that you would be unwill- 
ing to locate yourself so far out of the centre of the city, but your other 
friends seem to think you will be greatly pleased. Iam told that our 
accomodations as to rooms will be convenient, and as to everything 
else you know they will be excellent. M* Johnson, I[ am told, will 
quarter by himself, and our brother M°Lain will of course preserve his 
former position. ‘The remaiuing five will, I hope, be united. 

The Circuit Court is in session in Philadelphia. Our brother 
Baldwin has called on me frequently. He is in good health and spirits, 
and I, always sanguine, hope that the next term will exhibit disposi- 
tions more resembling those displayed in the first than the last. 

I am at present and have been all the summer very unfit for serious 
business. I was not one moment free from pain from the time I parted 
with you till the operation was performed which extracted about 1000 
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calculi. You may judge how much I suffered. The pain increased 
daily and disqualified me for serious thought. Thank Heaven I have 
reason to hope that I am relieved. I am, however, under the very dis- 
agreeable necessity of taking medicine continually to prevent new 
formations. I must submit too to a severe aud most unsociable regi- 
men. Such are the privations of age. You have before you, I trust, 
many, very many years unclouded by such dreary prospects. 
Farewell. You have the best wishes of him who is with affectionate 
esteem 
Your J. MARSHALL. 


The Honble. M’ Justice Story. Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Ricumonp, August 24, 1832. 

My pear Sir,—I am greatly in your debt, more especially for 
the first volume of the American Library of Useful Knowledge, and 
have so long neglected to acknowledge my obligations that I am not 
sure I should not, according to the practice of insolvents, have put it off 
altogether, had I not been placed in a situation to ask further assist- 
ance from you." 

Congress has passed an act to increase and improve its law library, 
a copy of which has just been transmitted to me by the librarian. It 
appropriates 5000 $ for the present year, to be expended in the pur- 
chase of law books by the librarian, in pursuance of such catalogue 
as shall be furnished him by the Chief Justice of The United States. I 
wish it had been “as shall be furnished him by M* Justice Story.” 
However, we must correct this erratum as well as we can. 

As I know your appetite for labor, I feel the less compunction in 
offering you a very large share of this. Indeed, if you can take the 
whole I can readily spare it. Will you then transmit me a list of such 
law books as you would wish (or rather, as ought in your judgement) 
to be added to the law library. You probably recollect enough of them 
without seeing a catalogue to supply a list of those which are wanting. 
Say if you think there ought to be duplicates of particular books. 

The librarian informs me that he has already ordered a continuation 
of those British reports which are in progress of which he has the be- 
ginning volumes, and of the American reporters. 

I ascribe the honor now done me to our friend Peters, and therefore 
think I may ask him also for aid in my difficulty. I shall probably 
write to him. ‘ 

We are up to the chin in politics. Virginia was always insane 


1 The volume referred to was published in 1831, and contained among other 
essays a Discourse by Judge Story on “ Developments of Science and Mechanic 
Art,” delivered before the Boston Mechanics’ Institute, and reprinted in Story’s 
“‘ Miscellaneous Writings.” 
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enough to be opposed to the bank of The United States, and therefore 
hurras for the veto. But we are a little doubtful how it may work in 
Pennsylvania. It is not difficult to account for the part New York 
may take. She has sagacity enough to see her interest in putting 
down the present bank. Her mercantile position gives her a controul, 
a commanding controul, over the currency and the exchanges of the 
country, if there be no bank of The United States. Going for herself 
she may approve this policy; but Virginia ought not to drudge for her 
benefit. 

We show our wisdom most strikingly in approving the veto on the 
harbor bill also. That bill contained an appropriation intended to 
make Richmond a seaport, which she is not at present, for large vessels 
fit to cross the Atlantic. The appropriation was whittled down in the 
House of Representatives to almost nothing, in consequence of the 
total misunderstanding of the case by Mercer.’ Yet we wished the ap- 


propriation because we were confident that Congress when correctly 


informed, would add the necessary sum, ‘This too is vetoed; and for 
this too our sagacious politicians are thankful. We seem to think it 
the summit of human wisdom, or rather of American patriotism, to 
preserve our poverty. 

Our great political and party guide, The Enquirer, has not been able 
to make M' Barbour pull in the traces.2- He has broke loose and is 
fairly in the field. Ido not precisely know how this will work. He 
is supported by the most violent of the state right party, who are also 
strong for the existing President. There might be some difficulty in 
managing this tangled business were not the Jackson majority so over- 
whelming as to leave his friends nothing to fear fromadivision. Some 
of the friends of Barbour are secretly for Calhoun ; but though attached 
to nullification in principle they dare not favor the name. Besides 
the basement story is so firm that those who are supported on it dare 
not totter. 

Things to the South wear a very serious aspect. If we can trust 
appearances the leaders are determined to risk all the consequences of 
dismemberment. I cannot entirely dismiss the hope that they may be 
deserted by their followers, — at least to such an extent as to produce 
a pause at the Rubicon. They undoubtedly believe that Virginia will 
support them, I think they are mistaken both with respect to Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. I do not think either State will embrace 
this mad and wicked measure. New Hampshire and Maine seem to 
belong to the tropics. It is time for New Hampshire to part with 
Webster and Mason. She has no longer any use for such men. 

1 Charles F. Mercer was at this time a member of the House of Representa- 
tives, from Virginia. 

2 John S. Barbour was a member of the House of Representatives, from Vir- 
ginia, from 1823 to 1833. 
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I am just preparing for my usual excursion to the mountains. 
Would that I could meet you there. It would secure you from the 
cholera. Our whole seaboard will, I fear, be overrun with it. In 
New York it has, I perceive, been carried to the western frontier. It 
is too visiting our lakes. You are surrounded by it. That Providence 
may protect us, especially Boston and Richmond, is the earnest prayer 
of your truely affectionate 

J. MARSHALL. 


The Honble. M" Justice Story. Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Ricumonp, September 22%, 1832. 

My pear Sir, —I am greatly indebted to you for your favor of the 
14, Without your assistance I should have found it impossible, or 
at least very difficult, to comply with the duty assigned me by Congress. 
I have given you a great deal of trouble, which I regret, — the less 
because you love law and love labor. Forty years hence your passion 
for the one and the other may be somewhat diminished. 

I have curtailed your list of books very much for two reasons. One, 
that by far the greater number of those you have mentioned are already 
in the library, and I am unwilling to exhaust the fund by procuring 
duplicates ; the other, that we may supply what is required by a better 
selection of duplicates when we meet this winter, if we should meet, 
and shall have the advantage of knowing precisely how much money 
remains to be employed. I have said nothing about the American re- 
ports, because I understand from the librarian that he has already 
directed all of them to be purchased. In my letter inuclosing the list I 
have said that 1 so understand his communication, and have requested, 
if I have misunderstood him, that he will correct the error by purchas- 
ing all the American reports not in the library. This is a fund of 
information on which the Supreme Court must be always at liberty to 
draw ad libitum. 

[ am very much gratified at hearing that you are so near completing 
your course on constitutional law, and enriching the political and legal 
literature of your country with it. The task was arduous, but not 
above your strength, and you have engaged in it with hearty good will. 
I anticipate much pleasure as well as information from perusing the 
work, and can assure you in anticipation that I shall not be among the 
growlers you may expect to hear. I shall not be among those who 
bring ou you the charge of “apostacy” and ultraism. I shall like to 
see how in your quotations from the sage you mention you imitate the 
bee in extracting honey from poison. I have no doubt, however dex- 
terous the operation, that you will be well stung in requital for your 
skill and industry. 

If the prospects of our country inspire you with gloom how do you 
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think a man must be affected who partakes of all your opinions and 
whose geographical position enables him to see a great deal that is con- 
cealed from you. I yield slowly and reluctantly to the conviction that 
our constitution cannot last. I had supposed that north of the Potow- 
mack a firm and solid government competent to the security of rational 
liberty might be preserved. Even that now seems doubtful. The case 
of the south seems to me to be desperate. Our opinions are incompat- 
ible with a united government even among ourselves. The union has 
been prolonged thus far by miracles. I fear they cannot continue. 
Yours affectionately. 
J. MARSHALL. 


The Hiitble M’ Justice Story. Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Ricumonp, Dect 25th, 1832. 

My pear Sir, —I had yesterday the pleasure of receiving your 
letter of the 19", inclosing a proof sheet of the titlepage of your great 
work. I anticipate the pleasure its perusal will give me. 

Truely sensible as I am that the commendation bestowed on the Chief 
Justice, both in the dedication and the preface, greatly transcends his 
merit, and confident as I am that the judgement of the public will con- 
firm this opinion, I am yet deeply penetrated by the evidence it affords 
of the continuance of that partial esteem and friendship which I have 
cherished for so many years, and still cherish as one of the choicest 
treasures of my life. The only return I can make is locked up in my 
own bosom, or communicated in occasional conversation with my 
friends. 

I congratulate you on the accomplishment of your purpose and on 
finishing the Herculean task you had undertaken. I know no person 
but yourself who could have sustained properly this vast additional 
labor. I cannot doubt either the ability or correctness with which it is 
executed, and am certain in advance that I shall read every sentence 
with entire approbation. It is a subject on which we concur exactly. 
Our opinions on it are, I believe, identical. Not so with Virginia 
or the South generally. 

Our legislature is now in session, and the dominant party receives the 
message of the President to Congress with enthusiastic applause. Quite 
different was the effect of his proclamation. That paper astonished, 
confounded, and for a moment silenced them. In a short time, how- 
ever, the power of speech was recovered, and was employed iu bestow- 
ing on its author the only epithet which could possibly weigh in the 
scales against the name of “ Andrew Jackson,” and countervail its 
popularity. Imitating the Quaker who said the dog he wished to 
destroy was mad, they said Andrew Jackson had become a Federalist, 
even an ultra Federalist. To have said he was ready to break down 
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and trample on every other department of the government would not 
have injured him, but to say that he was a Federalist, —a convert to 
the opinions of Washington, was a mortal blow under which he is yet 
staggering. 

The party seems to be divided. Those who are still true to their 
President pass by his denunciation of all their former theories; and 
though they will not approve the sound opinions avowed in his procla- 
mation are ready to denounce nullification and to support him in main- 
taining the union. This is going a great way for them, — much farther 
than their former declarations would justify the expectation of, and 
much farther than mere love of union would carry them. 

You have undoubtedly seen the message of our Governor and the 
resolutions reported by the committee to whom it was referred,—a 
message and resolutions which you will think skillfully framed had the 
object been a civil war. They undoubtedly hold out to South Carolina 
the expectation of support from Virginia; and that hope must be the 
foundation on which they have constructed their plan for a southern con- 
federacy or league. A want of confidence in the present support of 
the people will prevent any direct avowal in favor of this scheme by 
those whose theories and whose secret wishes may lead to it; but the 
people may be so entangled by the insane dogmas which have become 
axioms in the political creed of Virginia, and involved so inextricably 
in the labyrinth into which those dogmas conduct them, as to do what 
their sober judgement disapproves. 

On Thursday these resolutions are to be taken up, and the debate 
will, I doubt not, be ardent and tempestuous enough. I pretend not to 
anticipate the result. Should it countenance the obvious design of 
South Carolina to form a southern confederacy, it may conduce to a 
southern league, — never to a southern government. Our theories are 
incompatible with a government for more than a single State. We can 
form no union which shall be closer than an alliance between sovereigns. 
In this event there is some reason to apprehend internal convulsion. 
The northern and western section of our State, should a union be main- 
tained north of the Potowmack, will not readily connect itself with the 
South. At least such is the present belief of their most intelligent men. 
Any effort on their part to separate from Southern Virginia and unite 
with a northern confederacy may probably be punished as treason. 
“We have fallen on evil times.” 

I thank you for M" Webster’s speech.’ Entertaining the opinion he 


1 The reference is to a speech delivered by Daniel Webster, at a crowded 
meeting held in Faneuil Hall, in the forenoon of December 17, 1832. The speech 
is preserved only in the contemporary newspaper reports, which are said to be 
somewhat abridged. Referring to President Jackson’s Proclamation, Mr. Web- 
ster said: “Mr. Chairman, the general principles of the Proclamation are such 
as lentirely approve. I esteem them to be the true principles of the Constitu- 
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has expressed respecting the general course of the administration, his 
patriotism is entitled to the more credit for the determination he ex- 
pressed at Faneuil Hall to support it in the great effort it promises to 
make for the preservation of the union. No member of the then oppo- 
sition avowed a similar determination during the Western Insurrection, 
which would have been equally fatal had it not been quelled by the 
well timed vigor of General Washington. We are now gathering the 
bitter fruits of the tree even before that time planted by M' Jefferson, 
and so industriously and perseveringly cultivated by Virginia. 

You have doubtless heard from M' Peters the affliction with which 
our brother Baldwin has been visited.’ It cannot, I trust, be of long 
continuance. 

We shall meet once more at Washington. Till then adieu. 

Your faithful and affectionate friend. 
J. MARSHALL. 


The Hoiible M’ Justice Story. Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Ricumonp, April 24, 1833. 

My pear Sir, —I had the pleasure some days past of receiving your 
favor of the 10", but deferred my answer till I could also acknowledge 
tion. It must now be apparent to every man, that this doctrine of nullification 
means resistance to the laws by force. It is but another name for civil war. . . . 
The President has declared that in meeting the exigencies of this crisis, it is his 
determination to execute the laws, to preserve the Union by all constitutional 
means ; to arrest, if possible, by moderate, but fair measures, the necessity of a 
recourse to force ; and so to conduct, that the curse impending on the shedding 
of fraternal blood shall not be called down by any offensive act on the part of 
the United States. In all this I most cordially concur. . . . I think I can say 
nothing more satisfactory to this meeting, or to the people of this Commonwealth 
than that in this way of meeting this crisis I shall give the President my entire 
and cordial support... . Mr. Chairman, in this alternative my choice is made. 
Iam for the Union as it is. Iam content with no Government less than that 
which embraces the whole Four and Twenty States. Iam for the Constitution 
as it is; a Constitution under which those Four and Twenty States have risen to 
a height of prosperity, unexampled, altogether unexampled, in the history of 
mankind. I shall support the President in maintaining this Union and this Con- 
stitution ; and the cause shall not fail for want of any aid, any effort, or any 
zealous co-operation of mine.” 

1 In a letter from Philadelphia, dated December 27, Mr. Webster writes to 
Judge Story: “I learn that Judge Baldwin has recently manifested an a/iena- 
tion of mind. He is now under the hands of medical men & confined to his 
own house. It is said to be a decided case.” Henry Baldwin was born in New 
Haven, Connecticut, January 14, 1780, appointed by President Jackson an Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court in January, 1830, which office he held until his 
death, at Philadelphia, April 21, 1844. In 1887 he published a voluminous pam- 
phlet entitled “ A General View of the Origin and Nature of the Constitution and 


Government of the United States,” in opposition to the constitutional doctrines 
of Judges Marshall and Story. 
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your very valuable present which it announced. The Lucy & Abigail 
is now arrived, and has delivered the package containing your Com- 
mentaries and Allison’s Sermons, for both of which I thank the donors. 

As favors generally beget a disposition to make farther demands on 


the kindness which confers them, I have ventured to impose on you the 


trouble of distributing some books among your friends and neighbors to 
whom I wish to be civil, and have sent a few copies of the Life of 
Washington for that purpose. One you will perceive is for M* Webster 
and one for M* Adams. 

In looking over some old papers the other day to determine how 
many of them were worthy of being committed to the flames, I found a 
totally forgotten letter (you need not communicate this) from the His- 
torical Society of Massachusetts (or Boston), announcing that I had 


been elected an honorary member.' To show my gratitude for this dis- 


tinction, [ ask them to accept my book, —a poor return indeed, but the 
only one I can make. 
You know what a compliment has been paid me by your Atheneum.’ 


1 Judge Marshall was chosen a Corresponding Member of the Historical Soci- 
ety, August 29, 1809. In his letter of acceptance, dated at Richmond, September 
20, 1809, he writes to the Corresponding Secretary: ‘“‘On my return from a tour 
to our mountains I had the pleasure of finding your letter of the 1** inst., which 
I hasten to acknowledge. Permit me, Sir, through you to assure the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society that I receive with just sensibility the honor they have 
been pleased to confer on me in placing me among their corresponding members. 
Should I be less useful than many of those with whom I am associated, that 
circumstance, I intreat them to believe, will not be imputable to an improper 
estimate of the value of the institution, or to a want of respect for those who 
compose it. For the flattering terms in which you have been pleased to com- 
municate the vote of the Society I pray you to accept my thanks. I shall not 
be in Washington till February. Perhaps some member of Congress may with 
out inconvenience find room in his baggage for the volume you mention.” 

In a second letter to Dr. Eliot, dated April 25, 1810, he writes: “ I had the 
pleasure of receiving from Mr. Quincy your letter of the 3¢ of Nov", together 
with the two volumes which accompanied it. Permit me to offer my thanks for 
this attention, & to rely upon it as a pledge that the additional trouble I am 
about to give you will not be irksome. I could wish to place in my library as 
many of the volumes of the Collections of the Society as are attainable without 
inconvenience, but while I solicit your aid in the accomplishment of this wish I 
must accompany it with a request that you will procure those volumes only, 
which either by having gone through a second edition or from the numbers of the 
first are now attainable with entire facility. I would by no means impose on your 
goodness so far as to render any research necessary. As I neither know the 
number of volumes which come within the scope of this request nor the price of 
them, I cannot remit the precise sum which may be necessary, but assure that on 
the first intimation from yourself this unavoidable omission shall be supplied.” 

2 This reference is apparently to the request of the Trustees of the Boston 
Atheneum, several years before, that Chief Justice Marshall would sit for his 
portrait. Ata meeting of the Trustees, December 8, 1829, it was “ Voted, That 
the sum of two hundred dollars be appropriated for a portrait of Chief Justice 
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I have been truly flattered by it, and hope the society will receive my 
book, — not surely as anything like an equivalent, but as a testimonial 
of my grateful sense of the favorable sentiment that society has mani- 
fested for me. The widow’s mite, you kuow, proved the heart more 
than the rich gifts of the wealthy. 

I wish you to present the copy intended for M™ Ledyard in your very 
best manner. ‘Tell her how infinitely I feel the obligation she has con- 
ferred on me. I was extremely anxious to obtain Allison’s Sermons 
for the reasons I mentioned to you, and you may assure M™ Ledyard 
that their value is enhanced greatly by the hand which gives them. 

In the receipt which I took for the freight Captain Newcomb prom- 
ised to deliver the box to his owners —I think he calls them George 
Thresher & Co. or George Thorcher & Co., Long Wharf.' Though 
you New England men, all or most of you, beat copperplate in your 
writing this captain rather poses me. If I mistake his letters, you, 
however, probably know his owners. 

I am truly delighted that your Commentaries are published. I shall 
read them eagerly myself, and wish most ardently that they may be 
read by others to whom they would be still more useful. The copy in- 
tended for the schools will do much good where the teachers introduce 
it. I greatly fear that south of the Potomack, where it is most wanted, 
it will be least used. It is a Mahomedan rule, I understand, “ never to 
dispute with the ignorant,” and we of the true faith in the South abjure 
the contamination of infidel political works. It would give our orthodox 
nullifyer a fever to read the heresies of your Commentaries. A whole 
school might be infected by the atmosphere if a single copy should be 
placed on one of the shelves of a bookcase. 

By the way, since L have breathed the air of James River I think 
favorably of Clay’s bill.? I hope, if it can be maintained, that our man- 
ufactures will still be protected by it. Have you ever seen anything to 
Marshall by Mr. Harding, and that the Vice-President of this institution be a 
committee to request Judge Marshall to sit for the same.” In his letter to Mr. 
Harding, the Vice-President, the Hon. Francis C. Grey, writes: ‘‘ We expect a 
first-rate picture and hope you will not stint the size nor neglect the execution 
on any account.” The portrait was completed in season to be exhibited for the 
first time in the Athenzeum’s Exhibition of Paintings in the summer of 1830. It 
is the full-length portrait which now hangs in the entrance hall of the Athe- 
neum, A replica or acopy of this portrait was given to the Law School at Cam- 
bridge, in 1847, by Professor Greenleaf and others. In the Exhibition of 1830 
there was also a portrait of Judge Marshall by Jarvis, which was perhaps the 
portrait now in the possession of our associate Judge Gray. 

A bust of Judge Marshall by John Frazee was given to the Atheneum, in 
1835, by the late Hon. Thomas H. Perkins, and was shown in the Athenzum’s 
Exhibition of Sculpture in 1839, 

1 The name of the firm was George Thacher & Co., 31 Long Wharf. 


2 Mr. Clay’s Compromise Tariff Bill was introduced by him in the Senate 
February 12, 1833, 
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equal the exhibition in Charleston and in the far South generally ? 
Those people pursue a southern league steadily or they are insane. 
They have caught at Clay’s bill, if their conduct is at all intelligible, 
not as a real accomodation, a real adjustment, a real relief from actual 
or supposed oppression, but as an apology for avoiding the crisis and 
deferring the decisive moment till the other States of the South will 


unite with them. 
With affectionate esteem I am 
Your J. MARSHALL. 


The Honble M’ Justice Story. Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Ricumonp, June 34, 1833. 

My pear Sir, —I am greatly obliged by your letter of the 24™ of 
May.’ Your conjecture that my enquiry related to L' Randolph's case 
was well founded. My letter did not present the difficulty because I 
did not then comprehend it myself. I wrote it on the bench, just after 
seeing a paper which stated that a warrant to apprehend him would 
be demanded. No copy of the laws of Congress was in the courtroom, 
and the hour for closing the mail was arrived. I wrote without look- 
ing at the act. As I anticipated, the application was made on my 
return, and I felt the difficulty of the case. The reason and policy of 
apprehending in the States for trial in the District or in a territory 
are obvious. The fact too that M™ Watkins had been arrested in Pen 
sylvania for trial in Washington seemed to be a decision, perhaps by a 
Judge of the United States,in favor of issuing the warrant. Yet 
the language of the 33" Sec. appeared to me to limit the power of ar- 
rest to cases where the person was arrested for trial before a court which 
by the Judicial Act has cognizance of the offence. This restraint upon 
the power is absurd, and could not, I believe, have been imposed, had 
the Congress perceived its effect, but it cannot be disregarded. 

I was truely embarassed, but at length determined not to grant the 
warrant. 

The application was accompanied with an able opinion of the At- 
torney General in support of it. He founds himself in some measure on 
proceedings which have taken place in some previous cases, in some 
measure on the fact that several courts have been constituted since the 
passage of the act of 1789, and in some measure on the circumstance 


1 Judge Story’s letter is not printed in Story’s “Life and Letters of Joseph 
Story,” and is not among the Story Papers in the possession of the Historical 
Society. It was written in answer to a letter from Judge Marshall, dated 
Raleigh, May 15, 1833, referring to a conversation between Judges Washington 
and Story respecting “the transfer of a prisoner from one marshal to another 
on a prosecution in another State,” and adding, ‘ Will you, if you have any 
recollection on this subject, or if you have any fixed judgement on the question, 
drop me a line which I shall receive on my return to Richmond? ” 
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that all the courts are now in the exercise of jurisdiction under the act 
of 1802, not under the act of 1789. 

These are serious difficulties, but Congress ought to remove them. 
In the mean time they deserve the consideration of all the Judges. 

I rejoice to hear that the abridgement of your Commentaries is com- 
ing before the public, and should be still more rejoiced to learn that it 
was used in all our colleges and universities. The first impressions made 
on the youthful mind are of vast importance ; and, most unfortunately, 
they are in the South all erroneous. Our young men generally speak- 
ing, grow up in the firm belief that liberty depends on construing our 
constitution into a league instead of a government; that it has nothing 
to fear from breaking these United States into numerous petty repub- 
lics. Nothing in their view is to be feared but that bugbear, cousoli- 
dation ; and every exercise of legitimate power is construed into a 
breach of the constitution. Your book, if read, will tend to remove 
these prejudices. 

Your affectionate friend. J. MARSHALL. 


The Honble. M’ Justice Story. Cambridge near Boston. 
Ricumonp, Nov' 16%, 1838. 

My pear Sir, —I thank you for your last letter. Though my 
thanks are postponed they are not the less sincere. The difficulty I 
suggested is somewhat changed in its aspect, but is not removed. The 
attachment was served in my absence, and an application is made to a 
State Judge for a writ of habeas corpus. It is now under considera- 
tion, and will probably be awarded. Whether the motion be granted 
or rejected, I expect the question to be brought before me, and shall 
if possible bring it before the Supreme Court or suspend it till the 
Judges can be consulted. 

I have just received a letter from M' Ringold informing me that he 
has moved his family out of the city and consequently cannot accom- 
odate us next winter. What is to become of us? What arrange- 
ment can be made? Shall we go to the place selected by our brother 


Johnson near the capitol, or what other location shall we make? If 
you have held any communication with our brother Thompson since 
his last and greatest affliction, or can hold any with him, will you con- 
sult him and if possible determine on something? I will hold -myself 
in readiness to join you anywhere. If you fix on any place, let me 
know it. If you do not, then say where we shall meet. 


The political world, at least our part of it, is surely moved topsy 
turvy. What is to become of us and of our constitution? Can the 
wise men of the East answer the question? Those of the South per- 
ceive no difficulty. Allow a full range to state rights and state 


sovereignty, and, in their opinion, all will go well. 
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What think you of the late decision of our brother McClain in 
Tenessee? Does it accord exactly with his last opinion in the Cher- 
okee case ? 

Farewell. With affectionate esteem, I am still & shall ever be 

Yours truly. 
J. MARSHALL. 


The Hoitble M’ Justice Story. Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Ricumonp, Dect 34, 1834. 

My pear Srr, —I am so accustomed to rely on you for aid when 
I need it that you must not be surprised at the present application. 
I trust, however, that it will not give you much trouble. 

You will perceive in the 2 v. of the Life of Washington, 2° ed., 
p. 307-8, an account of the defeat of Harden. It is stated that the 
battle was fought on the St. Joseph. I have received a letter from a 
gentleman in Chilicothe which gives probability to the opinion that it 
was really fought on Paint Creek, a stream which empties into the 
Scioto not far from Chilicothe. Will you have the goodness at your 
leisure to make some enquiries of M* Sparks, and learn whether the 
letter to General Washington giving an account of this battle states it 
to have been fought on the St. Joseph or on Paint Creek. You need 
not hurry yourself on this subject. The information will be in full 
time when I meet you in Washington, where I purpose to be as usual 
in January. 

I perceive you have been much employed in dispatching a batch of 
pirates. I trust I may congratulate you on having finished it to your 
own satisfaction. My circuit duties are not arduous, and will terminate 
this week. 

You will perceive that our House of Delegates has re-elected their 
Jackson Speaker. This, however, is not absolutely a test of the 
strength of parties. The decisive battle will be fought on the election 
of a Senator. Both parties appear to be sanguine. The administra- 
tion has undoubtedly a majority in the Senate, —the opposition in the 


House of Delegates. We are insane on the subject of the Bank. Its 
friends, who are not numerous, dare not, a few excepted, to avow 
themselves. You will perceive by the message of our Governor that 
he is a complete nullifier in the Georgia sense of the term. 

I conjecture from symptoms in the papers that M" Van Buren gains 
strength in Virginia. This opinion is founded on the fact that the 


papers in his interest did not for a long time allude to him as their 
candidate. They emptied their cup of malignant calumny on every 
other person who was named as a candidate, hoping by the destruction 
of others to sustain him. They now begin to bring him forward. 
This shows that in their opinion he is stronger than he was. 
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I anticipate with much pleasure our meeting at Washington. It is 
among the most painful of the emotions excited by the prospect of 
leaving public life, an event which though not intended to be immedi- 
ate cannot be very distant, that I shall part forever from friends most 
dear to me. 

I am, my dear Sir, with true and affectionate esteem, 

Your 
J. MarsHA.t. 


Remarks were also made during the meeting by Messrs. 
BARRETT WENDELL, WILLIAM R. THAYER, CHARLES C. 
SmitH, Epwarp E. HALE, A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, HENRY 
W. HAYNES, and the PRESIDENT. 
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GEORGE O. SHATTUCK, LL.B. 


BY O. W. HOLMES. 


GrorGE OTIs SHATTUCK was born at Andover West Parish, 
Massachusetts, May 2, 1829, on the farm which had been 
owned by his family since David Abbot, his great-great-grand- 
father, settled there in 1725 and reclaimed his fields from the 
wilderness. 

The granddaughter of this David Abbot married Joseph 
Shattuck in 1790. He was a soldier in the Revolutionary 
War; wintered at Valley Forge, and with other returning 
soldiers fell ill of small-pox in Boston on his way home. He 
arrived to find that his father had died in his absence, and he 
never returned to the army. His “ love and duty” kept him 
at home to care for his “ honored mother” and her children. 

Joseph Shattuck, his son, the fourth of that name, married 
Hannah Bailey in 1826. George Otis was the second of their 
four sons. They lived on the old farm, whose pleasant, fertile 
fields slope gently back to the Merrimac River. On the 
opposite side of the highway was, until a few months ago, an 
old well, the only relic of the house David Abbot built; thence 
the fields stretch back into pastures and fine woodlands. It is 
a region of smiling peace; and here Mr. Shattuck spent his 
boyhood, and under the excellent training of New England 
home and church and school were founded his integrity of 
character, his industrious habits, and his vigorous constitution. 
Here too he became a strong swimmer, a good horseman, a 
practical farmer, and to some extent a woodsman, familiar 
with trees and birds and the aspects and signs of the sky. 

His intellectual ability early became evident and deter- 


mined his career. He always retained his love of farm life 
46 
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and understood its processes, and his interest in these afforded 
him healthful recreation in his later laborious years. These 
words, spoken of him by a dearand close friend before the Bar 
Association, touch this point: “ His fondness for farming was 
a noticeable feature. I think he had a sympathy with the 
great quiet forces which he saw at work, and a sympathy with 
the animals of the farm; also the visible return which the 
earth makes for labor, pleased him. It made him feel that 
he was adding to the world’s stores.” 

Hannah Bailey, his mother, was a woman of strong character 
and liberal mind, generous and self-sacrificing. She had been 
a teacher before her marriage, and earnestly desired the best 
education possible for her children. 

Her family also served their country and to their own sad 
loss. Her grandfather, Samuel Bailey, was killed at Bunker 
Hill. Her father, then a boy of sixteen, went also to tle 
battle and returned unhurt. 

Joseph Shattuck was upright and honorable, eminently 
calm and self-possessed by temperament, but a man of great 
force. He was held in high esteem by his fellow townsmen, 
whom he represented in the Legislature in 1838 and 1839, and 
was one of the selectmen of Andover for sixteen years. 

Thus, both Mr. Shattuck’s parents and their families were 
of the best New England stock. They fulfilled faithfully the 
simple duties of their lives and walked uprightly before God 
and man. 

Mr. Shattuck was fitted for college at Phillips Andover 
Academy, and began to teach school in the vacations when 
sixteen years old. He entered Harvard College in 1847 and 
was graduated in 1851. He held the regard and respect of 
his classmates for his friendly disposition, and, as one of them 
has phrased it, “his upright conduct, which was such that 
none of us will ever forget it.’ The late Professor Dunbar 
spoke of him as one of the most prominent men of his class, 
and related that he was chosen President by a unanimous vote, 
when, as was usual in those days, there was a division in the 
class and a stormy class meeting was expected. Mr. Shattuck 
presided at this meeting with great skill. He was able to 
quell instantly every sign of disturbance, and the meeting was 
one of the most orderly that had been held for a decade. 

Throughout his college course, as in his school days and 
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in later life, he was earnest, faithful, conscientious, and high- 
minded. He was always interested in religious subjects and 
convinced of their importance. All the ministries of the 
church appealed to him from his youth up. He took pleas- 
ure in reading and learning hymns and poems expressive of 
religious feeling. The simple verses of Whittier and certain 
poems of Browning, Emerson, and Tennyson were dear to 
him; and when years of stress and anxiety came he was often 
visibly calmed and refreshed by a half hour with his favorite 
books. 

Edward Everett was President of Harvard College in 1847, 
and was succeeded by Jared Sparks before Mr. Shattuck was 
graduated ; but the man whose influence appears to have been 
greatest over him at that time was Dr. James Walker, Profes- 
sor of Moral Philosophy. They became friends and so remained 
during Dr. Walker’s life; and Mr. Shattuck never ceased to 
the end of his own life to recall from time to time words of 
wisdom of his old friend. On the one side was a reverential 
attachment and appreciation ; on the other the kindly interest 
and regard of an old man for one younger; and on both sides 
entire confidence and respect. Dr. Walker made him the 
executor of his will. 

Mr. Shattuck taught at Mr. Stephen M. Weld’s school in 
Jamaica Plain the first year after graduation, and entered the 
Harvard Law School in 1852. He was at that time Proctor 
in the north entry of Stoughton, in which part of the building 
the Hasty Pudding Club then had its rooms, and, although a 
Proctor, he was very popular with the undergraduates, — so 
much so, in fact, that the Hasty Pudding Club elected him 
an honorary member. During his two years’ course at the 
law school his friends were among the best of the young 
men then in Cambridge,— men of the highest type, who all 
attained distinction. Of them were C. C. Langdell, Chauncey 
Wright, Darwin E. Ware, James B. Thayer, Charles F. Dun- 
bar, W. R. Ware, Charles W. Eliot. 

His interest in William Gibbons, a brilliant youth who died 
suddenly in college in 1854, gained for him the valuable 
friendship of his mother, Mrs. Gibbons, of New York. No 
one could have exerted a finer influence over the mind of 
a young man quick to feel and admire high qualities in his 
friend than this noble woman. 
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Mr. Shattuck entered the office of Mr. Charles G. Loring as 
a student in 1854. Perhaps the remarkable enthusiasm with 
which he took up his cases may be, in a degree, ascribed to 
the influence of Mr. Loring at that time. He used to say that 
* Loring was a man who always believed in his cases,” and 
this exactly suited his own temperament. His devotion to 
a client and his cause was always absorbing, and it was quite 
certain that they would receive the full benefit of his powers. 
He was admitted to the Bar in 1855, and at once formed 
a partnership with Mr. J. Randolph Coolidge. This, how- 
ever, was soon dissolved, and in 1856 he became the junior 
partner of Hon, Peleg W. Chandler, who thus early recog- 
nized his ability and greeted every subsequent success of 
his with generous interest. The encouragement and com- 
panionship of a man so strong and able could not have been 
without marked effect on Mr. Shattuck’s career. Their 
friendship continued to the end of Mr. Chandler’s life. 

In 1870 Mr. Shattuck and Mr. William A. Munroe entered 
into a partnership which was to last while Mr. Shattuck lived, 
with increasing love and respect on the part of both. The 
present Chief Justice of the Supreme Court was a member of 
this firm for nearly ten years, until 1882, when he was appointed 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. This was an 
occasion of the sincerest satisfaction to Mr. Shattuck, touched 
indeed with regret at the loss to himself and his office ; but 
no separation could diminish the affection with which he 
always regarded his “ Junior Partner.” 

Mr. Shattuck was married in 1857 to Emily, daughter of 
Charles and Susan (Sprague) Copeland of Roxbury, and took 
up his residence in Boston. He at that time became a mem- 
ber of the First Church, of which Rev. Rufus Ellis was min- 
ister. As in everything else to which he had once given 
allegiance, so he never failed in this connection, and for the 
remaining forty years of his life he was a constant attendant, 
a generous friend, and a wise counsellor in the affairs of the 
Church. 

About the year 1875 he became strongly interested in the 
preservation of the Old South Church, and he bestowed much 
time and labor uponit. An able speech before the Legislature 
in the winter of 1875 or 1876 was of distinct service to the 
cause. He had the privilege in this matter of working in 
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concert with Mrs. Mary Hemenway, whose enthusiasm stimu- 
lated his own in the care of the old building. 

His love for Harvard College always grew and strengthened. 
He was for twenty-one years a member of the Board of Over- 
seers, and was deeply interested in the administration of the 
University and in the appointment of Charles W. Eliot as Presi- 
dent. ‘ For thirty years his sagacious advice and well-directed 
efforts were recognized and regarded as of the highest value by 
those who controlled the management of the University.” ! 

In his forty years of life in Boston he became a member of 
numerous clubs and societies, and lent generous aid to charities 
and institutions and literary enterprises. He was for more 
than thirty years Trustee of the State Library and of the old 
Boston Library. The monthly meetings of the twelve trustees 
of the latter and of the Law Club afforded great pleasure 
to his eminently social disposition, and the good talk at these 
tables instructed and stimulated him. The Wednesday Even- 
ing Century Club also gave him many a pleasant hour, for he 
may be written “as one who loved his fellow men.” 

How abundantly this love was returned by men younger 
than himself, for whom his interest was one of the happy con- 
ditions of his life, and for whom his encouragement was un- 


failing, was shown by letters received from them after his 
death, — letters spontaneous, sincere, and grateful. 


The summer place at Mattapoisett was a source of joy and 
health to Mr. Shattuck; and to others also, he liked to think. 
Nothing made him happier than to fill his yacht with a cheer- 
ful company and sail to the adjacent islands, to New Bedford, 
or Gay Head; or farther still, to Nantucket or Provincetown. 
What shining days were those when a favoring wind blew and 
the waves danced — or rushed — before the prow! He loved 
to subdue the stubborn soil of his rough acres and to cut 
paths through the sturdy and tangled woods. Nor did he 
weary of the sandy roads of that monotonous but engaging 
shore, or ever fail to be interested in the welfare of the town 
and its people. 

sut of all his social pleasures the meetings of a Club made 
up of his early friends gave him most enjoyment. This Club 
he loved, —* Our Club,” as the members called it. 

Mr. Shattuck went to Europe for the first time in 1868. In 


1 John C. Ropes, 
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1880, when his health required rest and change, he spent a 
year abroad and came home strong and well and full of cour- 
age. He had recognized, as if by instinct, what was finest in 
cities, in picture galleries, in cathedrals, in natural scenery, 
and had studied the language and politics of every country 
he visited. 

He travelled also extensively in his own country, at the 
West, and knew the Pacific Coast from San Diego to Van- 
couver. He talked everywhere with people, with men of all 
estates, and they were glad to talk with him. He believed 
thoroughly in a great future for California, and this perhaps 
led to troubles and embarrassments in his later years. In 
this connection it was said by one who knew him well: 
“He had the defects of his qualities, as everybody has who 
has any quality. It was the defect of his noble quality of 
loyalty that made him cling to and engage more deeply in 
enterprises in which his fortunes and his sympathies were 
enlisted, in spite of changed surroundings and _ prospects. 
When the blow fell, he bore it without flinching; he took 
up his work more persistently than ever and never put off 
his harness till the end.”?! 

He was offered the position of Judge of one of the Federal 
Courts and also of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, but 
he preferred the practice of the law, in which he delighted. 
His profession was full of intense interest for him. 

‘From the time when as a student he diligently compiled 
and wrote notes to ‘Parsons on Contracts’ to the time of 
his death, he kept constantly abreast of the learning of the 
day, and stored it in due and logical order in his memory, so 
that he could produce it at once when called upon. He had 
a very clear mind and a large proportion of what is called 
common sense, that is, judgment applied to the common 
affairs of life. His power of work seemed inexhaustible and 
was given to all his cases, whether large or small. Altogether 
there were few lawyers of his time who, in all branches of 
practice were worthy to be called his superiors.” * 

Nor was he without interest in public affairs ; over political 
questions indeed he was sometimes almost painfully interested 
and excited, and, though stanch to his party, was able tu 


1 George Putnam, before the Bar Association. 
2 Judge John Lowell. 
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criticise its action in an unbiassed manner. He early reached 
eminence ; he was retained in great and important cases, and 
became easily recognized as a leader at the Bar; and all the 
time was building up the weighty character, compact of in- 
tegrity and earnestness, strength and high principle ; inspired 
by an honorable ambition and tempered by the kindliness of a 
large and very human heart, which was held in honor by the 
community in which he lived and worked. 

A few months before his death he was elected President of 
the Bar Association of Boston, an honor which was very grate- 
ful to him. But his health soon failed so rapidly that he 
never presided at a meeting of the Association. He died 
February 23, 1897, leaving one child only, Susan, the wife 
of Dr. Arthur Tracy Cabot. 


The foregoing memoir was prepared by another hand than 
mine, but it breathes such piety and love that it seems 
to me that I best do my duty to the Society by presenting 
it untouched, except by the addition of a few words of 
estimate. 

Young men in college or at the beginning of their pro- 
fessional life are very apt to encounter some able man a few 
years older than themselves who is so near to their questions 
and difficulties and yet so much in advance that he counts for 
a great deal in the shaping of their views or even of their 
lives. Mr. Shattuck played that part for me. Whether the 
fact has influenced my opinion I must leave others to judge, but 
I think that Mr. Shattuck in his prime was the ablest advocate 
I ever knew. I do not believe that I ever knew his equal in 
all-round capacity to have his way in a case, taking into 
account all the honorable things that sooner or later may have 
to be done before success is reached. He was profound and 
far-reaching in plan. He was vehement in attack and stub- 
born in defence. He was fertile in resource and very quick in 
seeing all the bearings of a fact or of a piece of testimony, a 
matter in which most men of weighty ability are slow. He 
was a great cross-examiner. He was a speaker who brought 
himself home to juries, and who was a master in the argument 
of questions of law. 

He was a true and generous friend, and tales might be told 
to show his even heroic devotion, were it not better to respect 
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the delicacy which led him never to let such things be known. 
He was no less liberal of himself down to the very sources of 
life in matters of public and semi-public interest which seemed 
to him to need the support of his Atlantean shoulders. In 
short, his was so voluminous a nature, in intellect and character 
and heart, that if at times I have felt an inherited apprehen- 
sion that in our strenuous air the temperaments of men were in 
danger of attenuation, when I think of him I realize that New 
England still can produce a man adequate in brain and muscle 
and nerve to all great issues, and memory restores my courage 
as it also recalls an unforgotten love. 





1900. ] REMARKS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


DECEMBER MEETING, 1900. 


THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 13th in- 
stant, at three o’clock, Pp. M.; the President in the chair. 

After the reading of the record of the last meeting and of 
the list of donors to the Library, and mention of several inter- 
esting gifts to the Cabinet, the PRESIDENT said : — 


The death of Charles J. Hoadly, a Corresponding Member of 
the Society, should have been announced at its last meeting. 
It was, however, accidentally overlooked, and I therefore 
announce it to-day. Dr. Hoadly had been one of our Cor- 
responding Members for thirty years, having been elected at 
the September meeting of 1870; the meeting at which Mr. 
Winthrop most feelingly announced the death of John P. Ken- 
nedy, the author of “Swallow Barn” and “ Horse Shoe 
Robinson,” also one of our Corresponding Members, and Mr. 
Winthrop’s long-time personal friend and Congressional col- 
league. Asa Corresponding Member Dr. Hoadly was active 
and always interested ; he was also a generous contributor to 
our Library. In an elaborate notice of him, which appeared 
in the ** Hartford Courant” the day following his death, —a 
copy of which I have caused to be placed on our files, —it is 
mentioned that Dr. Hoadly was “‘a member of many learned 
bodies, especially valuing his membership in the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society.” A citizen of Connecticut, and 
resident of Hartford, Dr. Hoadly came from the original New 
England stock. Educated to the law, he had long been 
associated with the State Library of Connecticut, having 
before that been Librarian of Trinity College. As State 
Librarian he succeeded the late J. Hammond Trumbull. 
Learned, laborious, and painstaking, Dr. Hoadly was editor 
of the Colonial Records of Connecticut, as well as the records 
of the State of Connecticut. He died in New Haven on the 
19th of October last, in his seventy-third year. 
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Another of our Corresponding Members, the Hon. William 
Wirt Henry, died at Richmond, on the Sth of the present 
month. Mr. Henry was elected a Corresponding Member at 
the November meeting of 1881, at which Mr. Winthrop, then 
our President, gave a very lively and interesting account of his 
experiences at the centennial commemoration of the surrender 
of Cornwallis, which had just before taken place. Largely 
in consequence of what then occurred, Mr. Henry was very 
properly chosen into the Society. As his name indicates, 
he was a Virginian, the grandson of Patrick Henry, the 
revolutionary orator. A graduate of the University of Vir- 
ginia, his wife bore the name of Marshall, but whether a 
descendant of the famous Chief Justice or otherwise, I am 
not informed. Mr. Henry was President of the Virginia 
Historical Society, before which he delivered “ A Defence 
of Captain John Smith’s Narrative,” and he also served 
as President of the American Historical Association. He 
was the orator on the centennial celebration of the laying 
of the corner-stone of the capitol at Washington, and he 
edited the Life, Correspondence, and Speeches of his grand- 
father, Patrick Henry. At the time of his death Mr. Henry 
was in his seventieth year. 

Since the last meeting of the Society I have been the recip- 
ient of a number of letters written me in consequence of the 
address it was my fortune to deliver in October last at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. One of these proved of exceptional interest. 
It was from the Rev. Henry C. Cunningham, a resident of 
Boston; and Mr. Cunningham enclosed a letter, covering 
nearly three pages of paper, note size, the whole of it, both 
body and signature, in the handwriting of President Andrew 
Jackson. This letter, apparently not heretofore brought to 
light, was written by Jackson, then President, to Andrew J. 
Crawford, who at the time — May, 1833 — would seem to 
have been an applicant for a chaplaincy in the United States 
Army. As his second given name (Crawford) indicates, Mr. 
Cunningham was apparently a distant relative of A. J. Craw- 
ford, which accounts for his possession of the letter. It 
seemed to me so interesting, and of such genuine historical 
value, that I wrote to Mr. Cunningham, asking him if it was 
his intention to give it to me, and stating that, if such was 
his intention, I would like to transfer it to this Society. I 
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received from him a reply stating that he gladly accepted my 
suggestion. Mr. Cunningham added that he had retained the 
letter in his possession, thinking to leave it to his son; but, in 
his own words, “I have now no longer any such reason for 
keeping it.” 

Interesting in itself, an additional interest attaches to this 
Crawford letter from the fact that it was written on the first 
day of May, 1833, and it was on the 26th of the following 
month that President Jackson became at Cambridge the 
recipient of that famous Harvard Honorary Degree, so much 
discussed then, and since become a precedent. 

The President then read the letter in question, calling par- 
ticular attention to the remarkable prediction at the close of 
the last paragraph but one, that the next pretext for Nullifi- 
cation would be “ the negro, or slavery question.” 


[When thus submitting this letter Mr. Adams saw no reason 
for questioning its authenticity; and Mr. Cunningham un- 
doubtedly supposed it to be an original, wholly in the hand- 
writing of Jackson. Subsequently, however, and before the 
final publication of this volume of the Proceedings, but after 
these pages had been cast, Mr. Adams, in the course of other 
investigations, chanced upon a mention of this very “ Craw- 
ford letter” in Pierce’s “ Life of Charles Sumner” showing 
that Mr, Sumner had read it “ with brief comments,” in the 
United States Senate, in December, 1860. In the footnote 
referred to Mr. Pierce says: ‘* Mr. Crawford, then living at 
the South, was harassed by his neighbors on account of the 
publication of this letter, and shortly after destroyed the 
original.” 

The history of the “ Crawford letter” is curious, and worth 
recording. When read by Mr. Sumner in the Senate on the 
10th of December, 1860, it was “ an evident surprise ” to those 
who listened to him. The brief comments and remarks of 
Mr. Sumner when presenting it are to be found in his Works,? 
and in a footnote it is there stated that, before being destroyed, 
the letter ** had been photographed in Boston.” It was again 
referred to by Mr. Sumner, and its salient passage quoted, in 
his Cooper Institute oration of November 27, 1861, entitled 
“The Rebellion; Its Origin and Mainspring.”? Mr. Pierce 


1 Vol. iv. pp. 17, 18, note. 2 Vol. v. pp. 436-436. 8 Works, vol. vi. p. 80. 
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says that the letter “came to Sumner’s hand through W. L. 
Burt, of Boston, a kinsman of Lucius Wilcox, of Canandaigua, 
N. Y., a son-in-law of Mr. Crawford.” Further examination 
developed the fact that a fac-simile copy of the letter on 
paper of quarto size had been presented to the Society by Mr. 
Burt in 1865, and communicated by the late Charles Deane at 
the February meeting of that year. It can be found printed 
in full in the Proceedings... The copy presented by Mr. 
Cunningham to the Society through Mr. Adams was a reduced 
fac-simile, as it was written on paper of the note size, and in a 
small and somewhat fine running hand. Mr. Sumner, how- 
ever, in presenting the unquestioned original to the Senate, 
described it as being “in the well-known, unmistakable, bold, 
broad handwriting” of President Jackson. — Eprror.] 


Mr. WitutAM S. APPLETON exhibited a rare broadside, con- 
taining some verses, signed A. J., on the great fire in Boston, 
March 20, 1760, and read some extracts from it. The full 
title is as follows: ** A Porm On the Rebuke of God’s Hand 
In the awful Desolation made by FIRE In the Town of Boston, 
On the 20th Day of March, 1760. By which, in about 6 or 7 
Hours, between three and four hundred Buildings were con- 
sumed: — To which is added Some brief Hints on the great 

'onflagration [torn] Consummation of all Things.” 

He also communicated for Mr. Robert C. Winthrop, Jr., a 
letter from James Downing to his uncle Governor Winthrop, 
with some explanatory notes : — 


JAMES DOWNING TO JOHN WINTHROP. 


To the right worshipfull my very loving uncle M’ Winthrop dwelling in 
Bostowne in New England. 


Kinpe 8", —I resseceived your kind letter when that I was in y° 
country at my uncle Gostlings house, soe y‘ I could not have an op- 
pertunity to write to you againe as was my desier by reson ther was 
noe shipping y* returned, and then I my selfe being then presently 
after bound for Holland with Mistres Peiters, who stayed ther her 
selfe 3 months, to her great greife & trouble, for when shee came ther, 
ther was not one y‘ would help her or doe anything for her but y* 2 
glase men, whom shee was much beholding unto. As for y* others 
they would not doe y* least thing for her, but did carry them them 
selfs soe strang unto her & did not regard her noe more than a meer 


1 Vol. viii. pp. 172, 173. 
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stranger, & did report such strang things of her husband as it greive 
any mans hart to to hear of it; but when shee cam ther to answer for 
her husband they denyed all whatsoever befor they had sed when ther 
was they that could witnes it to ther faces soe. 

I could relate y° perticulars which I forbear to writ till it pleas God 
for to bring us over, and as for our coming over I hope it will be this 
June, or y® beginning of y* next year in y* first ships, for my father is 
now about seling of his plase, and if my mother had not been with 
child redy for to lye downe, we had suerly been with you this Spring, 
for the times ar soe bad y' they grow wors and wors, for y*® bishop doe 
grow soe in faver w™ y® King; they whom he has favered & upheld 
y°® bishops now hath got them as low as ther fellows, as M* Burton 
who was y* Kings tuter y* have now got into prisson & ther lies & will 
not suffer non to com at him, noe not soe much as his wife, & y* King 
has given leave to his Aturny-generall to draw a bill against him in 
y° Starr Chamber, & his adversaryes to be his judges against him: soe 
y' y® doe prevaile much now & y*® King g{torn] them much power & 
y® doe make use of it unto [torn] great disonner of God, soe that 
they are more like unto tirants then sivell men, & thoug Gods hand 
has been upon y* land thus, ther is noe signe of reformation atoll & 
what y® end will be y® Lord he knowes. Soe that my father he would 
have been with you long ere this tim if that my mother at but been 
soe forward as him, and my father he dose hear y‘ my sister has ane 
intent for to com over, which if shee dose it will much trouble him. 

Thus thanking you for all your kindnesses when that I was with 
you, which I hope I shall never be unmindfull of soe long as it shall 
pleas y* Lord to give me life & health, this with my serviss to my ant 
& my love unto all my cousens, in hast I rest 

Yours to command JAMES DOWNINGE. 
March th 12 [1639]. 





EN OG rag 







Indorsed by Gov. Winthrop, “ Cos® Ja: Downing.” 











James Downing, only son of Emmanuel Downing by his 
first wife, was named after his maternal grandfather, Sir ) 
James Ware, and came first to New England in 1630. Em- 
manuel Downing, writing to Governor Winthrop, November 
22, 1632, says : — 


“For my sonne James, I am sorrye to see that he writes a worse 
hand and more nonsence, in his last letters, then in the letters I re- 
ceived a yeare since. I doubt there is noe hope of his attaininge to 
any learning; therefore if he hath a mind to husbandry, or may be fitt 
to truck and playe the marchant, and his likinge stand thereunto, I 
would gladly know it, that accordingly he might spend his tyme therein, 
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for I thinke the tyme lost that he goes to schoole, and let my brother 
Winthrop ymploye him as his servant, as he shall thinke fitt.” } 


He is known to have been in New England in the early 
part of 1634, but between then and the latter part of 1635 
he returned to England. Under date of March 6, 1638, his 
step-mother, Lucy Downing, writes to her nephew, John 


Winthrop, Jr.: — 


“ M™ Peters is yet in Hollan and James Downinge with her, but we 
now daylie expect them. . . . M™ Peters and James are now come 
safe to us.” ? 


That James Downing was back in New England in 1638 is 
evidenced by his signature on June 28 of that year as a wit- 
ness to the quitclaim deed of the Ipswich Sagamore, a fac- 
simile of which is to be found in a* Sketch of John Winthrop 
the Younger” recently printed by the Ipswich Historical 
Society. 

In January, 1649, Emmanuel Downing writes from Salem to 
Governor Winthrop in Boston: — 


“T have a desire to match my sonne James to a maide that lives in 
M' Endicotts howse. . . . Shee is about 17 yeares of age. I desire 
much to see the yssue hereof and to match some of my elder children, 
because some thinke me to blame that none of them are disposed of. I 
have provided a verie good match for my neice Nab. Goade ; he is old 
Moulton his only sonne, a member of our Church, of 4 or 500" estate. 


If my sonns buisines proceede, I may about a moneth hence have both 
couples maried on a day.” ® 


The young lady was named Rebecca Cooper, but it appears 
doubtful whether the match came off, as on the Sth of 
February, 164%, Governor Endicott wrote Governor Winthrop 
about it as follows :— 


“T confesse I cannot freelie yeald thereunto for present, for theise 
grounds. First, the girle desires not to marry as yet. 2dlie, shee con- 
fesseth (which is the trueth) herselfe to be altogether yet unfitt for 
such a condition, shee being a verie gerle & but 15 yeares of age. 3dlie, 
when the man was moved to her, shee said shee could not like him. 
4thlie, you know it would be of ill report that a girle because shee hath 


1 4 Mass. Hist. Coll., vol. vi. pp. 40 b, 40c. 
2 6 ibid., vol. i. p. 21. 
3 4 ibid., vol. vi. pp. 56, 57. 
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some estate should be disposed of so younge, espetiallie not having any 


parents to choose for her. . . . Other things | shall tell you when we 
meete.”’ ! 


Nothing more appears to be known with certainty of James 
Downing, who is sometimes vaguely stated to have married 
and left issue. The sister mentioned in his letter was Mary 
Downing, who came to New England in 1633, and _subse- 
quently became first wife of Anthony Stoddard of Boston. 

“«M*™ Peiters” was Elizabeth Cooke, widow in 1623 of 
Edmund Reade of Wickford, co. Essex, but subsequently 
first wife of Rev. Hugh Peter, who is stated to have made her 
acquaintance when he was a school-teacher in Essex; but the 
date of the marriage does not appear to be known, though it 
must have preceded her daughter’s marriage to John Win- 
throp, Jr., in 1635. Before Hugh Peter went to New England 
he had been for some years a preacher in Rotterdam, and it 
would appear that his wife went to Holland in 163 to attend 
to affairs of his in his absence. The letter shows that she re- 
turned to England in March, 1638, and Hugh Peter married 
his second wife in the summer of 1639. The date of the first 
wife’s death must be sought for between these two periods, not 
improbably in 1637. The particulars may have been brought 
by the Downings when they came to New England early in 
1638, or they may have been contained in that portion of John 
Winthrop, Jr.’s correspondence, which, by tradition, perished 
in a fire in Boston about 1640. 

That Mrs. Peter at one time fully intended to join her hus- 
band in New England seems proved by the following passage 


in a letter from Lucy Downing to her nephew, John Winthrop, 
Jr., dated March 8, 1638 : — 


“Your mother Peters desires my neeces clothes * may staye till she 


goes over to you, because she hath some to send her both from hence 
and from Holland.” ® 


The foregoing letter of James Downing is the only one of 
his found among the Winthrop Papers, and was probably 


1 4 Mass. Hist. Coll., vol. vi. p. 144. 

2 That is to say, clothes which Mrs. J. Winthrop, Jr., then in New England, 
had sent to her mother Peter to get for her. 

3 5 Mass. Hist. Coll., vol. i. p. 9. 
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overlooked by Charles Deane and Hon. R. C. Winthrop, when 
they published the early selections, now nearly forty years 


ago. 


Rev. Dr. JAaMes DE NORMANDIE read the following paper : 


John Elwyn of Portsmouth. 


Thomas Elwyn was a graduate of Trinity College, Oxford, 
and afterwards came to this country, and read law in Phila- 
delphia. He married the only daughter of Governor Lang- 
don of Portsmouth, and their son, John Elwyn, the subject of 
this sketch, was born in Clifton, near Bristol, England, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1801. <A love for everything English was with this 
son an inheritance as well as a growth, for with great diffi- 
culty his parents, being on the Continent, made their way 
across the channel, that, as his mother said, she should never 
have a child born under the dominion of Bonaparte. The 
coast was guarded by a French fleet, and the passage was 
dangerous, but the admiral in command had, at Portsmouth, 
enjoyed the hospitality of Mrs. Elwyn’s father, Governor 
Langdon, and granted permission to pass the lines. Soon 
after his birth the family returned to Portsmouth and settled 
near the city, on the estate which Elwyn held at his death. 
At a later date his father purchased the house, now the 
*“ Rockingham,” then a private residence. Elwyn was ad- 
mitted to Harvard at the age of twelve. In college his attain- 
ments were regarded‘as so remarkable that Mr. Everett, then 
a tutor, took him around as a phenomenon. After graduating, 
he studied law with Mr. Webster and for a time with Mr. 
Mason, and in 1824 had an office in Boston, but never entered 
with any heartiness upon the work of his profession. It was 
about this time that he began to show a great fondness for 
walking, which continued until his death. He walked from 
3oston to Portsmouth in a day, leaving a companion who 
started with him, exhausted at Newburyport. He would 
start from Portsmouth after an early dinner and walk to New- 
buryport and back before bedtime. He set off in the depth 
of winter to walk through the White Hills; and once, with 
the thermometer 28° below zero, through New York, on to 
Michigan, to Missouri, and home after five months; and for 
the last twenty years of his life to the dwellers around Ports- 
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mouth no sight was more familiar than Mr. Elwyn on one of 
his pedestrian trips alone, or with one or two friends, who 
however gradually had to give up the long walks which to 
him were so easy. Gossip says that one night, when by a cruel 
vote of the aldermen the curfew bell was stopped after ring- 
ing from time beyond record, Elwyn having gone on his walk 
as usual with Judge Odell, and not hearing the bell which 
was their call to return, they kept on until in the early dawn 
they were taken up as tramps by the Newburyport police. 

For a time Elwyn gave some interest to politics, going to 
the Legislature and the Governor’s Council. There was a 
plan that Judge Woodbury should go as minister to Spain, and 
Elwyn with him as his Secretary of Legation ; but Woodbury 
went to the Supreme Court, and Elwyn spent the rest of his 
life in the quiet study of language. Of the modern languages 
he read, wrote, and spoke with readiness, French, Spanish, 
German, and Italian. He read and re-read, with deepening in- 
terest, the best Greek and Latin literature, and had a very 
respectable acquaintance with Hebrew, Sanscrit, Arabic, and 
Armenian, and enough of all the Slavonic dialects to make 
them serve his purpose of tracing words to their roots. His voice 
and enthusiasm in reading the Greek poets and philosophers 
were rare and fascinating. He translated the Koran entirely 
three times. He stopped at no expense in pursuing a fugitive 
word to its home, and I have known him to send for a book 
when his only use for it was to trace a single word, and when 
the bill of $150 came, to pay it, if with surprise, without 
regret. A large number of the works on philology in the 
old Athenzum at Portsmouth are his gifts, and are marked 
all over in his unmistakable handwriting with suggestions or 
corrections in etymology. 

I once had occasion to consult him in reference to the word 
“Shiloh” in the forty-ninth chapter of Genesis, which has 
been of such trouble to commentators and about which he has 
a good deal to say in his printed pamphlets; and the faithful- 
ness with which he had traced every speculation in regard to 
it, his acquaintance with the best commentators, and his 
knowledge of the journeyings of that word filled one with 
amazement, The seventh day was another subject upon which 
he seemed to have exhausted everything that had been written 
about it, 

48 
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He had a deep interest in the early history of this country, 
especially of the Piscataqua Settlement, and perhaps no one 
has known as much of everything relating to it. He had gone 
over and corrected the whole field, and every fact and inci- 
dent had a place in his marvellous memory. The Atheneum 
copy of Savage’s Genealogical Dictionary of New England is 
full of his notes referring to the persons in the Piscataqua 
Settlement. His wrath against some of the doings of the 
Bay Colony found expression in terms more severe than 
reverent, and this chiefly because he thought enough regard 
had not been given to the Church of England element at the 
Piscataqua. “ You know,” he said, “ I am a great Calvinist. I 
always liked so that faith of theirs in the entire surrender of 
the soul to God ; but when it comes to their practice, that the 
end justifies the means, I leave them. Why, damn them, 
they began with Jacob and Esau, and have been lying all the 
way down to the Bay Colony.” 

Mr. Elwyn had for some time a printer and a small printing- 
office in Portsmouth, and there he printed what he wished 
to of his studies in philology. It is doubtful if there is 
anything which will be of value to students, partly from his 
entire disregard of any acknowledged rules of punctuation, 
capitals, composition, or grammar. One pamphlet begins 
thus : — 


“Very friendly and tireless Reader: I wanted to see How wrong 
I should and should not be, a writing straight ahead and never looking 
behind me till I got through: such a deal of Our LANDER stuff too, so 
I kept only one gentleman at work in a little outhouse of his own all by 
himself... . For all the wrone text is My doings after all: me my 
own proof reader. . . . The fully understanding the Zend and San- 
skrit, Hebrew and Arab would throw a wonderful deal of new light I 
think on the Pentateuch. Some day belike I will try this in earnest. 
Very friendly Reader, the Text of these Pamphlets is hurt badly by 
my getting at last to write so many capitals but dealing all along with 
the worps themselves, I got a trick of hardly knowing it, of writing 
away in capitals as fast as the others, and would not bother the printer 
about letting them go.” 


Here is a passage about the Hebrew view of the future :— 


“Our great free thinkers say Moses says nothing about the Death- 
lessness of the soul, which is true, he does not, but why is it they never 
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tell us why he does not, for everybody he ever saw in his life, Believed 
it as much as I do: why he Meant to say nothing about it. He was 
brought up in a leading town of Osiris, brought up iu all the learning 
of the Egyptians, he could not help knowing the Book of the Dead by 
heart as well as I do our English Prayer Book, and the book turns 
upon NOTHING ELSE but the Deathlessness of the Soul, or rather our 
never Dying at all: he does not MEAN TO say anything: Everybody in 
every land he ever was in in his life did believe in the DEATHLESSNESS 
of the Soul: the metempsunkhoosis herself means this . . . means a 
EVERLASTING TRUTH, is only a children’s kind of way of saying you 
BELIEVE in things you NEVER saw.” 


Mr. Elwyn was a strict and devoted Churchman because it 
was to his English taste ; but his conduct in worship was not 
always quite as reverent as might be expected. His own 
rector would probably never have ventured upon any ex- 
planation of the original text without consulting his learned 
parishioner ; but if a stranger in the pulpit did so, Mr. Elwyn 
would take his Hebrew or Greek Scriptures, and walking up 
and down his pew, give what he thought was the true transla- 
tion with some added words, which, if they were the same 
that are usually heard in the pulpit, had from his lips a very 
different meaning. Once when a minister ventured to say 
that there was no instance outside of the Bible where one 
Supreme Being was spoken of, Mr. Elwyn said: “I sent him 
a large number of passages from the best Greek authors where 
6 Geos was used in that sense, but I rather think it was time 
wasted, for probably he could not read them, and if he could 
he probably did not know the difference between the singular 
and the plural.” 

An English writer says that “the study of languages rises 
under the light of true philology, like all high philosophy, 
into the very charms of poetry.” So there was in Mr. Elwyn 
a great leaning toward the harmony of language, a fine sense 
of rhythm, a true poetical taste. 

He found his chief companions in the past, but when he 
went into society, in the few homes where he was an ever- 
welcome guest, and where he threw off the habits of a recluse, 
0 One could reveal more true refinement, no one in conversa- 
tion could be more interesting. His opinions were the result 
of long deliberation, great research ; inflexibly held, and ex- 
pressed with no doubtful sound. If they were frequently 
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out of harmony with the American idea and taste, and turned 
with a longing to the institutions of England, they were held 
sincerely and unobtrusively. His descriptions of English 
places and scenery and customs, his familiarity with her best 
writers, his stores of learning came forth without effort and 
without show to the unwearying delight of his listeners. And 
beneath an exterior which seemed somewhat austere and in- 
different, as of one who lived alone, he could be as friendly 
and tender as a woman. If he lived in the past, he lived in 
the best of the past. If he was independent enough to be 
eccentric, he was independent enough to be true and real and 
himself. 

Being with him one day in one of the charming old man- 
sions of Portsmouth, the hostess said that her neighbor had 
sent her word he should shoot her pigeons which alighted on 
his windows. “ Perhaps,” said Elwyn, “he wouldn’t shoot 
them if you called them doves,” and then going backward and 
forward in the drawing-room, he repeated in the Hebrew, 
translating for our benefit several passages in the Scriptures 
referring to doves, — from the one that went forth from the 
ark and the one for whose wings the Psalmist sighed, and the 
doves of the prophet flying to their windows, to the dove of 
the New Testament, bearing the descending Spirit. 

If, as has often been claimed, the highest object of life and 
the chief end of religion are to find a patient endurance of 
pain and a quiet and fearless contemplation of death, Mr. 
Elwyn’s life was not in vain. 

Hearing that he was seriously ill, I went at once to see him. 
It was evident he was very low, but in its rapidity the disease 
had hardly abated his strength, and had not touched the vigor 
of his mind. “I wish,” he said, * some of you ministers could 
tell me how to be afraid of this thing, but I cannot. As I face 
it it seems to me just like taking a meal or going to sleep.” 

The next day I asked him how he had been passing the 
hours. He replied, “The suffering was so great all day, I 
could find no relief except in translating Aristotle. Bring me 
the book.’ I could not find it on his table. ‘ Perhaps in my 
pain I flung it on the bed.” He raised himself up, and in the 
folds of the great buffalo robe he kept for a covering I found 
his Aristotle and translation. ‘There,’ he said, “ you take 
the paper and let me read.” Opening the volume, he read in 
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a sonorous enthusiastic voice several passages, and turning 
with a smile, asked, “‘ Where is anything superior to that ? Do 
you read Aristotle?” ‘ No,” I said; “ I read a little of Plato 
day by day with my class.” ‘* Well,” he said, “ Plato is good, 
he begins his conversations with you just as if he was one of 
the common people, and before you think of it he has taken 
you into the seventh heaven; but Aristotle is there all the 
time. Plato is good, but Aristotle is the profounder thinker ; 
read Aristotle.’ I call that heroic for a man to forget the 
pangs of a distressing disease and the near approach of death 
over the best passages of Aristotle. 

The next day, and the last, I found him in less pain, and as 
he thought in the temporary relief, a little better; very grate- 
ful for his ** heavenly repose,” as he said again and again. 
** Do you remember those cases of healing by the prophets all 
the way down? Well, I believe they came generally from 
sublime neglect of the physicians.” 

Opening his eyes, and thinking I had seen his lips move, he 
said, ‘* I am not praying ”; and after a few minutes, “ No, I am 
not praying ; I am giving thanks. There is a vast difference 
in philology between the two.” At midnight he called for his 
Hebrew Bible and read some passages which seemed to him 
very beautiful and melodious 

His will is a curious paper. It begins thus, after the legal 
form : — 


“ There seems to be a little estate worth the gathering in of: careless 
it is to one through my whole life of money, wickedly careless you 
may say if you choose, though I never threw it very wilfully away 
I shall die much poorer than I might, for full very full my head 
always has been from my earliest babyhood of something or other else, 
and never of money, and I never could do two things at one time, still 
and notwithstanding I never once let my thinking about money stop 
at all nor slacken ever my book work nor head work of what kind 
soever it might be, still there is a little estate to gather in... . The 
whole is like to be getting always more, well then it is worth the 
looking after, it may well be set at a hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, is worth more than that to keep, and I want my heir to think 
he gets it, NoT from ME but his forefathers.” 


Mentioning his brother and sister and nephews, he says, — 


“Though none of us is rich but there ought to be already I should 
guess some six hundred thousand dollars amongst the whole at my 
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death even if soon, they are not like to be in want nor am I a man 
of fortune, I will not lengthen this instrument with complimentary 
legacies, 

“T leave though stz hundred dollars for every year of her life to 
Eliza Beck, she . . . was brought up on my old homestead, is she 
neither my wife nor my mistress, but my heirs must deal kindly with 
her to be as if she in some way belonged to me... . 

‘‘T should like my great nephew . . . to call himself Thomas Elwyn 
only ; the name of my father, and his own father, of my great grand- 
father, and I believe of my great great grandfather I know, all in Kent 
and yeomen of Kent from a very early day. ... 

“T should rather they would not sell any of these lands in Ports- 
mouth . . . it is a good way in the end this keeping of your father’s 
lands, it roots you deep in your own faith and where you rightest 
belong and helps keep you from the phantoms of the world; not 
that I mean a Idolatry of Feudalism, I hate though the restless 
predatory spirit of this day and this nation, here is from Jeremiah 
his thirty-fifth chapter: And Jeremiah said unto the house of the 
Rechabites, thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: be- 
cause ye have obeyed the commandment of Jonadab your father and 
done according unto all that he hath commanded you, therefore thus 
saith the Lord of hosts the God of Israel ; Jonadab the son of Rechab 
shall not want a man to stand before me forever . 

‘here is another, the harmony of the verse to me is almost heav- 
enly, it is one of the best and sweet of the Hebrews, and puts you 
in mind of our old Newengland way : 

“ And they buried him in the Borper of his INHERITANCE in 
Timnath-serah which is in mount Ephraim on the north side of the hill 


of Goash. 
“ My last Witt and Testament, Joun Etwyn.” 


So we buried him in the border of his inheritance. 


Dr. SAMUEL A. GREEN presented, in behalf of Mr. Robert 
C. Winthrop, Jr., a leaf in the handwriting of John Richards, 
which contains a summary of a part of the duties of a con- 
stable, and spoke in substance as follows: — 


Among the papers of our late associate Mr. Whitmore, was 
found a page of old writing which has been placed in my 
hands. Evidently it is connected with the manuscript Index 
of Colony Laws, on which he made a report at a meeting of 
this Society, on May 14, 1896. (See Proceedings, second series, 
XI. 8-17.) The two manuscripts were written by the same 
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hand, on the same kind of paper, and relate to the same sub- 
ject. At one time, from the creases, they seem to have been 
folded together, and the outer paper bears the indorsement 
**A Constable’s Duty.” It is known that these manuscripts 
are in the handwriting of John Richards, who was chosen a 
constable of the town of Boston, on March 8, 1657-8 ; and 
this abstract was made probably for his own use and conven- 
ience, about that period of time. The list of entries is rather 
an abstract or a summary of the duties of a constable than an 
index. <A second edition of the Colony Laws, printed in the 
year 1660, had at the end of the volume * An Alphabetical 
Table,” or index, and the first edition also may have had a 
similar Table. The heading “ Index of Laws,” printed in the 
Proceedings, does not appear in the original manuscript. 

This page of writing forms an interesting supplement to 
Mr. Whitmore’s report on the other list, and gives a few items 
in addition to those there presented. They will help some 
time to make a more complete collation of the missing volume, 
though it is possible that a copy of the first edition may yet 
turn up. Even fragmentary facts bearing on this early printed 
book are full of interest, and should be gathered up and 
saved, as they are of both bibliographical and _ historical 
value. 

Since this leaf came into my hands, I have learned that more 
than a year ago it was sent to Mr. Whitmore by Mr. Robert C. 
Winthrop, Jr., who gave the first part of the paper, on April 
9, 1896 ; and he authorizes me now to place it with the other 
part. John Richards was connected with the Winthrop family 
by marriage, and in this way the manuscript came down among 
the Winthrop papers. <A copy is as follows: — 


Page. 8. Title. Denying Scriptures. The marshall, or Constable ¥ 
warrant from magistrate shall haue power to app"hend any such 
offenders, who are to be Comitted to p’son &c. 

Pag. 10. Title Theft. When any goods are stolen from any, the 
Constable to search (by a warrant from Authority) in any sus- 
pected places or houses. & vppon search if he find it or pt of it, or 
ground of suspition appearing to him, he shall bring y® delinquent 
or suspected pty, to a magistrate to be delt w™ according to law. 

Pag. 12. Title. Const: Watch, The Watch to begin first of may. & 
end last of September. on y* penalty of five pounds. & not to con- 
sist of all or y° Greater pt of youthes, but able men. & y® select 
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men of Boston. Charlestowne, Salem, may order y* watch sooner. 
& continue it longer. 

Pag 17. ‘Title Watches. The Inhabitants to observe the charge of 
Constable. y* constable to give them in charge to examine night 
walkers after 10 oclock, if they give not a rationall acc? to secure 
them till morning, & then carry them before Authority. & if any 
deboist, or give not reasonable acc? or be in drinke to secure them 
¥ committm! or else till y* law be satisfyed. & see to all noyse in 
streets, & lights putt out. unlesse necessity require. 

Pag. 18. ‘Title Constables. ‘Ten pounds fine in boston for any that 
refuse to serve as Constable being chosen. the const : for time being 
to levy y* same P distresse by warrant from the selectmen. to be 
improved to towne stocke. other townes. 5" 

Pag 18. ‘Title. Keeping the lords day. All aboue 14 yeares that 
shall play. walk vncivilly. drinke goe from towne to towne, or a 
shipboard, sport or mispend precious time to be fined or whip [torn] 
Y Constable. for those y‘ are younger parents to fine for them. 

Page 20. Title Const. fees. Marshalls & Constables, to receive 154 
(& soe proportionably as miles encrease) for serving attatchm! not 
exceeding one mile. 3° thereof to be pd to m’ michison’ & Also to 
pay 3° out of every shilling, w® they shall levy by way of fines, or 
executions. 

Page. 24. The Constable ? order of magistrate to levy Clerke of 
writts fees for enrolling names if ptyes refuse to pay. 

Pag. 25. ‘Title Constables watches. It is in y* power of y® Select- 
men, or majo’ pt of them to order & dispose of s‘ watches. re- 
specting time, place, number, quality of psons, or else. 

Pag. 26. Title Assesm* The Constable is empowred, & enjoyned to 
collect rates & assessm‘ comitted to him ¥ the selectmen. provided 
it be ? warrant vnder their hands. 

Page. 14. 2 booke: title Profane Swearing. I[f] any pson sweare 
more oathes then one at a time before he remoue out of y* roome 
or company where he soe sweares. he shall pay the some of 20° 
the like for cursing as for swearing & multiplying curses. & in 
case they pay not forthw* they shall be whipt or comitted to prison 
till they pay. at discretion of magistrate or Co't &c. 

Page. 50. 1 booke. title Tobacco. if any smoake tobacco w''in 20 poles 
of any house or soe neer as may endanger y°® same or neer any 
barne corne, or hay cocke as may endanger y® same shall forfeit ten 
shillings for every such offence, beside damages. also 2° 6° forfeit 
if smoke is in comon house to p"judice to ma‘ of house or other 
guests. 


[Indorsed] A Constable’s Duty 


1 Edward Mitchelson, at this period Marshal General of the Colony. 
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Mr. JAMES SCHOULER read a paper entitled “ A Century’s 
Retrospect,” being a general survey of the progress of the last 
hundred years. 

Rev. Dr. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE read a very charming 
letter which purported to have been written from Nantucket, 
in 1745, by Ruth Starbuck Wentworth to her mother. It 
was sent to him from Saratoga, New York, where it was read 
at a dinner at the home of one of the Starbucks. A little 
note accompanied the copy, saying it was an ancestral letter 
that had been handed down from generation to generation 
through a chain of families. 

Remarks were made during the meeting by Messrs. ABNER 
C. GOODELL and ALBERT B. Hart. 

A new serial of the Proceedings, comprising the record of 
the October and November meetings, was ready for distribu- 
tion at this meeting. 
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JANUARY MEETING, 1901. 


THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 10th instant, 
at three o’clock, P.M.; the President in the chair. 

The record of the December meeting was read and approved ; 
and the Librarian read the list of donors-to the Library, and 
the Cabinet-keeper mentioned the gifts to the Cabinet. 

Mr. Thomas L. Livermore, of Boston, was elected a Resident 
Member, and Daniel C. Gilman, LL.D., of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, was elected a Corresponding Member. 

The PRESIDENT then said : — 


Had any one of those here at our November meeting, look- 
ing around the circle with a presentiment that the name of 
the occupant of one of the chairs would soon be stricken from 
our roll, thought to select that person, it may safely be said 
that almost the last who would have occurred to him would 
have been Governor Wolcott. He then filled almost ideally 
the position which Macbeth assigned to the Thane of Caw- 
dor, — a “ prosperous gentleman.” Elected Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts four yeats ago by the largest popular vote, and 
incomparably the largest majority, any occupant of our execu- 
tive chair ever received, he had, less than twelve months since, 
gracefully retired from his official position. Passing the last 
summer in Europe in the full enjoyment of an honorable leis- 
ure, he had received there and declined the nomination of 
Ambassador to Italy. In every respect his outlook, as his 
retrospect, was exceptionally bright. He had borne himself 
in his station to the general acceptance ; still in middle life, 
he had declined higher honors; and it may in moderation be 
said that there was nothing in the gift of Massachusetts, at 
least, to bestow, to which he might not fairly have looked for- 
ward or aspired. Yet to-day it devolves upon me to announce 
here his death under circumstances still fresh in the minds of 
all. In doing so, it is not my intention to pay any lengthy 
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tribute to him. That task will devolve upon another. Con- 
fining myself, therefore, to our custom in these cases, I shall 
merely refer to Roger Wolcott’s connection with this Society. 
He was elected at the Annual Meeting in April, 1884, that is, 
seventeen years ago the coming spring. Mr. Winthrop, then 
our President, was in the chair, and on that occasion he paid 
an elaborate and graceful tribute to Monsieur Mignet, the 
French historian. In the year 1887 Mr. Wolcott performed 
his first service in connection with the Society, filing a memoir 
of James M. Robbins, like himself, a resident of Milton. The 
same year he was put upon the Committee to nominate offi- 
cers, as also upon a Committee to prepare a volume of writings 
included among the Pickering Papers. Three years later, he 
became a member of the Council, on which he served the usual 
term, preparing and presenting the report for the year 1892. 
Meanwhile, in February, 1889, he had submitted an interest- 
ing paper on the equestrian statue of George III., which stood 
on the Bowling Green in New York. He also from time to 


time served upon other Committees. 

Governor Wolcott was, therefore, essentially a useful mem- 
ber of the Society, as membership goes. In no way pecu- 
liarly identified with it, he did his share of work. In the 


earlier days he was constant in his attendance at our meetings; 
though afterwards, during the long period he held the position 
of Lieutenant-Governor, and subsequently of Governor, his 
official duties interfered, and we saw him but rarely. His 
last appearance, as I have already mentioned, was at our meet- 
ing in November, immediately after his return from Europe. 
He was essentially one of those attractive, striking person- 
alities, handsome in face and frank in bearing, always a pleas- 
ure to meet ; and though he was seen here less frequently than 
we would have desired, the realization that we are to see him 
no more is to us also a source of deep regret. 

I have also to announce the death of one of our most 
distinguished Corresponding Members, Professor Moses Coit 
Tyler, who died at Ithaca on the 28th of December last. 
Mr. Tyler, as a Corresponding Member of the Society, ante- 
dated Governor Wolcott on our roll by five years, having been 
elected at the meeting held the 18th of February, 1879. In 
looking over the record of that meeting in connection with 
Professor Tyler’s death, the array of names I there found was 
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curiously suggestive of the quick passage of time, and of the 
rapidity with which figures and faces once very familiar van- 
ish into the dimness of the past. Mr. Winthrop presided over 
that meeting, and at it announced the deaths of two Resident 
Members, both of whom I had known all my earlier years, — 
Jacob Bigelow, at my birth and for many years afterwards 
my father’s family physician, and George 8. Hillard, whom I 
remember well since 1850. Dr. Holmes then delivered one 
of his suggestive and highly characteristic tributes to Mr. 
Hillard, which those who were so fortunate as to be present 
are not likely to have forgotten. On the same occasion Lev- 
erett Saltonstall, another whom I had known since college 
days, also contributed, in connection with Mr. Hillard, some 
of the most refreshing and vivid reminiscences of European 
travel as it was in his youth, when Europe was still to Amer- 
icans a rarely visited land, to which I remember to have 
listened. All I have named are memories now; and Professor 
Tyler has joined the goodly company. 

I am not aware that, as a Corresponding Member of the 
Society, Professor Tyler ever was present at one of our 
meetings, or contributed to our Proceedings otherwise than 
indirectly, through references by others to his works. Never- 


theless, few men were more familiar than he, if, indeed, any 
man in our number was so familiar, with the colonial and 
local literature of Massachusetts and New England. While, 
therefore, his death leaves no chair here vacant, and no sense 


of personal loss among us, it is an event truly regrettable so 
far as American literature and its history are concerned. 

I shall now ask Judge Lowell to speak of Governor 
Wolcott. 


Hon. Francis C. LOWELL spoke as follows : — 


Roger Wolcott served three years in the Common Council 
of Boston, three years in the Massachusetts House of Rep- 
resentatives, four years as Lieutenant-Governor, acting as 
Governor for nearly a year of this time, and three years as 
Governor. In the year of his retirement he declined the 
Italian embassy, and the harder and more honorable com- 
missionership to the Philippine Islands. He belonged to the 
Republican party. In 1884 he supported Mr, Cleveland, and, 
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so far as I know, he never expressed regret for this action. 
He recognized, however, that useful political service is ordi- 
narily impossible except to the member of a great political 
party, and he again took up his connection with the Repub- 
licans about 1886, partly because of his opinions on the tariff, 
and partly doubtless from the traditions and sympathies which 
affect most men in the choice of political associates. By 


his service as Lieutenant-Governor and Governor he was 
chiefly known. 

It is a misfortune of the American political system that 
here public service is strangely limited. One who has filled 
high office to the satisfaction of everybody and has always 
been elected by immense majorities, may find himself shelved 
by the mere lapse of a very few years, with no definite polit- 
ical future. Governor Wolcott had graduated from public 
office in Massachusetts, and his opportunity of entrance into 
the ordinary federal service was not only uncertain, but 
seemed for its bare possibility to depend upon the happen- 
ing of some event which he would by no means have wished 
to hasten. That the nation should often be unable to get the 
services of a good legislator without displacing another legis- 
lator more experienced, is a national misfortune. 

In the discharge of his duties his most marked character- 
istic was the delicacy of his conscience. To do what con- 
science seemed to order was not enough. Conscience must 
be examined, and its every scruple satisfied, before an impor- 
tant decision was reached. Once reached in this manner, it 
governed all his actions and was not easily reconsidered, 
though he had no obstinacy and little pride of judgment. 
This delicacy of conscience made him hesitate, and his hes- 
itation was sometimes taken for weakness or vacillation, 
which it was not. He was afraid of nothing but of doing 
wrong. By nature he was not a good politician, and though 
he learned much, to the end he lacked something in political 
judgment. He could not always select at once the considera- 
tion decisive of the question before him, and recognize the 
irrelevancy of arguments which obscured the true issue. A 
striking illustration of his temperament was the Martin case. 
A sounder politician would have seen at once — sounder poli- 
ticians did see —that the usefulness of the chairman of the 
Police Commission had come to an end, and that by his 
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own fault. Under these circumstances he must go, without 
regard to the degree of his fault or to the motives of those 
who sought his removal. Governor Wolcott hesitated, not 
from any doubt of the impropriety of his conduct, but anxious 
to give full effect to every consideration which made in favor 
of the accused official, and fearing lest removal might be pun- 
ishment too severe for his shortcomings. Those of us who 
believe that these considerations were irrelevant in decid- 
ing a question of administration, should remember that the 
Governor’s decision was what we would have had it, and that 
perhaps it carried the more weight from its deliberation. 

The office of Governor of Massachusetts is more important 
than some of us think, — much more important than it used 
to be. The Massachusetts system of government by commis- 
sions, be the system on the whole good or bad, depends for 
its suecess upon the appointing power. Here the Governor's 
scrupulosity stood him in good stead, and made his appoint- 
ments remarkably successful, though I do not think his 
judgment of men was unusually keen, 

The Governor has more to do than to make appointments 
to office. His influence on legislation is not measured by the 
number of his vetos. The knowledge that he would veto a bill 
if it got to him is far more potent than the rare exercise of his 
power. None but those who know the State House pretty well 
can understand all the political importance of a high-minded 
executive like Governor Wolcott. That he was ready to veto 
upon occasion was shown by his veto of the school tax bill. 
That he could use the fear of a veto to modify a bill objection- 
able in some respects, but containing, as he believed, a residuum 
of good, was shown by his treatment of the West End bill. In 
the last case some thought that he assumed functions belong- 
ing to the Legislature, but probably he did no more than 
advance a natural development of our institutions, Even 
Blacksione says, “It is highly necessary for preserving the 
balance of the constitution that the executive power should 
be a branch, though not the whole of the legislative.” The 
application of this principle may well have changed somewhat 
since the days of Blackstone. 

Democracy means something more than an equality of civil 
and political rights; it has something to say as well about 
rights and duties that are social. At present complete social 
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equality is an impossibility, because social distinctions actually 
exist. In many circumstances, however, social equality is as- 
sumed in a democracy where the opposite is assumed else- 
where ; and surely it is for the advantage of all that these 
occasions of social equality should be as frequent as possible, 
provided there is no loss of things more important. A public 
man is expected to assume a social equality more nearly com- 
plete than is expected from an ordinary citizen. In the at- 
tempt to do what is expected of him, a public man of good 
social position risks the dangers of aloofness, of condescension, 
and of vulgar familiarity. 

These dangers Governor Wolcott avoided by a rare dignity. 
Doubtless he was helped by a face and figure that should not 
be dwelt upon now, because a mere allusion to them greatly 
irritated him in his life. The secret of hs dignity was within. 
He treated brakemen and cab-drivers, and even ward politi- 
cians, as his equals, not by assuming for the moment their lan- 
guage or thoughts, but by assuming that for the moment they 
had the kindness and breeding and friendliness, the honesty 
and patriotism that were his ; and for the moment his assump- 
tion did not infrequently create the fact. 

The people of the Commonwealth loved him and were proud 
of him. How great were their pride and their love few of us 
know who live in these parts of Boston, It has been thought 
that a democracy tends to become envious of excellence, and 
by moments this may be true. But it is not true in the long 
run, at least where the democracy of Massachusetts is con- 
cerned. Here was aman who had everything esteemed in a 
different social order, — birth, position, beauty, wealth, an easy 
life, rather an early promotion to public office. The people 
did not love him in spite of these things ; they would not have 
bated a jot of them; they enjoyed his possession of them, feel- 
ing that his possession was partly theirs. The touch of for- 
mality in his manners they liked and approved. If he had 
done nothing else, Roger Wolcott would have done a great 


public service by showing that there is a single mode of ad- 
dress which fits all orders and conditions of men. He would 
have borne himself alike to Queen Victoria and to a beggar- 
woman, and both would have found his address perfectly 
fitting. He was an excellent vote-getter. Some machine poli- 
ticians disliked him, partly by reason of his merits, and partly, 
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perhaps, for that occasional want of political judgment which 
has been mentioned. More than once it was said that he 
would run badly for this or that reason, but the expectation 
was disappointed. He always ran well in Boston, and his per- 
sonality was attractive alike to the Yankee and to the Celt. 

This personal charm was of use to the Commonwealth. 
Often the appointing power does not easily find good men for 
public office; there is sometimes even greater difficulty in 
making them accept office when found. ‘Two friends of mine 
of different age and temperament left me on two different oc- 
casions to go to the Governor that they might decline an office 
he had tendered. When next we met, each admitted, perhaps 
a bit sheepishly, that the office had been accepted. This fac- 
ulty of the Governor became so well known that a man nomi- 
nated by him for office perceived that he must accept it or flee 
the State. 

After all, however, his greatest characteristic was goodness. 
Here I find it hard to speak the truth without seeming to ex- 
aggerate. That he was free from the grosser vices of public 
men is little, — from greed, cowardice, insincerity, and inordi- 
nate ambition. Indeed he was not sufficiently ambitious for a 
public man. He lacked that absorption in his chosen career 
which not improbably is needed for the highest success in any 
calling. From the petty faults of mankind he was remarkably 
free. When I think how many excellent men, industrious, 
honest, temperate, liberal, yet speak harshly of their neighbors, 
harbor thoughts ignoble and malicious, are passionate and im- 
patient, I marvel at him. I never heard him speak to the 
disadvantage of another, except from a sense of duty, with 
evident pain, and with all the moderation the case admitted. 
Habitually he thought no evil. Doubtless he fell far short of 
the ideal he set for himself, but it must be remembered that 
in guiding his life he had no help from the unwavering certi- 
tude of fanaticism, and found his duty only after thought and 
doubt and much patience. How long his name will last we do 
not know. He discharged the duties of his great office worthily 
and to the general approval of the people of Massachusetts. 
That they hoped to employ him further about the public busi- 
ness is manifest. Indeed, he died when they were expecting 
from him service greater than any he had yet rendered. There 
have been, and there are to-day greater men in Massachusetts 
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than was he, though none to-day, and perhaps none at any 
time, have been so universally loved. He was connected with 
no great cause or measure. The importance of a man does 
not, however, depend altogether upon ability or direct public 
service. The indirect service of character is also important. 
We read of a country gentleman who died nearly four hundred 
years ago, — no genius, not a statesman, not even a great gen- 
eral, yet because he was faithful, sincere, brave, courteous, and 
kind, his example has been more potent and illustrious than 
that of abler men. The Chevalier Bayard is well remembered 
to-day, though the men who then governed Kurope are almost 
forgotten, because in the eyes of the world he was a gentleman 
without fear and without reproach. 


Mr. BARRETT WENDELL said : — 


Moses Coit Tyler was elected a Corresponding Member 
of this Society at the February meeting in 1879. At that 
time he was professor of English Literature in the University 
of Michigan. Born in Connecticut in 1835, he had graduated 
at Yale in 1857; he had studied theology at Yale and at An- 
dover; he had been a Congregational minister at Pough- 
keepsie, New York, from 1860 to 1862; and he had been 
appointed to his professorship in 1867. Apart from his pro- 
fessional work as a minister and as ascholar, and from a year’s 
service as an editor of the “ Christian Union,” he had not been 
widely known before 1879. In that year appeared the first 
two volumes of his remarkable work concerning literature in 
America, entitled “ A History of American Literature during 
the Colonial Period.” These immediately assured him a place 
among the foremost American historians of histime. Eighteen 
years later, in 1897, appeared his scrupulously revised final 
edition of them, together with his two other volumes — “ A 
Literary History of the American Revolution ” — which have 
more than maintained the reputation assured by their prede- 
cessors. Meanwhile he had written the Life of Patrick Henry 
for the American Statesmen Series; and had published a short 
volume of essays chiefly concerning American writers of a pe- 
riod slightly subsequent to that covered in his greater work. 
His other numerous publications, all estimable, seem of minor 
importance. 

50 
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His professorship in Michigan lasted until 1881, when he 
became professor of American History at Cornell, an office 
which he retained to the end. About the time of his appoint- 
ment there, he became an Episcopalian; and in 1883 he was 
ordained to the Episcopal priesthood. He died at Ithaca, 
New York, on December 28, 1900. 

It seems probable that only those who have been compelled 
in some degree to follow Professor Tyler’s footsteps can begin 
to appreciate the faithful thoroughness of his historical work. 
Untiring in research, unfalteringly conscientious to the most 
minute detail, nor yet ever content until he had so mastered 
every phase of his subject that he could set: forth his results 
with luminous amenity, he has left for those who follow him 
through the boundless aridities of our earlier literature only 
the comparatively agreeable task of generalization, Whatever 
he actually did was done so well that it need never be done 
again. 

How far his unpublished work had proceeded is not yet 
generally known. Even if we have the unhappiness to dis- 
cover, however, that the books now in our possession are all 
with which he shall have enriched our historical literature, we 
may fairly term his work memorable. Among the countless 
writers who have dealt with the American Revolution, for one 
thing, he is very noteworthy; for he possessed such self-control 
and such power of sympathy as enabled him to treat with 
whole-hearted justice the passionate honesty of both sides. 
Loyalists and Revolutionists alike, whatever their errors, he 
shows to have been equally noble in their heroic devotion to 
principle. If any single word may sum up the work of such 
an historian, it is the word “ magnanimous.” 

We are so fortunate as to have with us to-day a member of 
this Society who enjoyed Professor Tyler’s personal friendship. 
I have been able only to record a debt which no writer on the 
literature of America can too unreservedly acknowledge. Dr. 
Donald will tell us of the man, in his habit as he lived. 


Rev. Dr. E. Wincnester DonAtp added a few extempo- 
raneous remarks with reference to the personal impression 
made on him by Dr. Tyler, and with reference to his methods 
of work. 


Mr. CHARLES Etrot Norton read some passages from an 
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autobiographical narrative by Mr. William Ward, the father 
of the late Mr. Thomas Wren Ward, long the respected 
agent in Boston of Baring Brothers & Co., and Treasurer of 
Harvard College. It is hoped that the whole of this nar- 
rative, which forms a portion of a volume privately printed 
by our honored fellow-citizen Mr. Samuel Gray Ward, now 
resident in Washington, may appear in the Proceedings of the 
Society. 

Mr. WinsLow WARREN communicated an original letter 
from Thomas Jefferson to General James Breckenridge, de- 
scribing the difficulties connected with planning and erecting 
the buildings for the University of Virginia. 


MonrIceLLo, July 8, 19, 


Dear Str, — Proposing within a few days to set out for Bedford, I 
think it a duty previously to state to you the progress and prospect of 
things at the University. You may perhaps remember that almost in 
the moment of our separation at the last meeting one of our colleagues 
proposed a change of a part of the plan of the grounds, so as to place 
the gardens of the Professors adjacent to the rear of their pavilions. 
The first aspect of the proposition presented to me a difficulty, which 
I then thought insuperable, to wit, that of the approach of carriages, 
wood-carts, &c., to the back of the buildings. Mr. Cabell’s desire, 
however, appeared so strong, and the object of it so proper, that, after 
separation, I undertook to examine & try whether it could not be 
accomplished ; and was happy to find it practicable by a change which 
was approved by Gen! Cocke, and since by Mr. Cabell who has been 
lately with me. I think it a real improvement, and the greater as by 
throwing the hotels and additional dormitories on a back street, it forms 
in fact the commencement of a regular town, capable of being enlarged 
to any extent which future circumstances may call for, 

My colleague of the committee of superintendance proposed another 
change, to wit. that the hotels and dormitories should be united in 
massive buildings of 2 or 3 stories high, on the back street. Had my 
judgment concurred in this alteration, I should not have thought our- 
selves competent to it as a committee of superintendance. The separa- 
tion of the students in different and unconnected rooms, by twos and 


threes, seems a fundamental of the plan. It was adopted by the first 
visitors of the central college, stated by them in their original report to 
the Governor as their patron, and by him laid before the legislature. 
It was approved and reported by the Commissioners of Rockfish Gap 
to the legislature. Of their opinion indeed we have no other evidence 


than their acting on it without directing a change. Not thinking there- 
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fore that the committee was competent to this change, I concurred in 
suspending the building of any hotel until the,visitors should have an 
opportunity of considering the subject ; aud instead of building one or 
two hotels, as they had directed, we concluded to begin the eastern 
range of pavilions, all agreeing that the ranges on each side of the lawn 
should be finished as begun. We thought too that the Visitors would 
not disapprove of this departure from their instructions, as these pavil- 
ions can be used for hotels until wanting for the Professors. 

We have adopted another measure, however, without their sanction, 
because it is in facta fuller execution of the principles expressed and 
acted on at their meeting ; and we are confident they would have adopted 
it had it then occurred. Their idea was to push the buildings to the ex- 
tent of all the funds we could command, Altho’ we had recieved the 
opinion of the Treasurer and literary board that we might command at 
any moment the whole donation for this year, yet it seems not to have 
occurred to any of us at the time that we might do the same the next 
year, and consequently draw it’s 15,000 D. on the 1* day of January 
next. The thought occurring afterwards, we have not hesitated to act 
on it; & we are proceeding to have 3 pavilions erected on the eastern 
range, with their appurtenant dormitories, in addition to the 4 built, 
or to be built on the western range, so that we may have 7 pavilions, 
with their dormitories, in progress this year, to be finished the 
next. 

Our principle being to employ the whole of our funds on the build- 
ings, I thought it so important to be preparing subjects for the Univer- 
sity by the time that should open, that I invited a Mr. Stack, a teacher 
of Latin & Greek of high recommendations, to come and set up a school 
in Charlottesville,.on his own account. He has done so, and answers 
my best expectations, by a style of instruction, critical and solid beyond 
any example I have ever known in this State, or indeed in the U. S. 
He recieved his education at Trinity College, Dublin, & appears to be 
a correct, modest, and estimable man. He teaches French also; and 
to give an opportunity to the students of acquiring the habit of speak- 
ing that language, we have got Laporte and his family from the Calf- 
pasture to establish a boardinghouse where nothing but French being 
permitted to be spoken his boarders begin already to ask for all their 
wants in that language, and to learn the ordinary phrases of familiar 
conversation. Mr. Stack has as yet but 14 or 15 pupils and Laporte 
9 boarders; but as soon as the present sessions in the schools of the 
State generally are ended and the youth liberated from their present 
engagements, we have reason to believe more will be offered than can 
be recieved ; and in this way I think we may have 50 to 100 subjects 
fully prepared to attend the scientific professors the moment the Univer- 
sity opens. I have recieved from London the offer of a Professor of 
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modern languages, of qualifications literary and moral so high as to 
merit our suffrage if we can get over the difficulty that French being 
the most important of the modern languages, Mr. Blatterman is not a 
native of France. Mr. Ticknor declines coming to us. I shall again 
try Mr. Bowditch, with some additional, but with not much final hope. 
We have the offer of a botanist of distinguished science, a Mr. Nuttal, 
but whether a native or not is not said. D* Cooper, his wife and family 
have certainly and strongly set their minds towards us. ‘The minerals 
of his collection have been selected, valued and packed to come on at 
the time prescribed. 

I had begun to despair of our two Italian sculptors, and enquired 
therefore of a Mr. Cardelli from Washington whether such as could 
carve an Ionic or Corinthian capitel could be had from that place. He 
informed me that they could at 3 D.a day. Luckily the two Italians 
arrived some days ago, after a sea passage of 90 days. They will cost 
us, passage and board included, about 2 D. a day, and are men of quite 
superior character. I was just setting off for Bedford to stay there 2 
months, but have deferred my departure till Mr. Brockenbrough can 
arrive here, in order to see them fixed and put under way, that the 
stone might be quarried and roughed out for them, so that they should 
be employed on difficult work only. 

Our works have gone on miserably slow, not a brick is yet laid. They 
are now, however, prepared to begin laying the Western Pavilion No. 1. 
Our advertisement for workmen could not be put into the papers until 
after the meeting of the visitors at the close of March. The offers 
from the undertakers of our own State were from 25 to 40 p.c. on the 
Philadelphia printed prices. We at length got an offer from Philadel- 
phia at 15 p. c. below the printed prices, & learnt the fact that when 
work abounds there the workmen are able to raise prices 10 or 15 p. c. 
above these, and when work is scarce the employers are able to beat 
them down to 10 or 15 below the printed prices, which, however, if 
continued soon breaks them. We did not think it either our duty or 
interest to break our workmen, and considering the printed as the fair 
living prices we agreed to give them. An undertaker came on to see 
the extent of the work we had to do. This brought our own people 
down to the same prices. So we assigned to them the completion of the 
Western range, and to the Philadelphians the Eastern. These, 20 in 
number, arrived at Richmond some days ago, and are expected here 
this day. We shall now have about 100 hands at work. I am in hopes 
the convenience of talking over and settling our business here at our 
leisure will be an inducement to you to make this your head quarters at 
our next meeting, in addition to the gratification it will be to me to 
have you here, and [ salute you with great friendship & respect. 

Tu: JEFFERSON, 
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P.S. July 11. A vast embarrassment has this moment befallen us. 
Our two Italians examined our quarry yesterday, and pronounced it 
impossible to make of it an Ionic or Corinthian capitel, and they can 
work only in these ornamental parts, & not at all in plain work. I 
was never so nonplussed. They have cost us a great deal of money, & 
how to avoid it’s becoming a loss, & how to get our work done, is the 
difficulty. I shall consult with Mr. Brockenbrough on it to-day & 
depart to-morrow. 


Porvar Forest, July 16. Ihave brought my letter to this place, 
open for the insertion of a2" P.S. I left the Italians making trial 
whether our stone would stand the cutting the leaves of a Corinthian 
eapitel. If it does not, they will go to work on the [onic capitels for 
which it will answer, and we must get stone elsewhere for the Corin- 
thian, of which order we have only 2 pavilions of 4 columns each, 4 
pavilions Ionic, and 4 Doric. The Philadelphians had arrived at the 
University, & had [torn] to work. 


General BRECKENRIDGE. 
Mr. CHARLES C. SMITH spoke in substance as follows : — 


It will be remembered that at our November meeting I 
communicated from the Story Papers a large and interesting 
collection of letters from Chief Justice Marshall to Mr, Justice 
Story. This afternoon I desire to make a further communica- 
tion of letters from the same source; and in printing them I 
will, as in the former case, add such explanatory notes as may 
seem desirable. The first collection comprises twenty letters 
from Daniel Webster to Mr. Justice Story, the earliest bearing 
date December 9, 1816, and the latest having been written in 
July, 1842, when the whole country was greatly excited over 
the case of Alexander McLeod. These letters are of the greater 
interest from the fact that in Mr. Fletcher Webster’s Corre- 
spondence of his father there is no letter to Judge Story of a 
later date than August 11, 1830, and in Mr. W. W. Story’s 
Life and Letters of his father, there is only one letter from 
Mr. Webster. That letter is without date, but was written 
in 1837, 

To these is added a letter from Judge Story to Mr. Webster 
written shortly after the first election of the latter to the 
United States Senate. The letters, now printed for the first 
time, show how close and long continued was the intimacy 
between these two eminent men. 
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Besides the Webster letters I desire also to communicate 
ten letters from Chancellor Kent to Judge Story, covering the 
period from August, 1819, to June, 1845, and a letter to Mr. 
William W. Story, written after his father’s death, together 
with four short letters from Mr. Justice Story to Chancellor 
Kent, which seem worthy of preservation in our Proceedings. 


WasuHinerTon, Decr. 9, 1816. 

Dear Sir, — The Bill you did me the favor to enclose to me I have 
laid before the Judiciary Com’, & they will probably report it, unless 
they should incorporate its provisious into a gen' Bill. It is possible 
that the urgent necessity of the case, & the recommendation of the 
Presid‘ together, may induce Congress to act on the subject of the 
Judiciary. If any alterations in the Bill reported last year have oc- 
curred to you, I would be greatly obliged to you if you would suggest 
them.? 

The Committee will report a Bankruptcy Bill in a few days, & some 
of us are determined to bring the House to act upon it one way or the 
other. If the Bill should pass at all, I fancy it will not pass before the 
first of February ; but I should nevertheless thank you to forward me 
any suggestions that may occur to you for altering any part of the Bill 
as reported last year.?’_ My own notion is, to limit as far as may be the 
description of persons liable to the Act, so as to shut out shoemakers, 
tailors & other artificers, & to confine the Bill to such as are really & 
substantially merchants & traders. If, however, the Bill should find 
more friends, by being more geueral, I w* not object to giving it that 
shape. 

You observe the President’s recommendation for a new organization 
of the Courts. I presume he intends something like the old circuit sys- 
tem. I have asked several gentlemen of the Republican side if they 
intend to act on this part of the message & revive the old law. They 
shake their heads, & say, “ Spare us! spare us!” In truth, I believe 
a little more confidence among the members, &, if you will allow me to 
say so, a little larger & more liberal policy in the Executive would even 
now effect this very desirable object. On the one part, no false pride 
should prevent a recurrence to a system once repudiated; & on the 
other, there should be no reproach for having once abolished an insti- 
tution now admitted to be useful. And when it is considered that for 
fifteen years executive appointments, at least in New England, have, 
with no one exception, as far as I know, been confined within certain 
known limits, it is very natural, & perhaps not very unreasonable, that 
when our folks are called on to vote for the creation of new & impor- 


1 See Story’s “ Life and Letters of Joseph Story,” vol. i. pp. 293 et seq. 
2 See ibid., vol. i. pp. 271, 272. 
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tant judicial offices there should be an understanding that the appoint- 
ments should be made on liberal principles. I agree that it is very 
difficult to bring all this about; but I am nevertheless fully of opinion 
that nothing of great utility to the country can be effected without some 
such conciliation of sentiments & feelings. For my part, my dear Sir, 
I am very glad to find myself so near the close of the short period of my 
public engagements. And tho’ I would willingly fill up the little rem- 


nant with some effort for the general good I shall see the sun go down 
on the third of March with unusual cheerfulness.’ 
Pardon me for so long a letter, & believe me to be with great re- 


gard, 7 
Yrs. D. WEBSTER. 


Hoiible Joseph Story. Salem. 
Boston, Thursday Eve. [March —, 1819.] 


My pEAR Sir, — We have been looking for you for two or three 
days; but on sending to the marshall’s to-day, he sent me word you 
were at home unwell. So I have been considering whether I ought 
not to write you to tell you how glad we should be [to] see you here, 
if you should find it convenient to come up. I send you a few English 
newspapers which may amuse you. Ch. Baron Richards, it seems, is 
appointed by letters patent Prolocutor of the House of Lords during the 
absence of the Ld. Chancellor from indisposition.* Perhaps this shows 
who is to be Ld. Eldon’s successor. 

I have no new law books; Wells & Lilley expect some by an early 
arrival. 

One of the things I wish to see you most about relates to our College 
book. Arrangements are made to print it in Exeter. Judge Smith 
will see to the N. H. case; the proofs of the opinions of the Judges 
will be sent to you, & of the rest of the Washington case probably to 
me. At any rate you are to see the proofs of the Opinions. Lest the 
book should not get on fast enough for Wheaton, I intend to have the 
opinions copied immediately. But before they are copied, I wish to go 
over the Chief's & Judge W’s with you, & to see that every word & 
letter be right. On this account I wish to see you for two hours soon. 
If you cannot come up, I must go to Salem, which is not quite conven- 


1 Mr. Webster was a member of the House of Representatives, from New 
Hampshire, from 1813 to 1817. He removed to Boston in the summer of 1816. 

2 Sir Richard Richards, Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, was appointed 
Speaker of the House of Lords, Jan. 8, 1819. 

8 The reference is to Timothy Farrar’s “ Report of the Case of the Trustees 
of Dartmouth College against William H. Woodward.” The “ Advertisement” 
prefixed to the volume is dated August, 1819, but curiously enough the title-page 
is without date. 
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ient, as Judge Jackson’ is holding our N. P. 


let me hear from you. 


court at this time. Pray 
Yrs. as ever. D. WEBSTER. 


P.S. The opinion in the Bank cause is universally praised. Indeed, 
I think it admirable.? Great things have been done this session. I 
send a N. York paper, in which you will see what Judge Todd has 
been about, if you have not seen it before. 


Hon. Joseph Story. Salem, Mass. 
Boston, April 5, 1822. 

My pear Sir, —I will be greatly obliged to you to send up an 
Order appointing William Minot, Esq', & William P. Mason, Esq‘, Com- 
missioners to take depositions in all cases in the Circuit Court, accord- 
ing to the rules of court provided for such cases. If you wish it, I will 
show the order to Judge Davis for his approbation, before I get the 
Clerk to record it, I am now ready to go to work on my Memorials & 
this is a measure of previous necessity. 

We are in great confusion here about Mayor.* Mr. Quincy has set 
up as a candidate, & is supported by the Democrats, the wooden build- 
ers, & the middling interests. At a large meeting last evening called a 
Federal Caucus, 170 votes were given for Quincy & 175 for Otis. 
Some of Q’s friends said the majority was so small they should not feel 
bound by the vote! It is therefore probable he will still be supported, 
& if so all the Democrats will vote for him, & he will be chosen. I 
think Mr. Otis’ friends will withdraw his name from the unworthy 
controversy. 

A man of forty is a fool to wonder at any thing, & yet one is in 
danger of committing this folly when he sees Mr. Quincy the very 
darling of Boston Democracy. 

Nil admirari. 


Yrs. Eh We 


Hon. Joseph Story. Salem. 
Boston, Saturday noon. [April 6, 1822. 


My pear Srr, — Judge Davis has signed or assented to the order, 
& it is handed to the Clerk. I did not expect or wish it to be exclusive 


1 Charles Jackson (born May 31, 1775; died Dec. 18, 1855) was at this time 
one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 

2 See letters from Chief Justice Marshall to Mr. Justice Story, ante, pp. 324, 
325. 

8 This was the first election for mayor of Boston. Both Harrison Gray Otis 
and Josiah Quincy were warmly supported for the office; but at the first trial, 
April 8, neither had a majority, and both withdrew from the contest. At the next 
trial, April 16, John Phillips was elected the first mayor. See Memorial History 
of Boston, vol. iii. p. 224; Quincy’s Municipal History, p. 41. 
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of any other appointment ; & if any other appointment should be made 
have no objection to give to any other person thus appointed a portion 
of the business in which I am concerned. 

Mr. Prescott is engaged with the College on Tuesday.’ He has 
promised to dine with me on Wednesday, & I hope you will find that 
day agreeable to you. Pray come up on Wednesday, because I want 
more of you than I shall get if you dine with me the day you go home. 
Mrs. S. & Mrs. W. will not have half time enough to talk ! 

We are in a deplorable state here. Nothing seems practicable but 
to go forward & support Mr. O., & probably be beaten. Mr. Q. has 
opposed the City from the beginning! He now wraps himself up in 
mystery & importance. None of his old friends can get audience with 
him, tho’ I have no doubt a very active communication exists between 
him & a certain other quarter. 

There will be a vigorous effort made for Mr. O., let the event be 
what it will. 


Yrs D, W. 


Hlonble. Judge Story. Salem. 
Dorcuester, Friday morning. [September —, 1822.] 

Dear Str, —I rec" your letter desiring me to be ready to render 
professional assistance, if it should be necessary, to L' Story, with which 
I shall most readily comply. I also wrote a note expressive of your 
wish to Mr. Prescott. For two or three days I have not been much 
in town, not having been very well & being willing to sit down a while 
without the sight of a client. I find I am growing rusty in general 
knowledge, & unless I can find or make some leisure from my office, I 
shall shortly be neither more nor less than an attorney. 

I send you two or three English newspapers which contain the con- 
versations in H. C. on the subject of Piracy. You will see among 
other things that the Admiralty has gone pretty far in instructions to 
search suspicious vessels, 

I learn that Spencer Roane is dead.? I should not be surprised if 
P. P. Barbour should be appointed to the vacant place. I have under- 
stood his ultimate object is to be a Judge, & his notions on some leading 
topics are very likely to recommend him to the Virginia Assembly. In 
addition to which it would seem probable that Mr. Clay may be a dan- 
gerous rival for the chair in the next Congress, 

Mr. Tazewell left here on Tuesday. He was very desirous to go to 
Salem, if time would have allowed, & very much obliged to you for 
your kindness in inviting him. 

1 Judge William Prescott was one of the Fellows of Harvard College from 1820 
to 1826. 

2 He died at Sharon Springs, Virginia, Sept. 4, 1822. 
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Mrs. W. desires me to give great love to Mrs. Story. She was 
much disappointed in not seeing her when your Court sat last. Our 
hopes now repose on the Oct. Term. 

Such a day as we had at Phillips! I shall be afraid ever to go 
again, lest it should be a great falling off. 

Yrs truly. D. WeBsTER. 


To the Hoible Joseph Story. Salem. 
Boston, Dect 18, 1822 

Dear Sir, —I meant to have written you earlier, to let you & Mrs. 
S. know that we got well home, & found all well. What of my dissipa- 
tion at Salem & other smaller causes, I have had a return of my cold, 
but not so as to keep me indoors. Mrs. W. thinks she passed a delight- 
ful week at Salem & I do not differ with [her ?] on that point. 

The laughter-moving Mathews will no doubt be here this week, & 
probably the first or middle of next will be a good time for Mrs. S. & 
yourself to come & see him. We shall give you farther notice, & hold 
you to the spirit & letter of the contract, “ We four & no more.” 

Mr. Shaw having at length sent you his argument, I suppose you will 
soon be able to send up an opinion in Barrett v. Goddard.' There are 
reasons, mihi pertinentes, which lead me to wish an early judgment in 
that case. If you will enclose your communication to the Clerk to me, 
I will present it. 

I took the liberty, my dear Sir, to ask your attention to the conclud- 
ing part of your opinion in Tappan’s case.” I think a little more full 
exposition of the reasons which prevent the application of some of the 
principles decided to that case would be useful. The merchants are 
hard pressed to understand why there should be so much good law on 
one side, & the decision on the other. The opinion has not yet been 
printed, & altho’ it is now better understood, yet when I came home 
from Salem I found as great a diversity of opinion as to which way the 
cause was decided as ever there was about the place or manner in which 
Sir Peter Teazle was wounded. 

We shall be very glad to hear from you, & to learn that Mrs. S. is 


quite well of her cold. 
Yours most truly. D. WEBSTER. 


The good creature, I. P. D., has put a cask of excellent wine at 4.25 
per gallon into Mr. Blake’s cellar for I. S., I. P. D.,G. B. & D. W. in 


1 Mr. Webster was not of counsel in this case, which was argued in October, 
1822. (See 3 Mason’s Reports, 107-116.) 

2 John Tappan in Error v. United States (2 Mason’s Reports, 393-407). It was 
argued at the May term, 1822, and was decided against the appellant. Phillips 
and Webster were his counsel. 
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equal quarter parts.’ He has also, I believe, a couple of dozen for you 
which is old & excellent. 


To the Honble Joseph Story, Associate Jus. Sup. Court of U. States. 


Salem, Massa”. 
Wasuincton, Ap. 6 [1823.] 


Dear Srr,—I was happy to learn from Mrs. W. that you had 
heen heard of, passing thro’ Boston, & trust you found all safe & well at 


home. After two long journies & a long court, it must be quite agree- 
able to you to sit down a little time for rest & repose. I expect to 
follow your footsteps in a week or ten days, if my affairs get on as fast 
as I now hope. 

You will naturally be anxious to know whether any thing is done 


here as yet in relation to the appointment of your associate upon the 


Bench.2 No appointment has been made. Mr. Thompson will be 
appointed if he chuses to take the office, but he has not made up his 
mind, as I understand, as yet so todo. If called on now to decide, it 
is said he will decline. I cannot account for his hesitation but on a 
supposition, which I have heard suggested, but cannot credit, that he 


thinks it possible events may throw another & a higher office in his way. 


When a man finds himself in a situation he hardly ever dreamed of, 
he is apt to take it for granted that he is a favorite of fortune, & to pre- 
sume that his blind patroness may have yet greater things in reserve 
for him. 


In the event of his finally declining, those now talked of as promi- 


nent candidates are, J. Kent & Ambrose Spencer. If a nomination 
were now to be made, I think it would be the former of these two 
names, altho’ there are whe wish to give a decided rebuke to the Buck- 
tails of N. York by appointing Mr. Spencer. What time may produce 
no one can say. Mr. Tazewell & some others have mentioned Mr. 
Macon’s name to the Executive. Jf he lived in the cirewit, I verily be- 
lieve he would at this peculiar moment be appointed. There are two of 
the President’s advisers who would, I think, give him a decided prefer- 
ence, if locality could be safely disregarded. 

On the whole, my expectation is that the appointment will be delayed, 
& that, in the end, Mr. Thompson will take it. 


1 Three of the four persons indicated by these initials were Isaac P. Davis, 
George Blake, and Daniel Webster. Isaac P. Davis (born Oct. 7, 1771; died 
Jan. 13, 1855) was a very intimate friend of Mr. Webster, and to him the second 
volume of Mr. Webster’s Works was dedicated. George Blake (born March 2, 
1769; died Oct. 6, 1841) was at this time United States District Attorney. 

2 To fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Mr. Justice Livingston. See 
ante, p. 333 n. 

® The popular designation of the political party in New York which was 
opposed to DeWitt Clinton and the system of internal improvements. See 
Hammond’s Political History of New York, vol. i. pp. 450, 451, 
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We have nothing here, I believe, interesting, except the recent news 
from Europe. Opinion here seems to be that England must, sooner or 
later, take the part of Spain, if France should not crush her at the first 
blow, of which I see no great probability, judging by the tardy move- 
ment of her army. It was not so under Buonaparte’s reign. 

I am in some trouble in relation to the case of Williams vs. Reid in 
the Maine Circuit Court. It will not be possible for me to get [home] 


in season to be there, especially as the Court is brought forward a 


week. I have written to Mr. Williams to that effect, & he & Mr. 
Greenleaf must manage as well as they can. 

David B. Ogden is here, having been home & returned. Almost 
every body else is gone. I am thro’ all laborious duty here for the 


present & am only waiting the decision of my cases. Give my love to 
Mrs. 8. & yr. children. 


Yours always. D. WEBSTER. 


Honble Joseph Story. Salem. 
Boston, Saturday Morning [Nov. 19, 1825.] 


Dear Sir, —I regret not to have seen you, altho’ I have nothing 


very particular to communicate. I should feel greatly obliged to you 


if in the multitude of your concerns you could find time to make a dft. 
of a Bankrupt Law. I am pledged to do something on that subject & 
mean to bring it forward early in the session. The fewer the words in 
which the bill can be drawn the better. As far as convenient please 


place references in margin. 


If any thing occurs to you on the subject of the re-organization of 
the Courts, please let me hear from you fully; and on all subjects, my 
dear Sir, the oftener & the more at large you write me, the more I 
shall feel obliged. Pray give my parting respects to Mrs. Story. I go 
at 1 o’clock. 

Yours always mo. truly. Dan’ Wesster, 


Honble. Joseph Story. Salem. 


Boston, April 16, [1827.] 
Dear Sir, — Will you have the goodness to give me one hour of 
your valuable life. Let it be devoted t» furnishing me with hints & 


authorities to the following point, viz. 
That a right to navigate the upper part of a river (say the S' Law- 
rence) draws after it a right to go to the ocean. 
Whatever you think or find on this matter let me know by Wednes- 
day or Thursday. 
Yr. troublesome friend. D. WesstTeER. 


How do you like the English mission ?? 


1 Albert Gallatin was Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from 
the United States to Great Britain from May, 1826, to October, 1827. 
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Hon. Joseph Story. Salem. 
[ Boston, Sept. 5, 1829.] 

My pEAR Sir, —I find it quite impossible to recal the recollection 
of my observations. I spoke without preparation & without notes, & 
if I were now to undertake to write off any thing it would be just as 
likely to be what I did not, as what I did, say. Besides, “‘ enough is 
as good as a feast.” The provision for the day was with you, & you 
did your duty. While the sun shines we need no little twinklers in 
the skies. Your discourse was the intellectual feast of the occasion. 
The rest was talk, talk; and at least my part of it may as well be 
forgotten as not. At any rate I cannot recal it. “I remember a mass 
of things, but nothing distinctly ; a speech but nothing wherefore.” 

The Daily of this morning speaks the exact feeling which we all 
brought away of your admirable discourse.’ 

Sic itur ad astra. 

Yrs. always faithfully. D. WeBsTER. 


WasuineTon, April 10, [1830.] 


My pear Sir, —I send you an Ohio paper, that you may see how 
these rough sons of the West abuse the sacred Bench as well as the 
not-to-be-cared-for Bar. 

You do not know what trouble we were in he[re]about, having 
learned that you ran into the storm on the Sound. Now, however, 
that we learn you got well thro’ it, we are vexed with ourselves for 
having felt anxiety on the subject, since you have not taken the trouble 
to tell us whether you were dead or alive. How you will settle this 
omission with a certain person is more than I can tell. 

I have not been in the Senate for a week, having been kept at home 
by a most severe cold. I thought often of the precedent of your case. 
To-day I feel much better, & hope & expect to be in the Capitol on 
Monday. Little has been done for ten days, but to talk about Indians. 
Mr. Frelinghuysen? has made, it is said, a very able speech, tho’ not 
so immediately impressive as it might have been, had he had, or used, 
less documentary material. There is nothing like laying down the law 
right off & strait forward. However, Mr. F’s object required him to 
take a survey of our history on Indian affairs, & he is understood to 
have done it very ably. 


1 The reference is to a complimentary dinner given to Judge Story at Salem 
Sept. 5, 1829, on occasion of his removal to Cambridge. Mr. Webster was one 
of the speakers at the dinner. A week before he had presided at a dinner at 
Porter’s Hotel, after the delivery of Judge Story’s inaugural address as Dane 
Professor of Law in Harvard University. 

* Theodore Frelinghuysen, a Senator from New Jersey from 1829 to 1835. His 
speech occupied parts of three days in delivery. 
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1 Their fate is as 


Monday we shall probably take up the printers. 
uncertain as ever. 

I am, my dear Sir, exceedingly homesick. I shall even try to get 
away if possible before the adjournment, but know not whether I shall 
be able. I write to those with whom I am connected in suits in the 
Circuit Court, that unless it shall be found convenient to continue, I 
will stipulate to attend the trials, if we can fix on an adjourned session 
for ab‘ the 20" June, say soon after yr. return from R. I. 

Things continue in a great state of uncertainty here. There is no 
principle of cohesion, & all this attempt to bring Richard into the field 
again is only that there may be a name under which all can rally. 
There is no thing, nor system of things, which all can agree to. 

With my best regards to Mrs. Story & Mrs. Webster’s respects to her 
& to yourself, 

I am, always truly, Dan’ WEBSTER. 

Hon. Jos. Story. 


Hon. Joseph Story, Cambridge, Mass. 
Friday Mor’g, Savem, [Aug. 6, 1830.] 

Dear Sir, —If we prove F. Knapp a conspirator in the plan of the 
murder, as one who was deeply concerned in it, & it does not appear 
that any accessary part was assigned to him, such as to pay, procure 
weapons, or other like thing, and the murder is found to have been com- 
mitted by the conspirators, or some of them, but no direct proof who 
was or who was not present, is not F. Knapp to be deemed a prinetpal, 
unless he can prove himself so remote from the locus in quo as to show 
him an accessary only ? Suppose two men are overheard to propose to 


kill a third by poison, — they go together to a shop to buy arsenic, — 
the man is found poisoned, & with arsenic, & killed ; are not both neces- 
sarily to be regarded as principals, unless one can prove that the other 


actually administered the poison, he being not present.? 


1 An examination of the Senate Journals fails to show that the case of the 
“printers” came up as Mr. Webster anticipated that it would. The reference 
is probably to the proposed publication, by Gales & Seaton, of “a compilation of 
public documents.” Jan. 29, 1850, the Senate passed a resolution authorizing a 
subscription to the work. Feb. 1, a resolution was introduced, and referred to 
the Committee on the Library, postponing the subscription; and on Feb. 25 the 
Committee reported in favor of rescinding the resolution of Jan. 29. Action on 
this report was postponed from time to time; but finally, May 17, it was voted, 
24 to 21, to repeal the resolution. In the following year an Act of Congress was 
passed, authorizing a subscription to the “compilation of Congressional Docu- 
ments proposed to be published by Gales & Seaton,” under the authority of 
which their well-known collection of “ American State Papers” was prepared 
and printed. Mr. Webster was much interested in the publication of these 
documents. 

2 John Francis Knapp was convicted as a principal, and his brother, Joseph 
J. Knapp, Jr., as an accessory. Both were executed. 
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I pray you collect your thoughts on this point, look to the cases, if 
convenient, & I will send to you, or more probably see you, on Sunday. 
I have not found a letter from you here, tho’ I have daily applied at 
the P. Office. But we have got along on the point suggested to you 


the other day very well. 
Yrs. D. WEBSTER. 


Hon. Joseph Story. Cambridge. 
Boston, Sept. 18, 1830. 


My pear Sir, — From the accounts which I have rec’ of the state 
of your health, I have supposed it hardly probable you would go to 
Wiscassett. I am a little interested to know how this may be, as Mr. 
Gray desires me to go down for a cause in which his family is inter- 
ested, & I should not think of going unless you are to be there. My 
sincere advice to you, my dear Sir, is not to go. The weather is cold, 
& you may in some degree expose yourself, even with the utmost care. 
Your health is every thing to yourself, your friends, & the public; & 
all things else must yield to it. You must allow me to repeat what I 
have said to you ore tenus, that I have felt great concern about you ever 
since I saw what degree of labor you was bestowing on this Law School. 
There is a limit to what the strongest can do. I pray you be persuaded 
to diminish your labors. I beg this of you out of the depths of my re- 
gard & affection. For all our sakes spare yourself. 

Mr. Kinsman will bring back information from you ab‘ your attend- 
ing the Maine circuit. If you are not perfectly well do not go. It is 
of no consequence that you was not at Portland in May. All pressing 
business was done then, & will be done now, without you. 

I am, dear Sir, with the utmost attachment, 

Yrs. D. WEBSTER. 


Saturday Mor’g, July 21, [1832.] Bosron. 

My pear Sir, —I came to town last eve’, & go off this morning 
at 8 o'clock, to Marshfield. I shall stay there some days, & intend 
during that period to correct the notes of my speech on the Veto mes- 
sage. You have seen that message. My wish is to give a full answer 
to its trash on the Constitutional question. That is Taney’s work. The 
argument, you perceive is, that some powers of the Bank are not neces- 
sary, & so not Constitutional. Now, my dear Sir, the object of this is 
to request you to turn to the message, read this part of it, & give me in 
a letter of three pages a close & conclusive confutation, in your way, 
of all its nonsense in this particular. It will take you less than half an 


1 Speech delivered in the Senate of the United States, July 11, 1832. See 
Works of Daniel Webster, vol. iii. pp. 416-447 
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hour. Pray direct it to me at Marshfield, & let me have it, if possible, 
in two or three days. If you could get it into the Boston P. Office by 
4 o’clock, Monday p. M., in that case I shall receive it on Tuesday, 
which will be in season. 

When I come to town, I shall come & see you. I have been unwell 
for three weeks, quite run down. I am going to the seacoast for the 
purpose of recruiting. 


Yrs. always. Dan* WEBSTER. 


Hon, Joseph Story. Cambridge, Mass. 
PHILADELPHIA, Decr. 27, 1832. 


D* Sir, —I learn that Judge Baldwin has recently manifested an 
alienation of mind. He is now under the hands of medical men, & 
confined to his own house. It is said to be a decided case.! 

I believe I have found out the authorship of the Proclamation. It 
is the work, I have no doubt, of Mr. Trist, a clerk in the Depart' of 
State, grandson in law of Mr. Jefferson. He never occurred to me till 
his name was mentioned; but I have no doubt it is so, as I know him 
well, & know him to be both sound & able on that point. The discus- 
sion of 1830 led to an acquaintance with him which has since con‘, 
He has written other very good things. Don’t state this on my author- 
ity.? Mr. Clay is yet here. I go on to-morrow. 

Yrs. D. WEBSTER. 


Judge Story. 


Wasuincton, May 12, 1838. 


D* Sir, — Help me to make a speech. I wish to say something on 
this N. E. Boundary; & I desire to be able to resist, in limine, both 
on English & American authorities, one of the principal preliminary 
grounds taken by the English diplomatists. They say, 

That in 1783 the relative position of the two countries was this, “ the 
mother country treating with colonies not yet recognized, and the object 
in view was, not to designate the limits of the territories reserved to the 
mother country as [but?] to assign an appropriate boundary to the new 
power.” 

They draw important inferences from these premises. 

Now, what I wish is, to show that the American Revolution was a 
division of empire, & is to be [so?] regarded. 


1 See ante, p. 354. 

2 It is now generally understood that the proclamation was written by Edward 
Livingston. See Mr. Everett’s Biographical Memoir in Works of Daniel Webster, 
vol, i. p. cv. 
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You have the cases, English & American, which establish this. Please 
refer me tothem. I must have an answer to this in 8 days to be of any 
use.! 

Yrs. D. WEBSTER. 
Private. 
Wasurnerton, Mar. 17, [1842.] 

Dear Sir, — You will have read the debate in the House of Lords 
on the Creole subject, and see that the learned Lords who spoke on that 
occasion have quite missed the point. We have not considered as fugi- 
tives from justice either the slaves who were concerned in the mutiny 
or those who were not, and therefore have made no demand for the de- 
livery up of either. I look upon it that the British government should 
have delivered the mutineers to the American consul to be sent home. 
I did not choose to demand it because I did not wish by making such a 
demand to weaken our claim for compensation for the rest of the slaves. 
I now desire to make a strong case against England on the subject of 
procuring indemnification for the pirates and murderers. I want to 
know 

First, whether the law of nations does not make a difference between 
the case of ordinary fugitives from justice and the case of persons com- 
mitting offences on the high seas. 

Second, what cases you recollect of sending home persons of the last 
description for trial, and particularly what you remember of the case of 
the Plattsburg. 

Yrs. truly. Dan* WesstTER.? 

Judge Srory. 


Private § omfide tial Wasuineron, April 9, 1842. 


My peEAR Sir,—I am truly obliged to you for your very satis- 
factory letter of the 25 of March. The rules of law stated in it are 
unquestionably stated with great correctness. Lord A. has shown me 
confidentially the reports of the law officers of the Crown (Dodson, 
Pollock, & Follett) on the case of the Creole. Their opinions do not 
differ from any thing stated in your letter. 

I am in the midst of things, and have need not only of all my own 
wits, but of the assistance of friends competent to give efficient aid. 
You can do more for me than all the rest of the world, because you 
can give me the lights I most want; & if you furnish them I shall be 

1 The speech which Mr. Webster proposed to make was delivered in the Sen- 
ate June 14, 1838. Apparently it was not reported; and the only reference to it 
in the Congressional Globe is as follows: “ Mr. Webster spoke at large on the 
subject, chiefly with a view to show that the line designated by the treaty of 
1783 was well defined, and easily and readily to be found.” 


2 The body of this letter, beginning with the words “ Dear Sir,” and ending 
with “ Plattsburg,” is in the handwriting of a clerk or secretary. 
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confident they will be true lights. I shall trouble you greatly the 
next three months. For the present I have to ask that you send me 
a draft of two articles. 

Ist. A stipulation prescribing the manner in which vessels of one 
party driven by stress of weather, or carried by violence 
ag‘ the will of her master & owners, into the possessions of 
the other, shall be treated. I think you may put in some- 
thing to this effect, viz. “shall be suffered to refit, repair 
damage, & proceed on her voyage, without inquiring into 
the condition or character of things or persons on board, & 
to receive all such documents or certificates as may be neces- 
sary in order to enable her to prosecute her voyage.” 

2. A proper article for the extradition of criminals. This should 
be comprehensive enough to embrace the Canada cases as 
well as others. 

I can say nothing except that [am at work. This second Hogan 
case is horribly unfortunate. 
I hope I may hear from you at your earliest convenience. 
Yrs. D. WessTER. 
Judge Srory. 


@”’ case which I mentioned was the case 


D‘ Sir, — The “ Plattsburg 
of Mr. M*°Kim’s schooner. The pirates were tried before you & 
hand.! — Danes, Sweeds, &. The proceedings of the Gov' in that 
case show the different practices of nations on extradition. You will 
find all collected in Doc. 199 H. of R. 26 Con. 1* session. Report 


from Sec. State, May 9, 1840. 


Wasuineton, April 25, 1842. 

My pear Sir,—I thank you cordially for your letter & its ac- 
companiments. ‘They are of great use to me, & in exact season. 

I hope to be in Boston the 2° or 3° of May. If you shall not be 
detained too long in Portland, I hope to see you before I return. I 
need a whole morn’g with you. Things look well in some respects ; 
but in others I see great difficulties. Much will depend on Congress 
passing the two bills before them in season.? Lord Ashburton is quite 


1 John Williams, Francis Frederick, John P. Rog, Nils Peterson, and Nathan- 
iel White were tried for murder on the high seas before the Circuit Court, at 
Boston, Dec. 28, 1818. White was acquitted; but the other four were convicted 
and were hung on Boston Neck early in the following year. 
2 A bill designed to remedy an existing defect in the law by extending the 
5 powers of the United States Courts to criminal cases arising in the States, was 
introduced in the Senate in April, and became a law in the following August. 
Among other things it gave to the United States judges power to grant a writ of 
habeas corpus to any person who claimed to act under the authority of a foreign 
state or sovereignty. The act as passed is printed in the Works of Daniel 
Webster, vol. vi. pp. 267, 268. 
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well disposed, & altogether master of the subjects committed to his 
care. I know not how we shall come out. 
Yrs. D. WEBSTER. 


Private. July 16, |1842.] 


D® Srr, — Cowan’s opinion you will have read.’ It is hollow, false, 
& almost dishonest from beginning to end. ‘The cause will now go to 
trial, & as there is little doubt M*Leod will be acquitted. The evi- 
dence is said to be clear that he was not engaged in the expedition 
at all. 

The question of law, therefore, will not go further in all probability ; 
for the sake of truth, however, & national character, this opinion must 
be reviewed, & dealt with as its demerits deserve. Nobody but yourself 
can do this. You must, therefore, laying aside all other things, give 
a day or two to the subject. This is indispensable.? Send me the 
matter which you put together, & I will see it come forth in some semi- 
official manner ; & I pray you let me have it within ten days. I will 
see that the speeches made on the subject in the Senate & House of 
Representatives (such as are good for any thing) be sent you to-morrow. 

Yrs. truly ; 
Dan‘ WEBSTER. 

Judge Srory. 


To the Honble Daniel Webster. Boston, Mass*. 
Sa.Lem, June 10, 1827. 


My pear Sir, —I congratulate you with all my heart on the 
recent election of you as Senator. The vote is truly honorable to 
both Houses, & under all the circ’ a proud triumph of Massachusetts 
& national feelings over the Discontents of all sorts. But I can truly 
say I congratulate the country more than I do yourself, for I am by no 
means sure that your personal ease or influence will or can be inhanced 
by this elevation, though it speaks as the voice of the State. So far, 
however, as it speaks that voice it is most important. Have you seen 
Oakley?* How is he? How is New York? If the national men do 
not now lay in N. Eng‘ a broad ground for a union among the best of 


1 The opinion of Esek Cowen, one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of 
New York, denying the application of Alexander McLeod for a writ of habeas 
corpus. The case is reported at great length in 26 Wendell’s Reports. 

* Mr. Justice Story did not review this opinion; but the work was done very 
thoroughly by David B. Tallmadge, formerly one of the New York Judges. 
The review is printed in 26 Wendell’s Reports, 663-706. 

8 Thomas J. Oakley, an eminent jurist of New York (born in 1783, died in 
1857). He served in the State legislature and also in the United States House 
of Representatives, from which he resigned in 1828, to become a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of New York City. 
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all the old parties, it will be because there is a contagious madness. 
Never was there a more golden opportunity. 

I am sorry to say that it is impossible for M™ Story to leave home. 
Ever since Tuesday last our youngest child has been quite ill of a 
fever. She now seems a little convalescent ; but we have been obliged 
to devote ourselves all night and all day to her & to my poor sick 
sister, Mrs. White. The latter is now in the last stage of life. I 
think she cannot live a week. She may not live for a day. Indeed, 
for the three last days she has been expected to quit us hourly. From 
our own sick house & hers we have been exceedingly distressed. 

I intend to go to Rhode Is", if possible. Unless M™ W. dies in the 
mean time I shall be able to go. If otherwise I shall write Judge 
Pitman to adjourn the Court for a week or two, when I can attend. 
He may try all the causes if he pleases. 

I shall write you again on Wednesday. My rest has been so much 
broken that I have not time to say more. 

God bless you. 

Your affectionate friend, JOSEPH STORY. 


The Hofible Dan* Wesster. 


Honble. Joseph Story. Salem. D. Webster, Esq. 


Asany, August 34, 1819. 

Dear Str, — Though I have had the pleasure of only a moment’s 
personal interview with you, yet I am so familiar with your produc- 
tions that you appear to me like an old acquaintance. It is needless 
for me to assure you of the deep impression I have received of your 
eminent professional talents & learning & of the high respect & esteem 
which I feel for your character. Our friend Mr. Webster has favored 
me with a short & flattering visit, & I hope to see you & him together 
in some future time. He will mention to you the reasons which weigh 
with me against giving a review of the Dartmouth Question, & I have 
no doubt you will be perfectly satisfied. I expect the doctrine in- 
volved in that case will shortly be brought before our Court of Errors, 
when I may be obliged to discuss the subject not as a mere dramatis 
persona. TI allude to this case because Mr. Channing communicated to 
me your wishes, which would be a law to me whenever I was at lib- 
erty to indulge my disposition.? We have all been charmed with the 
frankness & simplicity of character of our excellent friend Mr. W. 


1 Mrs, Stephen White (Harriet Story) died June 19, 1827. Her husband was 
a nephew of Capt. Joseph White, for whose murder the two Knapps were exe- 
cuted. (See ante, p.407n.) Another sister of Judge Story (Eliza) married Joseph 
White, an elder brother of Stephen. 

2 Rev. William Ellery Channing was in New York in the preceding May, on 
his return from Baltimore, where he had preached the sermon at the ordination 
of Jared Sparks. 
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May you long enjoy your health for your own happiness & the wel- 
fare & honor of our country is the sincere wish of 
Your friend & most obt. sevt. JAMES Kent. 


Honble. J. Srory. 


Honble. Joseph Story. Salem (Massachusets.) 
New York, December 18, 1824. 

My pear Srr,—TI sent a day or two ago by the mail addressed to 
you the summary of the first 20 lectures of my present or 2" course. 
I know you are so kind as to take some interest in my pursuits, & this 
emboldened me to trouble you with such an uninteresting paper. I 
have arrived in the course of my lectures to the 13" of those sent. 
I deliver two a week, & shall go on & soon embrace the ground cov- 
ered by my labors of last year, relative to personal & commercial 
rights & the doctrine of real property. These lectures & counsel 
business press very severely upon my time, & quite as much so as the 
duties of the office I last left." But I exercise a good deal & keep my 
health, & preserve my spirits & chearfulness & my attachment for my 
friends, & when any of these friends combine exalted talent & pro- 
found learning & liberal feeling & ardent pursuit & splendid character 
my admiration is no less active than my friendship. 

You need not be apprehensive that the topics I am discussing will 
lead to commence a crusading war upon your judicial opinions. The 
20 lectures contained in the syllabus have led me to review & study all 
your great opinions on national & constitutional questions, & I almost 
uniformly agree with you. Thus, in the 12" lecture just delivered I 
doubted a little of the equity of the doctrine of priority of U. S. asa 
creditor to the extent carried, but I paid just homage to the argument 
of Hamilton & of the Ch. J. in favor of the right to institute a bank, 
& I was astonished at the folly of the court in Virginia in objecting to 
the validity of the carriage tax, & I agreed with you most entirely & 
against the Court in 5" Wheaton, 1, & in every case in which due 
opportunity offers, J speak of you & of your Court as you could desire 
in the height of your ambition. I shall find some fault with the steam 


hoat case, but most decorously, & I shall blame my successor a good 


deal for the inconsistency & stupidity of his decree. 

I insist upon it when you pass through that you dine with me, & I 
now engage you at all events for the very first day you & I are at 
leisure, when you are in town, & our friend Johnson shall be of the 
party. 

Your affecte. friend & obt. sert. JAMES Kent. 


Hon. Josern Srory. 


1 Chancellor Kent retired from the office of Chancellor of New York in 1828. 
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Honorable Joseph Story. Salem (Massachusets.) 
New York, Jany 17, 1825. 

Dear Str, —I have accompanied this letter with an inclosure con- 
taining the continuation of my course of lectures, & that continuation 
embraces the contents of those delivered to you last year in an enlarged 
& corrected form. I shall reach lecture 21 on Friday next, & I do 
assure you that I have with great labor & pains compiled since the 
first of October last the first 20 lectures on the law of nations & the 
constitutional jurisprudence of the U. States. They would fill a large 
volume of 700 pages, & though I say it who should not say it I have 
examined & collected with accuracy every leading principle of any 
moment under each of these vast, grand & comprehensive titles. I 
have met & have endeavored to do justice to your numerous & ad- 
mirable decisions under each of these heads, & though I do not concur 
with all that has been said & done, yet take the decisions in Cranch & 
Wheaton together, there is not a man in this country that is better dis- 
posed to render the just tribute of veneration to the cultivated & en- 
lightened jurisprudence of the nation. I am a zealous & devoted 
admirer of the talents & wisdom & rectitude which have illustrated & 
adorned it. 

I shall anxiously expect to meet you at my dinner table with a few 
friends on Monday the 31* inst. I thank you for the very accurate de- 
tail of facts in the historical view of the progress of maritime law in the 
article on Phillips on Insurance,’ & for the flattering notice of the late 
Chancellor of N. York. Her late Chancellor don’t mean the Chancellor 
before the last for three reasons (1) There are but few of his decisions 
reported. (2) They are very stupid, & (3) The sound legal maxim 


is this, at proximum antecedens fiat relatio, & so I am fairly entitled to 


take all this liberal & cheering compliment to myself. 
I am disturbed by an intruder, & I must hastily conclude myself, 
Most sincerely & affec” yours ; James KeEnrv. 


Hon. Joseru Srory. 


Honorable Joseph Story. Cambridge near Boston. 
New York, September 17, 1829. 

My pear Sir, — I have just been reading twice over your excellent 
inaugural discourse. It is masterly in matter & style, in elegance & 
taste, & you cannot but display in every production of your pen how 
richly & extensively your mind is endowed with every accomplishment, 
Your plan is magnificent, & I am satisfied you will fill up the outline 
with pre-eminent learning & the noblest doctrines, & with the pro- 
foundest views of morals & government, & all the various classes 


1 In North American Review, vol. xx. pp. 47-76. 
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of national, political, & social obligations & duties. Your professor’s 
chair will be of itself (without the aid of Cranch & Gallison & Mason 
& Wheaton & Peters) a vehicle to conduct you to immortality. 

I have thoroughly studied 4° Mason, & I will tell you what I think of 
it. The discussions on every point are full, complete & exhausting, be 
the subject what it may in the wide field of law; & these discussions are 
at the same time perfectly clear & lucid as the light itself, & they are 
clothed in language of equal precision, elegance, & force. This is my 
humble opinion, & permit me to subscribe myself, 

Your most obliged & highly devoted friend. 
James Kenr. 

Hon. Josepa Story. 


Honble. Joseph Story. Sup. Court. Washington. 
New York, February 21, 1834. 
My pear Sir, —I was gratified yesterday with the receipt of the 
volume of your Commentaries on the Conflict of Laws. It came 
through the agency of M' Greenleaf, Professor at Cambridge. Your 
introductory sheet was received some time ago from you, & what can I 
say to the dedication? It is the most grateful, elegant & flattering 
tribute I ever received, & will be one of the most durable. I have not 
had time to do more than turn over the leaves of the new volume, & 
have not set down to study it as I shortly intend to do. I perceive 
everywhere the same peculiar & characteristic stamp that pervades 
all your works of full & accurate & exhausting research, & sound & 
unanswerable deduction, & pure & elegant language. I intended to 
have made a pilgrimage to Washington this season, & principally to 
have seen the Ch. J., but the discord that reigns within the federal 
domain has frightened me away. You have lost M' Wirt, & which I 
exceedingly regret. You have very few men of purer hearts left. I 
read every thing that is published or related or said or done at Washing- 
ton, & of course it may be presumed that my feelings are pretty intense 
& full of the conflict of passions. 
Yours affectionately. James Kent. 
Hon. Judge Story. 


Honorable Joseph Story. Cambridge (Massachusets). 
New York, April 11, 1834. 
My pear Str, —I was in hopes of seeing you on your return from 
Washington, but I despair now of ever having that pleasure unless I 
should be led to visit Cambridge. In your transit to the South you 
hurry from wharf to wharf, because you have allowed the least time pos- 
sible to reach Washington by the time the Court opens; & upon your 
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return the thoughts of home (& no wonder, there I can sympathize 
with you & forgive you) impel you through town as if the mob of the 
6" Ward were at your heels. But at any rate I can reach you with 
my pen, “ & waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole.” 

There would be plenty of matter for us to chat about if we were 
together. I have now read & studied thoroughly your admirable Com- 
mentary on the Conflict of Laws. You are as usual full & perfect in 
every part, & have left no collateral as well as no direct point unexam- 
ined. I think there is most too much detail of the jarring opinions of the 
French & Dutch civilians to suit the profession. They seem in many 
instances to “tend to bewilder,” & if you had not drawn your corol- 
laries at the end of each chapter, & which you do with the utmost per- 
spicuity & accuracy, it would have been difficult in several points to 
know what were the rules as founded on foreign authority. You have 
instructed & delighted me exceedingly, & I have perceived & felt the 
want of precision & clearness in every instance in which you have in- 


timated it, & have endeavored to correct my own passages. I say 


there is no such book extant on any single branch of the law, so full & 
clear, & perfect, & there was no head of the law which stood more in 
need of such a production, giving us all the principles & reasoning of all 
the great jurists of Europe on this subject. 

I don’t feel satisfied that you or the Ch. J. did not write an opinion 
on the copyright case,’ & discuss the grounds of the claim at crimi- 
nal law. It would appear to me to have fairly presented itself as a 
new question for discussion in our American jurisprudence. I don’t 
complain of the decision on the point. It is more than probable 
I should have been of the same opinion had I studied the case, but 
that imposing Jrief of M' Wheaton ought to have been met by one 
of the only two men who could have met it with a giant’s force. On 
the second & secondary question as to the necessity of the deposit 
in the Secretary’s Office as indispensable to the title, I could have 
wished the Court had viewed the law in a more indulgent light, & 
not held the omission of such an unimportant act, arising, perhaps, 
from forgetfulness, to be irremediable & fatal to the author’s title. 
To deny the common law right & to construe the statute right with 
such severity is not palatable to us humble authors. However, when 
the case comes to be reported I shall be better able to judge of the merits 
of the two principal questions, & I should not have said any thing but 
in entire confidence & with the utmost attachment to the Court & its 
reputation. In these wretched times I am for sustaining the Supreme 
Court with my utmost efforts. My despair is a little over. Light 


1 Wheaton and Donaldson v. Peters and Grigg (8 Peters’s Reports, 591-698), 
The opinion of the Court was delivered by Mr. Justice McLean, Justices Thomp- 
son and Baldwin dissenting. 


53 
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breaks in upon the gloom. The complete revolution in Connecticut ; 
the immense changes (almost without effort) in the interior of this 
State, & the results of the awful & tremendous election in this city, 
animate me. I look upon Jackson as a detestable, ignorant, reckless, 
vain & malignant tyrant, & I think the country begin to open their 
eyes in astonishment & see things in the true light. This American 
elective monarchy frightens me. The experiment, with its foundations 
laid on universal suffrage & an unfettered & licentious press, is of too 
violent a nature for our excitable people. We have not in our large 
cities, if we have in our country, moral firmness enough to bear it. 
racks the machine too much. But I congratulate you on the result here. 
Only think, 35,000 votes taken in this city in three days amid almost one 
continued torrent of rain, & only 179, or thereabouts, majority for the Jack- 
son mayor. I dare say there were put in 1000 Jackson votes fraudu- 
lently. But adieu. If I talk too free, burn my letter. But at all 
events believe me truly & affectionately 

Yours; JAMES KENT. 

Judge Story. 


Honble. Joseph Story. Cambridge (Massachusets.) 
New York, May 29, 1839. 
My pear Sir, — I take the liberty to ask your advice as to the ex- 
pediency of an abridgment of my Commentaries for more popular & 


academical use. You have done so with your Commentaries on the 
Constitution of U. S., & Professor Bell’ has done so with his Com- 
mentaries, & has sent me a copy of it. 

What has suggested the idea is that constant calls have been made 
upon me for a cheap & abridged edition for our Western schools, acade- 
mies, & colleges, & J have it suggested that others will if I do not, & are 
preparing to do it. If I undertake it, I shall announce it at once & put 
a stop to depredations under the color of abridgments, & [ do not wish 
to quarrel with others as to what is, & what is not, a fair or a merely 
colorable abridgment. 

Will you be so kind as to drop me a line of advice, & believe me 

Most truly & affec’ yours ; JAMES Kent, 


Hon. Judge Story. 


Honble. Joseph Story. Cambridge ( Massachusetts.) 
New York, October 5, 1842. 
My pear Str, —I have just now returned to town from my sum- 
mer residence in the country. While there I read over with marked 


1 George Joseph Bell, author of the Commentaries on the Laws of Scotland, 
a work of very high authority, which passed through numerous editions. 
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attention & study your complete treatise on Partnership & also 1 Story’s 
Rep., 2° Metcalf, 2 Hill N. Y., 1 Green Ch. R., N. J., &e., &e., &e., & all 
the law treatises & best literary works & reviews recently out. I en- 
deavor to keep in sight of the rapid career of modern learning. I have 
also read your address before the Alumni of Cambridge U. & was won- 
derfully pleased with its chaste & beautiful style & just & striking reproof 
of the ultraism of the age. I agree with you throughout, but I have no 
hope that this corrupt & fanatical age can be reformed without harsher 
applications, & I think we are running down fast to the lowest depths 
of degradation, The profligate apostacy of Tyler did not disturb me so 
much (for he is a fool) as that of the former great champion of the 
Constitution! But I stop with the assurance of my unalterable admi- 
ration & attachment to you & your principles & efforts. 

Adieu. James Kenr. 

Hon. Judge Story. 


Honble. Judge Story. Cambridge, near Boston. 
New York, April 18, 1844. 

My pear Sir,—TI owe you an apology for so long a delay in 
sending you a letter, & acknowledging the favor of the 2° edition of 
your work on Agency. I have been very busy for some time with the 
5" edition of my Commentaries, & it is now just published, & a parcel 
of the work has been sent on to Little & Brown, booksellers in Bos- 
ton, with directions to them to present a set neatly bound to you. 

This edition consists of 3500 sets at $10 a set to the trade, & in my 
circular to them I state that the edition has been much enlarged, as 
may be inferred from the fact that the 

3" edit. consisted of 312 signatures 

4th 344 with tables of Cases 

5 37: with do 
I have already within a week past sold to the trade 535 sets at 6, 9, & 
12 months credit, according to the quantity, & no sale under 26 sets. 
The edition cost me in paper & printing 39,600. 

But enough of such matter. Be perfectly assured that my respect, 
esteem, & love for you are as firm & ardent as ever, & I anxiously 
hope that your health has not been injured by your winter excursion 
at Washington. 

What calamitous times we live in! I look upon the administration 
of our general government as rotten to the core, & great chiefs & 
statesmen are contending for power with much less dignity & with as 
much profligacy as did the Roman demagogues in the last stages & 
agonies of the Roman Republic. But I have no doubt M*‘ Clay will 
be elected & give us better times. Nothing can be so degrading & 
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detestable as the conduct of the weak, vain, perfidious wretch that at 
present wields power to the dismay & scourge of the nation. 

My old friend Ch. J. Spencer called on me yesterday on his way as 
a Delegate to the Whig Baltimore Convention, & thinks & feels on all 
points as Ido. It was quite cheering to find him so thoroughly sound 
& wise as a statesman & a patriot. 

I did yesterday place my name at the head of a list of merchants, 
lawyers, & others, making a Call on the Citizens to meet next Monday 
evening to express their condemnation of the project of the annexation 
of Texas. I thought I owed my name to such an occasion, though 
I said they must not expect me to attend the meeting. 

Yours affec’ ; James Kent. 

Honble. JosepH Story. , 


The Honble. M’ Justice Story. Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
New York, June 17, 1846. 


My pear Str, —I feel extremely grateful for the kind, warm, & 
affectionate invitation given by your letter of the 10" & if I could have 
been present at the celebration I should most certainly have resorted 
to your hospitable roof. That pleasure I am obliged to forego. 

I have for some time from various reports & observations antici- 
pated the sad event of your retirement from the Bench. ‘The loss will 
be immense & altogether, & in any genial times, wholly irreparable. 
But you have done your duty most successfully & most nobly, & your 
decisions & writings will “delight & instruct the most distant pos- 
terity.” What a succession of great & estimable men have you wit- 
nessed as associates since you ascended the Bench, & now what a 
“melancholy mass” it presents! I would not sit on that Bench for 
all the world! I do not regard their decisions (yours always excepted) 
with much reverence, & for a number of the associates I feel habitual 
scorn & contempt. I can never think well of a man who consented to 
do what his predecessor thought it dishonest to do, that is, to remove 
the U. S. Bank deposits to gratify the malignant persecutions of a 
savage despot, & in palpable violation of contract. Indeed, the pros- 
pect of the country appears to me to be deplorable. I am very appre- 
hensive our weak & wicked administration of unprincipled demagogues 
will involve us in war, misery, disgrace. Considering such characters 
as Tyler & Polk, the idea of a great people electing their chief magis- 
trate by popular vote, & with discretion, judgment & honesty, appears 
to me to be a complete humbug. 

Yours truly & affectionately ; JAMES KENT. 


The Hon. M' Justice Story. 
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William W. Story, Esq. Boston, Mass. 
New York, May 26, 1846. 

Dear Sir, —I acknowledge the favor of your letter of the 20" 
inst., & I have in order to gratify your request, examined the bundles 
of my private letters, & I find in them upwards of 30 from your father 
to me between the year 1820 & the year of his death. I must submit 
to your judgment & discretion how far they ought to be published. 
They abound in tokens of friendship & high commendation, & I am 
apprehensive that it may be thought not becoming in me to be auxil- 
iary to such continued approbation & praise. There are besides in the 
latter part of the correspondence under the inauspicious administrations 
of Jackson & Tyler pretty free strictures on the demerits & gloomy 
aspects of those times. It may well be inferred that the letters are 
responses to similar sentiments on my part. However, as far as I am 
concerned, I have no scruples that my opinions should be known. 
Upon the whole I submit to your good sense & taste to deal with the 
correspondence as you please, & to make such extracts as you think 
proper. I present the whole to your use. But as to personal recol- 
lections connected with your father’s life & fame, I do not know what 
to say. We never had a great deal of personal intercourse, except on 
two or three visits at Boston. It is well known that I was always (& 
it could not possibly have been otherwise) charmed with Judge Story’s 
affubility, exuberance of correct learning & inimitable powers of con- 
versation. I recollect I was deeply & wonderfully struck when, in 


1836, I went with M™ Kent & some others & called on Judge Story, 
& he took us over the romantic & sacred grounds of Mount Auburn 
& he poured forth the rich profusion of his poetical & ele 


ant genius & 
impassioned & pathetic feelings, with a force & beauty that never were 
surpassed, I never can forget that ramble. 


oo: 
o 


What shall I do with a bundle of letters? wait for a private convey- 
ance or pack them up in a neat little package & send them by Adams’ 
Express? You need not copy or return them. I give them up to 
you, & believe me 

Respectfully & affectionately yours; JamMES KEnr. 


W™ W. Srory, Esq. 


To the Hoible Mr. Chancellor Kent. New York. By favour Mr. 
George S. Hillard. 
CamprineGe, April 4, 1831. 
Dear Str, —I beg the favour of introducing to your acquaintance 
my friend & pupil in our Cambridge Law School, Mr. Hillard.’ I 


1 George S. Hillard, afterward a member of this Society, and one of the most 
accomplished men of his time. 
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take the greatest pleasure in assuring you that he is in all respects 
worthy of your regard, as a scholar, a gentleman, a lover of the law, & 
a sound advocate of sound literature. I may add that he was graduated 
in Harvard College with the first honours ; & I look forward to him as 
one of those who are destined to fulfil the best expectations of the pub- 
lic & of the profession by directing their genius to the noblest ends by 
the noblest means. 

I send you the sheets of the fifth Mason’s Reports, supposing that it 
is possible (for I do not remember) that the other volumes might be un- 
bound, & not being able to get any one in boards, or otherwise bound 
than in a sadly small form, almost unfit for use. I submit it to your 
criticism, as one entitled to be my judge in the best of all appellate 
jurisdictions, that which depends for its power upon its learning & its 
merits, independently of office or station. 

Believe me most truly & respectfully your obliged & obedient friend 
& servant. JosePH Story. 


The Hofible Mr. Chancellor Kent. 


P.S. Your speech, or rather speeches, at the Webster dinner were 
eminently felicitous, all that they ought to be, all that we could wish." 


CamBripGE, Nov' 8, 1834. 


Dear Str, —I beg the favour of introducing to your acquaintance 
the Rev? Mr. Dewey, of New Bedford,? who is now about to pass some 
time in New York, having been compelled by ill health to resign his 
pastoral charge of a Unitarian society in New Bedford. Mr. Dewey 
is among our most accomplished scholars, of very high talents & vari- 
ous learning, & among our most distinguished divines for eloquence & 
deep thought. He is not less esteemed for his solid virtue & principles 
& his social qualities. I feel a desire that he should be known to you, 
& I know full well how much he will appreciate any acquaintance with 
one like yourself, at once a lover & an example of every species of 
literature & learning. 

Believe me very truly yours 


The Hofible James Kent, LL.D. 


. JOSEPH STory. 


1 A public dinner was given to Mr. Webster in New York, March 10, 1831, at 
which Chancellor Kent presided. 

* Rev. Orville Dewey, D.D. (born in Sheffield, Mass., March 28, 1794; gradu- 
ated at Williams College in 1814; died in his native town March 21, 1882), was 
successively settled at Gloucester, New Bedford, New York, and Boston, and 
was one of the most distinguished and influential ministers of the Unitarian 
denomination. 
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To the Honble James Kent, LL.D. New York. 
CAMBRIDGE, June 1, 1839. 
My pear Sir, —In reply to your letter of the 29 of May,! I beg 
to say that I by all means advise to your publication of an abridgment 
of your Commentaries for academical & popular use. I think such a 
work would be eminently useful in the diffusion of correct principles & 
sound doctrines upon our constitutions of government, as well as upon 
the science of law. I am sure that if you do not execute the task your- 
self, it will be undertaken by others, & I greatly fear that in such a case 
it will become a mere bookseller’s job, & be a miserable piece of patch- 
work. You alone are competent to the task, & I am sure that in your 
hands it will have all fullness, accuracy & clearness which are essential 
to its general circulation & reading. You alone can abridge it without 
being obscure or technical. I pray you therefore to set about the task 
at once, & place the public at large once more under deep obligations to 
you for your own glorious examples of authorship as well as of public 
& private virtue. I shall hail such a work with double pleasure. Pray 
give my kindest regards to Mrs. Kent & your family, & believe me 
most truly & affectionately 
Your obliged friend. JOSEPH Story. 


The Hofible James Kent. 


P.S. My work on Agency is in the press & I hope to send youa 
copy in about a month. 


To the Honble James Kent, LL.D. New York. 
CamBripGE, April 25, 1844. 


My pear Sir, —I had the pleasure of receiving a few days ago 
| g ys ag 


through Messrs. Little & Brown a copy of your 5" 


edition of your 
Commentaries, & soon after your kind letter.2_ I have glanced over 
the Commentaries with a hasty but searching eye & perceive every- 
where new proofs of your diligence, vigorous learning, & cautious 
sagacity. I feel proud for my country that you have performed this 
great task of revision at the age of 80 yrs., when most men have 
ceased from their labours, & I have not the slightest hesitation in add- 
ing that it could not have been better performed by any other person, 
nay, as I think, not so well, so accurately, or so felicitously. You 
have fixed the Great Seal to your Immortality in the Law, & I am re- 
joiced to “ pursue the triumph & partake the gale.” God grant you 
many years more to witness the wide spread & glory of your well 
earned reputation, earned, as it should be, by a life devoted to virtue, 
to principle, to the advancement of law & the Constitution. Thus much 


1 See ante, p. 418. 2 See ante, p. 419. 
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you must permit [me] to say in all sincerity of heart. I will not say, 
Non invideo, magis miror,— rather would I say in a noble sense, Et 
invideo et miror, QO! that I had your excellent son’ as my colleague 
on the bench ; then should I feel ready to depart in peace. I have even 
thought that he & Mr. Lord? were the only candidates that as to age, 
character & qualifications a President ought to select for the office. 
3ut what can we hope from such a head of an administration as we 
now have but a total disregard of all elevated principles & objects. I 
dare not trust my pen to speak of him as I think. Do you know (for 
I was so informed at Washington) that Tyler said he never would ap- 
point a Judge “of the school of Kent” ? 
Poor Baldwin is gone,’ another vacancy on the bench. How nobly 
it might be filled! But we are doomed to disappointment. 
I write you in great haste, & am 
Most truly & affectionately yours ; JOsePH SToRY. 


The Hoiible James Kent, LL.D. 


Remarks were also made during the meeting by Messrs. 
T. K. Lorurop, JAMgEs F. Ruopes, T. J. CooLipGr, ALBERT 
B. Hart, A. McF. Davis, GAMALIEL BRADFORD, EDMUND 
F. SLAFTER, and GEORGE B. CHASE. 


1 William Kent, born in 1802, died in 1862, for one year Royall Professor of 
Law in the Harvard Law School. 

* Presumably Daniel Lord, one of the most eminent lawyers of his time in 
New York (born in Stonington, Conn., Sept. 2, 1795; died in New York City, 
March 4, 1868). 

® He died April 21, 1844. See note ante, p. 354 
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FEBRUARY MEETING, 1901. 


THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 14th inst., 
at three o’clock, P.M.; the President in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved, and 
the Librarian read the list of donors to the Library. The 
Cabinet-keeper said that he had received from Miss Palfrey, 
of Cambridge, a fine photograph of a miniature of her ancestor, 
Colonel William Palfrey, an officer in the army of the Revolu- 
tion, and grandfather of the eminent historian, John Gorham 
Palfrey. The Corresponding Secretary read an invitation from 
the University of Glasgow to the Society to be represented 
at the four hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the University, which will be celebrated in June next. 
The invitation was referred to the Council with full power. 
The Secretary also read a letter from Mr. Harold G. Parsons, 
sometime member of the Legislative Council of Western 
Australia, relative to the designation of any of the American 
Colonies as kingdoms, an inquiry in which Mr. Parsons had 
been much interested for several years. 

The PRESIDENT announced to the Society the death of the 
Right Rev. Mandell Creighton, Bishop of London, an Hon- 
orary Member. The Bishop of London, he said, was elected 
at the January meeting of 1887, now fourteen years ago. He 
was then known as Professor Creighton of Cambridge. At 
about the same time he received the degree of LL.D. from 
Harvard, then celebrating its two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary. In 1890 Professor Creighton was appointed Bishop 
of Peterborough. The members of the Society will remember 
that, in December, 1897, Bishop Creighton, who had then been 
translated from Peterborough to London, was by the Society 
transferred from its Corresponding to the Honorary list, in 
recognition of valuable services rendered in connection with 
the return of the Bradford manuscript from the library at 
Lambeth to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Of Bishop 
54 
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Creighton it is unnecessary to speak at length; neither is 
there any occasion why a lengthy notice of him should appear 
in our Proceedings. The record of an historian and a divine 
of such eminence will always be found in every biographical 
dictionary; and, in his case, an authentic biography will un- 
questionably appear. 

Though he had been on the Corresponding or Honorary lists 
of the Society for fourteen years, the PRESIDENT stated that he 
was not aware that Bishop Creighton had ever been present at 
a meeting, or contributed to our Proceedings. He would, 
however, always be held in most grateful recollection by the 
people of Massachusetts for the activé interest he took in 
the return of the famous Bradford manuscript. 


Mr. WiLuIAM S. APPLETON said : — 


I was sorry, Mr. President, not to be at the last meeting to 
say just a few words suggested by the recent death of the more 
than venerable James W. Bradbury, of Maine. He was the last 
link in one of the chains which connect the political life of 
to-day with that of the past. He was the last man living who 
sat in the Senate of the United States before it met in execu- 
tive session in March, 1861, with thirteen vacant seats. He 
was, in fact, a Senator during the Mexican War; and he is 
just dead! 


The Rt. Hon. John Morley was elected a Corresponding 
Member. 

Rev. Dr. ALEXANDER McKeEnzIE communicated the me- 
moir of the late Rev. Dr. Edwards A. Park, and Mr. BARRETT? 
WENDELL the memoir of the late William W. Greenough, 
which they had been respectively appointed to write for pub- 
lication in the Proceedings. 

Mr. ANDREW McFARLAND DaAvIs presented a copy of the 
official report of the Comptroller of the State of California for 
1853, which, he said, had been sent to him by a friend who 
valued it not only because it was curious, but because the 
document had become rare. A glance at its contents would 
show that it certainly was a financial curiosity. In 1849 Cali- 
fornia borrowed $209,100 at three per cent a month, and a 
remnant of this loan was still outstanding, the delinquent in- 
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terest of which exceeded in amount several times the unpaid 
capital. It seemed incredible that the credit of this great 
State could ever have been in such a condition that it was 
compelled to pay monthly for the use of money what would 
to-day be regarded as a fair annual return for high-grade trust 
funds. Mr. Davis thought the document was fairly entitled 
to preservation upon the shelves of this Society. 

The PRESIDENT referred to the recent fire in the house of 
our associate the Hon. William Everett at Quincy, and asked 
him if he could state any facts in regard to it. 

In reply to the President’s remarks, Mr. EVERETT stated 
that on the 38d of January last past, a destructive fire had 
occurred at his house, which in a very short time had de- 
stroyed a considerable number of books, pictures, curiosities, 
and pieces of furniture. When access could be had to the 
scene of the fire, the upper part, about two feet in length, 
was found of Washington’s cane, greatly charred, but allow- 
ing the material— Malacca—to be recognized. The gold 
head, recording the presentation by the Ladies’ Mount Vernon 
Association to Mr. Edward Everett in the summer of 1857, 
was uninjured. This remnant was exhibited to the Society. 

Rev. Dr. EpMunpD F. SLAFTER read the following paper: 


Remarks on Coat Armor. 


The use of coat armor in England dates back to a very early 
period. Its beginning is fixed by no existing record. The 
right to use heraldic insignia was a privilege granted by the 
sovereign, in the exercise of his princely prerogative, and was 
a royal recognition for the achievement of some important and 
distinguished public service. 

We cannot doubt that the ulterior design of the sovereign 
was to attach his most prominent and influential subjects 
among the yeomanry to his person and his government, and 
thus augment his authority and increase his power. 

In the early centuries the granting of coat armor was ap- 
parently subject to few conditions and controlled by no fixed 
rules. But when the population of England became expanded 
and the public interests enlarged, numerous, and varied, it 
became important to regulate the use of coat armor by the 
sanction of organic laws and chartered rights. To meet this 
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exigency, a corporation, commonly known as the Herald’s 
College, was organized and chartered. This took place in 
the brief reign of Richard III., either in the year 1483 
or 1484. 

Similar institutions were established in Scotland, and like- 
wise in Ireland. To these organizations, as representatives of 
the sovereign, are committed the grant, the design, the blazon, 
and the registration of coat armor. 

From the incorporation of the Herald’s College, all arms 
legitimately granted are recorded in the Herald’s office. The 
genuineness of coats of arms which have been granted since 
the establishment of that college, or within the last four hun- 
dred years, can therefore be proved by reference to the records 
of that corporation. 

But previous to this, arms had been granted to large num- 
bers of the yeomanry of England, for a period stretching through 
several centuries, possibly to the advent of William the Con- 
queror. Of these early grants no records were apparently 
kept, or, if so, they were left in such confusion as to be of no 
practical value. To enable this class to put their right to bear 
arms upon record, and to prevent the illegal assumption of arms, 
commissioners were sent into different parts of the kingdom to 
hear and adjust all claims which might be presented for the 
registration of arms. Five of these commissions, commonly 
called visitations, were at different times appointed, the first 
in 1528 and the last in 1686. It is therefore highly probable 
that at the present moment most of those, who at any time 
received the royal grant to bear coat armor, are properly re- 
corded in the Herald’s College, and consequently their right 
can be proved by reference to that institution.! 

It is interesting to observe that the grants were made mostly, 
if not exclusively, to the yeomanry of England, who were hold- 
ers of small landed estates. It constituted them technically, 
and in a restricted sense, gentlemen; but this term was also 
used in England in a broader sense, and comprehended all 
ranks, extending to the royal family. A gentleman, in the 
higher, nobler, and better sense, is determined largely by 
temperament and by manners and bearing, moulded and in- 


1 It is understood that the fees charged for investigations in the Herald’s 
office are large, varying somewhat according to the dignity of the family for 
which they are made. 
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spired by a delicate, subtle, and refined taste. It was in this 
sense that one of the kings of England is reported to have said 
that he could easily create a nobleman, but he could not make 
a gentleman, 

While in England there is a commendable ambition to rise 
into the higher ranks, there is little apparent jealousy between 
different classes. The serving man or the serving woman is 
proud of having been in the family of a nobleman, and each 
looks upon it as a coveted distinction. The public sentiment 
and taste have been so adjusted by long usage and education 
to this condition in their social relations, that it is hardly prob- 
able that any considerable number of persons could be found 
in England to-day who would wish to abolish the prevailing 
class distinctions. They are fixed and permanent, changing 
only by the slow process of evolution, whose movements are 
reckoned by centuries and not by years. 

But in this country, in the United States, class distinctions 
are not recognized ; they do not exist. They have been re- 
jected from the beginning. They are not in accord or har- 
mony with our popular institutions, The United States 
government and our State governments are prohibited by the 
Constitution from granting any titles of nobility. The Presi- 
dent of the United States attaches to his name no title beyond 
the simple designation of the office he bears. 

In 1567 an attempt was made to establish what might be, 
in this country, an equivalent to the Herald’s College in Eng- 
land. The Hon. John W. Chanler, of New York, offered in 
the House of Representatives a resolution requesting the 
Committee on Ways and Means to levy a tax on family crests 
and coats of arms, worn as ornaments on vehicles or household 
furniture, actually in use. 

The scheme was ingenious and well considered. The late 
Mr. William H. Whitmore, a member of this Society, whose 
knowledge of heraldry and of the use of coat armor was prob- 
ably more thorough and comprehensive than that of any other 
person in this country, was deeply interested in the project. 
He prepared and published an elaborate argument in advocacy 
of the scheme,! and set forth in the * Heraldic Journal,” of 
which he was the editor, the principal provisions of the law 


1 Reasons for the Regulation of the Use of Coat Armor in the United States, 
etc. By W.H. Whitmore. Boston, 1868. 
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which he wished to be enacted by the Congress. These 
provisions were in substance as follows : — 

First, any person who desires to be authorized to use coat 
armor must file a description of the arms he elects to use, in 
the United States District Court. 

Second, he must pay into the Treasury of the United States 
the sum of fifty dollars or more, as may be determined by 
statute. 

Third, he must pay a yearly tax for the privilege of bearing 
said arms. 

Fourth, he must take out a license, annually, for the en- 
graved plate, or seals, or paintings of.the arms which he is 
entitled to use. 

It will be observed that, according to this proposed scheme, 
any person could be authorized to use coat armor who should 
pay into the United States Treasury a fixed sum of money and 
a yearly tax for the privilege of bearing arms, without any 
other personal qualification whatever. In other words, the 
right to bear arms was to be granted for money, and not 
for merit. This scheme was doubtless as good and feasible as 
any which could be devised. But it was in itself incongruous. 
It was an attempt to unite oil and water, to join things to- 
gether which were in their nature repugnant. It proposed to 
bestow with government sanction, on the payment of money, 
badges or insignia which had been held for many centuries 
by the English-speaking people as emblems or symbols to be 
granted only to persons who had performed in war, in science, 
in art, or in government, some important and distinguished 
public service. It is plain that no person could qualify him- 
self in this manner to be the bearer of coat armor without the 
sacrifice of personal dignity and self-respect. 

It is hardly necessary to add that this proposed scheme died 
in embryo. There is no law or authorization whatever in this 
country for the use of coatarmor. The structure of our national 
government and the social relations of our people are such that 
it is clearly impossible to organize any system here that shall 
be an equivalent of the Herald’s College in England. 

But while this is true, there is nevertheless a considerable 
number of families in this country who are properly and rightly 
entitled to use coat armor. This right is in all cases an inher- 
itance. The method of proving a valid claim or title to coat 
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armor is as well defined as is that of proving an inheritance of 
real estate, and in most respects the two methods are similar. 
Recourse to original records is necessary in both cases. When 
the use of coat armor is granted by concession of the sovereign, 
through the Herald’s College, it is granted to a particular hon- 
ored citizen and to his posterity.’ It follows therefore, of neces- 
sity, that whoever claims by inheritance under this grant must 
prove that he is descended from this identical honored citizen 
or grantee. He must trace his ancestry back, step by step, to 
the first receiver of the royal favor. Bearing the same name 
gives him no claim whatever, any more than it does to the 
claimant of inherited real estate. If Mr. John Brown should 
die, leaving a large landed property, and all the innumerable 
Browns should come forward in endless procession and claim 
a part of the inheritance on the ground that they bore the 
honored name of Brown, they would doubtless retire from the 
ignominious contest in shame, humiliation, and disgrace. We 
need hardly add that whoever claims a right to coat armor, as 
an inheritance from a fancied ancestor of his own name, but to 
whom he cannot trace his lineage, must find himself in a not 
less embarrassing situation. 

In England only a few of any given name can claim the 
right to bear coat armor, and the same is equally true in this 
country. 

There is, however, in New England a very small number of 
persons who may claim the right to use coat armor by pre- 
scription; in other words, by immemorial use. To validate 
this claim, it is necessary to prove that the claimant’s direct 
ancestors used the arms in question far back in the past, 
probably before the Herald’s College was established in 1483. 
This evidence must pass under the scrutiny of the Herald’s 
College, and if to them it is satisfactory, the claim is by them 
ratified and confirmed. But without this confirmation such 
arms are regarded as invalid and worthless. 

In England the assumption or infringement of the arms of 
another is punishable by a heavy penalty; but in this country 
there is no legal impediment, and the jackdaws may adorn 


1 The grant is sometimes, by special favor, extended to the brothers of the 
grantee, but it must be so stated in the original charter. The descendants of 
the brothers are in such case entitled to bear arms, and the method of proving 
their right is the same. 
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themselves in borrowed plumage, if so be it comports with 
their sense of propriety and good taste.’ 

Spurious arms have been fabricated both in this country 
and in England in large numbers. In New England there 
were, from about the year 1700 down to the year 1825, sev- 
eral painters of coat armor. Among the most conspicuous 
were Mr. John Coles and his son of the same name. With 
them the delineation of armorial bearings was a specialty, 
and they appear to have conducted an active and thriving 
business. 

In the first volume of the “ Heraldic Journal,” published in 
Boston in 1865, a correspondent gives.a sufficiently clear de- 
scription of the fraudulent arms painted and sold by Mr. John 
Coles. The following is a brief abstract of this correspondent’s 
communication: There are many families in New England 
who possess old paintings of their coats of arms. They are 
blazoned on a sheet of paper about fourteen inches by ten. 
The shield is generally surmounted by a closed side-faced hel- 
met of blue and gold. Outside of the two corners of the shield 
are often, if not always, two green branches. On the scroll 
instead of the usual motto is inserted *‘ In the name of” John 
Brown or whoever applies for the said arms. Mr. John Stott, 


an English engraver, living in Boston about 1840, states that 
Mr. Coles painted the helmets, the shields, and ornaments at 
his leisure, and filled them up whenever he found a purchaser. 
He sometimes completed his heraldic design by introducing the 


5 
United States flag. 

We may here add a brief note, found in the same journal, 
from the Rev. William Jenks, D.D. Dr. Jenks was a dis- 
tinguished member of this Society, a man of great learning in 
many directions, an antiquary of long experience and excellent 
judgment, who died in Boston in 1866. His note is in reply 
to an inquiry by the editor of the ** Heraldic Journal,” and is 
as follows : — 


1 The following free method of assuming arms without any show of authority, 
as illustrated in a work entitled the “ Halls of New England,” is not uncommon 
in the numerous books on family history recently published. The author explains 
as follows: — 

“ Much inquiry has been made for arms preserved in the Hall families in New 
England, and although several have been found, no one of them is satisfactory 
in every respect, yet most of them point to the Halls of Warwickshire, Eng., as 
their origin. Therefore I have chosen that as a representative illustration.” 

An engraving of the arms accompanies the above statement. 
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“ With respect to your question concerning Mr. Coles, I can reply 
that I knew him in my early life, and often called on him, as 1 remem- 
ber, in making inquiries about heraldry. Mr. Coles’ authorities for 
his drawings of coats of arms were very scanty, being, as I have sup- 
posed, confined to Guillim’s folio volume.! And he was in the habit 
of giving arms to applicants, whenever he found them assigned in that 
book to the family name of his employer, without much, if any, genea- 
logical research or inquiry. If no crest were found in Guillim, he did 
not hesitate to raise on the torse our national flag. His charge for fur- 
nishing such drawings, of folio size, was, 1 recollect, a guinea.” ” 


Beside the method here mentioned by Dr. Jenks, we have 
recently seen an example of these heraldic paintings in which 
the bearings in the escutcheon are absolutely the same as found 
in Guillim’s work, but nevertheless under an entirely different 
name. 

Another device to which these painters appear to have 
resorted was the selection of emblems or bearings from dif- 
ferent shields, which they found in books on heraldry, and 
bringing them together in a new escutcheon, in a kind 
of mosaic work, they found it not difficult to cover up 


their method, and thus shield themselves in their nefarious 
fraud. 


It would, perhaps, be an exaggeration to say that in the last 
part of the eighteenth and the early part of the nineteenth 
centuries, from about 1750 to 1825, New England was inun- 
dated by these fraudulent paintings of coats of arms, but it 
would not be an exaggeration to say that numbers of them 
were palmed off upon some of our most worthy and intelligent 
citizens, 

While the paintings of Mr. Coles were for the most part dis- 
tinctive and could in general be identified, nevertheless, as there 
were six or eight others who were given in some measure to 
the same occupation, we cannot always tell who were the 
painters of the spurious arms of any particular family. Neither 
can we tell what learned wag induced the rich tobacconist to 
place upon the panel of his carriage his spurious arms, with 


1 A DISPLAY OF HERALDRY, manirest1ne a more easie access to the 
knowledge thereof then hath hitherto been published by any, through the benefit 


of Method; wherein it is now reduced by the Study and Industry of John Guillim 
late Pursuivant at Arms. London, 1660. 


2 Vide Heraldic Journal, vol. i. p. 108. 
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the significant motto, Quid rides !! a motto singularly appro- 
priate, whether it be Latin or English. 

There is in all men a natural pride of ancestry. There are 
few, unless they are far gone from original righteousness, who 
have not a distinct satisfaction in knowing that they are 
descended from a line of ancestry both distinguished and 
respectable. This characteristic is deeply seated in the con- 
stitution of man. To ignore it is a false modesty; to parade 
it too freely before others is a want of good taste. It is not 
therefore, on the whole, a matter of surprise that a consider- 
able number of our New England citizens, our landed farmers, 
our thrifty merchants, our lawyers, our doctors, our clergymen, 
uninformed as they were and unsuspecting, should, under the 
seductive words and smiles of Mr. John Coles, be willing to 
sacrifice the modest sum of an English guinea to become 
the possessor of a precious heirloom, a memorial certifying 
to a distinguished ancestry living far back in the distant 
centuries. 

Most of these fraudulent arms are now either kept as me- 
morials of a successful imposition, or they have been wholly 
discarded and long since relegated to the dusty precincts of 
ancient garrets, where they have already slumbered in obscu- 
rity for several generations. 

On the breaking up of families or the abandonment of old 
mansions they come forth from time to time with other kin- 
dred rubbish to garnish the walls of some cheap museum, 
where they may well find a last, abiding and congenial home. 

The right to use coat armor, however derived, is not in 
these times a great distinction. It is the lowest form of royal 
recognition, and moreover it confers no honorary title. In 
itself it is a thing of small importance, but nevertheless it is 
a matter of the highest moment that whoever assumes the 
right to bear arms should be quite sure that they are genuine, 
and are not the product of an artful avarice and an unques- 
tioning credulity. 


Mr. A. C. GOODELL said that upon the application of Rev. 
Dr. Slafter he had searched his library in vain for a copy of 
the pamphlet prepared by our late lamented associate Whit- 
more, in aid of the movement which resulted in the order by 
Congress that the Committee on Ways and Means report a bill 
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imposing a tax upon the use of heraldic escutcheons. Not 
until he learned of Dr, Slafter’s success in finding a synopsis 
of the proposed bill in the fourth volume of the “ Heraldic 
Journal,” had it occurred to him that such paper had been 
prepared by the editor, Whitmore, although at that time Mr. 
Goodell was one of the Committee on Publication of that 
journal. 

The effect of such a law would have been not only to collect 
a revenue from what may be considered a useless luxury, but 
it would eventually lead to the suppression of false pretences 
in a matter which has a direct bearing upon the legitimacy of 
the descent of families and so affords an historical clue of some 
importance. 

In regard to Dr. Slafter’s remarks concerning the difficulty 
of tracing the origin of coat-armor and its use by families, the 
antiquity of which Dr. Slafter has mentioned, Mr. Goodell 
called attention to another circumstance which contributes to 
the obscurity of the subject; and that is, that heraldic sym- 
bols, being of military origin, and often conferred on the 
battlefield, were, like many other military proceedings, such 
as the disbursement of money among the soldiery and the 
promotion of officers, not matters of civil cognizance and pub- 
lic record, as were ordinary public transactions. Nothing in 
historical research is more difficult and perplexing than trac- 
ing the details of the proceedings of armies and navies in 
active service, of which only commissioners and secretaries- 
of-war and adjutants had official cognizance. This exclusive 
control of the records or brief journals applied also to the 
attendants upon the sovereign in his progresses through and 
outside of the realm. For instance, it is more difficult to 
ascertain who of the retinue that escorted King James from 
Scotland to London did not, than who did, receive the honor 
of knighthood on the way. And it is common tradition that 
the assumption by the first Count of Anjou of a tuft or wreath 
of the broom (planta genista) gave the surname to a line of 
English sovereigns. It is quite as likely that this floral em- 
blem, snatched from the turf, was first worn on the battlefield, 
as that it was adopted for a symbol on some other occasion. 
Like thousands of matters relating to military affairs, there 
is no established record of its origin. 

Mr. Goodell called attention to the new and peculiarly 
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American system of what may properly be deemed heraldic 
emblems, devised by Captain John P. Reynolds, of Salem. 
By this system the display on a quartered shield of the stars, 
shoulder-straps, chevrons, etc., indicative of rank, and of the 
bugle, crossed cannon, and sabres, indicating infantry, artil- 
lery, and cavalry, together with the army badges denoting 
the several army corps, divisions, brigades, and regiments, all 
blazoned with the coats-of-arms of the Republic and of the 


respective States of the Union,—and, in a parallel series, 
of similar badges appropriate to the navy,—he is able to 
produce for every officer and private in the military and 
naval service of the Union a perfect record by intelligible 
symbols; which, together with the date of enlistment and 
mustering out, and of every battle in which the subject was 
engaged, and of his death if that occurred while he was in 
the service, furnishes a full and exact account of his military 
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career readable at a glance, and not only valuable for present 
reference, but, as it is easy to foresee, of inestimable service to 
the future biographer and historian, as well as a source of pride 
to the descendants of the hero whose fame it perpetuates. 

Mr. Goodell has obtained from Captain Reynolds a cut of 
the captain’s own military record displayed according to the 
system above described. This Mr. Goodell offers as worthy of 
being preserved in our printed Proceedings, inasmuch as many 
thousands of these symbolic shields are scattered throughout 
the country, and, sooner or later, must become a subject of 
considerably greater interest than they are at present. 

Mr. Josian P. QuINCy communicated the following paper : 


The Limits of Reliable Memory. 


Not many years ago our Associate the late Edward L. 
Pierce contributed to the Proceedings of this Society a paper 
upon * Recollections as a Source of History,” in which he 
emphasized the wholesome scepticism with which we should 
receive the narrations of elderly persons, especially when 
given long after the event. I regarded that paper as a con- 
tribution to one of the most important of all histories that are 
yet to be written, I mean A History of the Human Mind. 
It is only recently that we have begun to accumulate materials 
for this instructive work. The mental philosophies of the 
introspective school have been put aside, and the effort is now 
being made, through careful experiment and by legitimate 
induction, to provide us with that self-knowledge whereof the 
familiar Greek precept assumes that we stand in need. When 
this authoritative book comes to be written, I think it will 
appear that we should sift all doubtful recollections — even 
those of elderly persons — rather than repudiate them; in 
other words, that the value of reminiscences to history largely 
depends upon the competence of their interpreter. 

The Psalmist was of opinion that the small minority of each 
generation who pass the threescore and tenth milestone 
thereupon enter upon a period of labor and sorrow. We need 
not leave the narrow limits of this Society to point to instances 
where such an assertion seems wide of the mark. But there 
are forms of labor and sorrow seldom escaped during the 
eighth decade of life,—I refer to the labor of trying to 
push up into consciousness something we feel is stored in the 
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memory, and to the sorrow that comes with our inability to 
secure its prompt delivery. Yet I have found that there is 
something to be learned by observing, in its earlier stages, 
the disintegration of the available memory, even though this 
may bear an unpleasant resemblance to assisting at one’s own 
autopsy. 

I endeavored to determine, among the scattered incidents 
that memory preserves, what may be considered as sharply 
accurate, and what should be distrusted as the probable decora- 
tions of hearsay or fancy added after the event. I began by 
summoning up what I could remember of the festival that 
marked the introduction of water to Boston in 1848. There was 
a procession and a cavalcade, and I rode through the streets in 
the cavalcade, and was present at the subsequent proceedings. 
Upon referring to the newspapers of the day, I found that my 
recollections, so far as they went, were trustworthy. From 
this I went on to test other deposits of memory that were very 
different in kind, — to test them both in myself and in others. 
And in doing so, I reached conclusions that were entirely un- 
expected. But before giving them, it is well to say that Iam 
fully awake to the peril of generalizing from an insufficient 
number of instances; neither do I forget the exceptions, 
reservations, qualifications that limit the best established 
proposition. I offer my conclusions as much for correction 
as for acceptance; they are simply a challenge to further 
inquiry. 

I have come to believe that the accuracy of our memory of 
past events is likely to be in inverse ratio to their importance, 
— to their importance as recognized at the time by the indi- 
vidual. And, also, that while insignificant, scattered, and 
unrelated facts may be reproduced with reasonable exactness, 
unusual experiences — especially those which have strongly 
excited our emotions —are presented vaguely and with fre- 
quent misstatements. It would seem as if the subliminal 
mind — about which a certain school of psychology talks so 
freely and knows so little —occupied itself in clothing in 
fanciful array the more exciting incidents of life in order 
to make them presentable when summoned before the 
consciousness. 

In the paper to which I have alluded, Mr. Pierce summoned 
the authority of Shakespeare in support of his views. In this 
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he did well; for Shakespeare’s knowledge of mental phenom- 
ena has been pronounced by experts to be always reliable in 
its reach and exactness. So I looked to see if the supreme 
poet had anything bearing upon my conclusion that the 
memory may be trusted about trifling events when other 
events, far more impressive in character, are strangely dis- 
torted or quite out of reach. I found that Shakespeare had 
been before me in noting these peculiarities. 

Prospero asks his daughter to look into her past and tell 
him what she remembers. Whereupon the lady replies that 
she sees certain dim figures of women who once waited upon 
her. Prospero, after confirming the accuracy of this recollec- 
tion, expresses surprise that his daughter has nothing to say 
of that subsequent voyage in the open boat which should have 
made a much deeper impression upon her memory. 


‘¢ But how is it 
That this lives in thy mind ? What see’st thou else 
In the dark backward and abysm of time ? 
If thou remember’st aught, ere thou cam’st here, 
How thou cam’st here, thou may’st.”’ 


But although Miranda, “infused as with a fortitude from 
heaven,” had sustained the courage of her father during that 
perilous sea-passage, she can remember nothing about it. The 
insignificant circumstance is accurately reproduced, while the 
significant event is unavailable in memory. 

I now come to the strange paradox that the incidents of our 
lives which excite the strongest emotion and which it would 
seem must remain before us in the full glare of day, are pre- 
cisely those that soonest fade into twilight. In illustration I 
shall take another instance from Shakespeare. We are justi- 
fied in reading into the great poets much that it is probable 
they had no distinct intention of saying. They give us a 


snap-shot at reality ; and by examining the plate we discover 
details that may not have been consciously present to the 
vision of the photographer. 


Hamlet, after the mefaorable interview with the ghost of 
his father, is possessed with the strange fear that what he has 
seen and heard may become blurred and indistinct, or gradu- 
ally vanish altogether. Therefore he declares that from the 
tables of his memory he will “wipe away all trivial fond 
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records, all saws of books, all forms, all pressures past,” to the 
end that this supremely important experience may continue to 
present itself in all its vivid reality. But, upon reading on, 
we find that these “ trivial fond records” of memory are pre- 
cisely what did remain in their original exactness, while the 
momentous occurrence he has witnessed wavers fitfully and at 
times is nearly extinct. Hamlet can recall word for word a 
speech in a play that once pleased him; he can remember how 
a“ robustious periwig-pated fellow” tore a passion to tatters, 
as well as his own criticism upon this abominable imitation of 
humanity; but the flash of that supernormal visitation, once 
so distinct and trustworthy, now flickers uncertainly and will 
presently be reduced to a mere spark. He doubts whether 
some tricking devil may not have deluded him; and a condi- 
tion is reached in which this man who has stood face to face 
with a veridical ghost — and this under test conditions which 
a modern Psychical Society must pronounce flawless — comes 
to meditate upon “the undiscovered country, from whose 
bourn no traveller returns.” And in the short speech that 
Hamlet writes for the player to put into his part (for some 
of his lines it seems not difficult to identify) we find this 


statement, — 
‘‘ Purpose is but the slave of Memory 
Of violent birth but poor validity.” 


I think these lines support my conclusion, that the validity 
of memory is in inverse ratio to the violence of its birth, — 
that is, to the violence of the emotions awakened by an un- 
usual event. There is no authoritative punctuation of Shake- 
speare’s plays; but if, by inserting a comma, we read the 
second line as referring to Purpose, it matters little ; in the 
strong figure of the poet, this is but the slave of Memory, 
born with its birth, and changing as its records are enfeebled 
or exaggerated. 

A modern instance may be added to what has been said. 
In the fourteenth volume of the Proceedings of the Society 
for Psychical Research will be found an address by a sort of 
Hamlet of our own day, Professor Charles Richet. This emi- 
nent physiologist, like his prototype, has confronted the super- 
normal, —he has confronted it under circumstances that left 
nothing to be wished. In company with an eminent savant, 
he “ made experiments of the most decisive kind,” and these 
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experiments were renewed in presence of a friend of “ pene- 
trating perspicacity,” and were witnessed “ under the best 
possible conditions.” Surely some pretty strong emotions 
must have agitated a scientist whose conceptions of the pos- 
sible received so rude a shock. Having acquired “ positive 
proof of the reality of the facts,” the learned gentleman was 
full of purpose to proclaim what he had seen. Alas, “ Pur- 
pose is but the slave of Memory,” and as time went on the 
reflection in the mirror, at first an exact representation of ex- 
perience, became blurred and clouded. Dr. Richet fell into a 
state of uncertainty which, he assures us, was due to no defect 
of observation or of evidence, but was induced by the potent 
pull of the habitual opinions, or the habitual prejudices, of the 
society that surrounded him. But if his memory has lost the 
vividness that would push him to decisive action, the worthy 
professor, still like Hamlet, will supply its place with an 
aphorism, — an aphorism which I think is as worth preserving 
as any that have been gathered from Shakespeare’s play : 
“ Certainty does not follow on demonstration; tt follows on 
habit.” 

When Locke enlightened his generation with the statement 
that our knowledge of material facts depends upon our mental 
sensations, he might have added the no less evident truth that 
these sensations are largely influenced by our ever-varying 
emotions. To borrow the old metaphor of the seal, when the 
hand trembles with agitation it cannot leave a firm impression 
upon the wax. Yet memory has little resemblance to the 
passive wax which was once the favorite comparison; it is a 
creative centre below the surface where the forces of attrac- 
tion and repulsion may still do vigorous work. And so the 
accuracy of a recollection, in larger measure than we hastily 
suppose, depends upon its consistency with the obvious and 
the commonplace ; it expands or contracts at the touch of our 
sympathies or our antipathies. The colorless incident tends 
to persist unchanged ; but this incident may become full of 
color to the keener vision of the historical student. 

In the communication to which allusion has been made, Mr. 
Pierce cited the narrations of elderly persons which not only 
contradicted one another, but were, it is probable, all equally 
remote from the fact. It is not pleasant to believe that, as 
the years go on, the sense of our obligation to tell the truth 
56 
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becomes weaker. Veracity is the spark of spiritual vitality 
that should persist to the end; I will not willingly resign it 
to the dominion of biological and physical change. Nor is it 
necessary to do so. An experience of my own has convinced 
me that an unveracious memory may be far removed from 
conscious deception. If I venture to use myself objectively, 
it is because, among the many things that we see obscurely, 
the few that are most clear pertain to our own personalities. 

I once had a full hour’s talk with the late Emperor of Ger- 
many, the grandfather of the present Kaiser. It happened in 
this way. Late one afternoon in the summer of 1851, in com- 
pany with my friend Colonel Zell, I reached the hospice on St. 
Bernard. A short time after there arrived from the Italian 
side of the pass a German professor —at least that is what I 
took him for —who addressed us in imperfect English, and 
we sat down before the fire and passed the evening in easy 
chat. Our chance acquaintance seemed specially interested 
in political subjects, and asked me several questions about the 
situation in America that I was unable to answer. The guest 
left early the next morning, and after his departure the monks 
told us that he was the Prince of Prussia — afterwards the 
Emperor William — who was travelling incognito. 

At the close of the Franco-Prussian war, when the newly 
created Emperor of Germany loomed up as the principal 
figure before the world, I tried hard to recover some of that 
conversation, and for a time was well-nigh persuaded that I 
could do so. I had written somewhat for periodicals, and 
here was a subject for a profitable magazine paper. Only 
after serious consideration was the conviction reached that 
what the future emperor had said was no longer available in 
memory. Certain fragments of what had passed between us 
were no doubt vaguely retained; but—as I had followed 
with some attention the career of this historical personage — 
it was evident that a theory of what he might have said or 
ought to have said had covertly slipped into the place of his 
actual utterances. Imagination, below the threshold of con- 
sciousness, seemed compelled to supply the details of a situ- 
ation of which a passive reflection could no longer be obtained. 
This experience showed me the tricks that a pseudo-memory 
might play upon persons of advanced age. It taught me that 
if the day should come when judgment, caution, self-restraint 
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failed in me, as they have failed in others, I might repeat, with 
no sense of its untruthfulness, much of my conversation with 
the coming Kaiser. And such a narration, although worthless 
to history, might not be without interest to some student of 
the decline and fall of that very unstable empire, the human 
mind, 

If it is true that “ memory is the basis of historical nar- 
rative,” the historian should cultivate such acquaintance with 
its phenomena as will enable him to recognize the innumerable 
gradations between its exact and fallacious records. He 
should be competent to examine the mind, as the pathologist 
examines the body, for indications of weakness or disease. He 
must not forget that we are continually making little grafts 
of the new upon the old, and that these soon grow into flour- 
ishing branches which are well-nigh independent of the origi- 
nal stock. The mental mechanism is ever at work in the vast 
region below consciousness, and ‘* the fellow in the cellarage” 
is too ready to extend with touches of fancy or fable the brief 
chronicle of what has been. 

For the maxim, Falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus, the his- 
torian will have little use. As the manufacturer may find his 
chief profit in using what was once supposed to be the waste 
product of his mills, so history may be enriched by discovering 
in the waste product of doubtful narrations some little fact, 
at first supposed to be valueless, but which in its implications 
is instructive. Such petty incidents seem to lie passive in the 
memory unaffected by the submerged imagination which is 
busiest upon what is abruptly in advance of ordinary experi- 
ence. To neglect them would be like a student of Oriental 
life who found no use for the indications of contemporary man- 
ners and thought that are embedded in the Arabian Nights 
because the stories of Sindbad and Aladdin overtaxed his 
credulity. 

It has been said that there is a poet in every one of us who 
dies young; perhaps it would be truer to say he passes into a 
state of suspended animation during the bustle of active life, 
and revives again when the thunder of the captains and the 
shouting are no longer heard. It is he who weaves a web of 
fancy about some insignificant nucleus of fact. Finding it 
difficult to live up to his ideal in the present, the venerable 
citizen is too ready to persuade himself that he has done so in 


: 
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the past. He likes to believe that he was once acting vigor- 
ously for rational ends, when it is quite as probable that he 
was drifting aimlessly upon the sea of events. Much of what 
he says comes from the dread of inferiority which increases 
with the burden of the years; it comes of the wish to show 
himself at some point superior to his questioner who is bright 
from the friction of active days. We should be slow to 
believe that this surviving remnant of his generation is 
consciously untruthful, and as slow to confuse him with a 
stringent cross-examination. Yet there is one question, not 
of an agitating kind, that it will be well to ask: “Are you 
giving me the judgment of this event that you made at the 
time, or the judgment that you put upon it now?” The 
outlook of the individual is continually changing as the forces 
of life mature or fail; we want the coefficients that present 
the fact as it is offered to us to-day. After this, the historian 
must be able to synthesize in some measure the odd and in- 
congruous memories which are placed at his disposal. If he 
knows how to sift the sands that lie heaped in the base of the 
hour-glass, he is likely to find some grains of gold among 
them. 


After a brief reference to Mr. Quincy’s paper, Mr. WILLIAM 
W. GoopwIin spoke of a journey which he made in a carryall 
from Plymouth to Concord, Massachusetts, when he was three 
years old, and of several incidents of the journey which he had 
always vividly remembered. One of the incidents was his sit- 
ting on the front seat of the carryall, and throwing a windmill 
out of the carriage several times for the sake of having it 
picked up, with his grief when at last he threw it out and lost 
it. This had often been doubted, partly on the ground of his 
age, and partly because such a journey, it was said, would not 
have been made in a carryall at that time, when three stage- 
coaches ran daily from Plymouth to Boston. There is no 
doubt, however, that he went from Plymouth to Concord in 
August, 1834. Recently a stable bill of his father’s for 183 
has come to light, and it has a charge of five dollars for a horse 
and carryall from Concord to Plymouth and back in August. 
This shows, moreover, that in 1834 it was cheaper to travel 
fifty-five miles with a hired horse and carriage than by 
stage-coach. 
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Remarks were also made during the meeting by Messrs. 
R. C. WintTHROP, JR., A. C. GooDELL, JAMES B. THAYER, 
WILLIAM EVERETT, WINSLOW WARREN, GEORGE B. CHASE, 
FrANcIs C. LOWELL, and the PRESIDENT. 

A new serial of the Proceedings, comprising the record of 
the December and January meetings, was ready for delivery 
at this meeting. 
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BY ALEXANDER “McKENZIE. 


In the records of the First Church in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, under the date of 1636, stand the names of Richard 
Parke and Mrs. Sarah Parke. In 1647 they removed to that 
part of the town which had retained the name of Newtowne. 
From them came Nathan Park, who married Ruth Bannister, 
and lived in Northbridge, in this State, where their son, 
Calvin Park, was born in 1774. He graduated at Brown 
University in 1797, and became a tutor in the College, and 
Professor of Languages, and afterwards Professor of Moral 
Philosophy and Metaphysics. In 1826 he was made pastor 
of the Evangelical Congregational Church in Stoughton, 
Massachusetts. He held this position until 1840, and died 
in Stoughton in 1847. He is described as an accomplished 
scholar, a good teacher, an excellent preacher. An old friend 
speaks of him as ‘“‘a man of great sensibility” and * extreme 
diffidence,” with “ discriminating intellect, a warm heart, 
refined taste, and extensive literary and theological attain- 
ments.” His wife was Abigail Ware, a descendant of Robert 
Ware of Wrentham, England, who came to this country and 
settled at Wrentham in this State in 1640. Calvin and Abi- 
gail Park had three children, — sons, graduates of Brown Uni- 
versity, and Congregational clergymen. The second of these 
sons was the subject of this memoir. He was born in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, December 29, 1808. It is some indica- 
tion of the feeling and opinion of his parents, and a slight 
prophecy of his own career, that he was named for Jonathan 
Edwards, who had died fifty years before. 

Edwards Park was well born, and of the New England 
aristocracy. As the son of a college professor he lived in a 
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literary atmosphere, surrounded by books and acquainted 
with scholars, so that his own intellectual powers were quick- 
ened and directed. There was nothing to make it certain 
that he would become eminent as a scholar and teacher; but 
it is easy to trace his life back to its sources, and to see the 
presage of his greatness. He began to learn when he began 
to live. The father was a teacher by his calling. The mother 
was a woman of strong character, quiet, dignified, earnest in 
all her thoughts, fond of poetry, and delighting in good hymns, 
and with an admirable discretion in affairs. It was a good 
home in which to live and breathe, and to grow up and be 
brought up. 

The boy was sent to school at a time so early that after- 
wards he did not remember the event. He was not robust, 
but he was in good health, and was able to join other boys 
in the sports of the time, and he became a leader in the games. 
He was even restrained in this disposition by parental desire. 
It is suspected that there was a mischievous element in his 
character. He recalled the severe rebuke of a teacher in 
this wise: ** Edwards, you don’t do as much mischief as the 
other boys, but you seem to enjoy their mischief more than 
they do.” This disposition was never lost. He was always 
interested in men and their methods, their plotting and 
counter-plotting, their ingenious devices and the ways in 
which these were worked out. Sometimes he would have 
been not unwilling to call the things “ mischief.” His wit 
and humor evidently were born with him. 

The thought of that time was serious. The gravest themes 
were domiciled in a minister’s house, and a bright boy was 
sure to become familiar with them. There was less variety 
in life than there is now; it is doubtful if there was less sat- 
isfaction. Thought was deeper and ran on fewer lines. It 
often seems to us narrow in comparison with the present. 
But the cubic contents of a year were probably more than 
they are in our hurried days. Even the objects which seem 
to us heavy and dull had a real interest, and engaged the 
powers of the mind and the heart. Questions were asked 
which were not answered ; but the time since has not answered 
them, and it was something to consider them and to rise into 
the higher realms of thought and to move in them freely. 
It is not hard to imagine the true pleasure of this boy, being 
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the boy he was, in asking and answering questions, — about the 
sovereignty of God and his decrees and purposes ; about the 
will of man and its conditions, and all the meaning and mys- 
tery of life. It was not all thought. There were activities, 
the reaching out of sympathy and desire: large plans for the 
enlightening and saving of the world. Very little of good 
is seen in our own day which cannot be traced back to those 
days and the earlier times. Schools, colleges, churches, mis- 
sions, charities, were known then. We may have more efficient 
methods, but it would be difficult to find any deeper principles 
or more worthy motives, or a more vital law of sacrifice and 
ministry. It is possible that there was. less cheerfulness than 
we possess, though this is by no means certain. It is probable 
that, on the whole, life was easier than now. There is not 
much use in comparison, but we ought to do justice to the 
men and times which have given us our heritage. It may be 
too early to judge whether their methods or ours are the more 
steady, permanent, and productive of the deeper virtue or the 
greater good. 

There were not so many books then, and books were less 
attractive. Many things which now are held essential to a 
happy life were not then invented. But virtue and intelli- 
gence were known. Boys and girls played, and men and 
women found pleasant places. Life then was not so monot- 
onous and dreary as it seems to us who look back upon it. 
‘Edwards on the Affections”” and Doddridge on “ The Rise 
and Progress of Religion in the Soul” are not exhilarating 
reading ; but it was a fine discipline to go through them. 
“Law’s Serious Call” has been more praised than almost 
any other religious book in the language, and the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress ” will be read when the bulk of modern literature is 
neglected. There were good books, and interesting books, 
even in those primeval days, and this boy could reach them. 
It seems hard now to think of him poring over Robertson’s 
‘** History of America,” and such enlivening memoirs as the 
life of Brainerd, and Edwards. The boy was ten years old 
when he first saw Nathaniel Emmons, to be impressed by his 
greatness; and Emmons’s Sermons were read with this per- 
sonal interest, — substantial books, heavy with logic and order, 
which might be studied by the modern preacher with advan- 
tage to his solidity and lucidity. He had a working knowl- 
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edge of Calvinism when he was ten years old, and passed a 
creditable examination in the system. It bore heavily upon 
a nature so sensitive, which should not have been subjected 
to it. Probably no one thought how severe its working would 
be in the mind of a thoughtful child, to whom every sentence 
was with authority. He could not tell when his interest in 
religious belief and life began. It was with him from his 
earliest childhood and grew with his growth. It was a nat- 
ural interest and was fostered by the surroundings in which 
he lived. In many lives then, much more frequently than 
now, there was a crisis, a passing out from darkness and fear 
into joy and light. But he recalled nothing of this kind in 
his own experience. He did look upon his character as “a 
cellar” “full of all sorts of rubbish,” and at one time he did 
question whether he was one of “the elect.” But he moved 
on steadily with the assurance and force which were to con- 
trol his years. He was ready in his youth to defend the doc- 
trines in which he had been instructed, and he had an interest 
in the new missionary work at the Sandwich Islands and in 
other parts of the world. He entered Brown University, 
where his father was then a professor, in 1822, before he was 
fourteen years old, the youngest member of his class. He 
was fond of Latin and Greek, but had no special delight in 
mathematics. His favorite studies were metaphysics and 
logic. Of the books which he especially enjoyed mention is 
made of Dugald Stewart’s “ Mental Philosophy,” Campbell’s 
“ Rhetoric,’ Lord Kames’ “Elements of Criticism.’’ He took 
high rank as a scholar, but he was very bashful, and made his 
recitations and declamations in much fear; yet he bore his 
part in the literary and theological societies to which he be- 
longed. He greatly enjoyed the eminent preachers who came 
to Providence, and the arguments of the great lawyers whom 
he occasionally heard. At his graduation the valedictory 
oration was assigned to him; but he declined to accept the 
appointment, partly because he felt he had been unjustly 
used by the President at a former time, and in part because 
of the expense which was involved. He graduated in 1826. 
While in college, in the long winter vacations, he had taught 
school, and after he graduated he taught in the classical schools 
of Braintree and Weymouth Landing. But his work in col- 


lege and in school told upon his strength, and it was feared 
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that he was to die in his youth. For a few months he at- 
tended medical lectures in New York, with the thought that 
he might become a physician, At one time he was inclined 
to the legal profession. But his thought was more steadily 
and naturally directed to the ministry. He questioned whether 
he was fit for either of the professional callings. He liked 
ministers and the ministry, and when he examined the differ- 
ent professions by the process of exclusion, he found that the 
ministry was at last all that was left to him. He stated his 
position in this way: “If I could not preach honestly, I could 
not do anything honestly. If I could do anything honestly, 
I could preach honestly.” Then he ‘proceeded to a careful 
examination of himself, with regard to the doctrines which 
he was to preach if he became a minister. ‘ After putting 
himself to the severest tests of which he could think, he came 
to the steady and strong conviction that he did not only be- 
lieve these doctrines, but love them, even those which are 
accounted severest of all. Then the way seemed open to him 
to preach what he believed and honored.” He was then the 
master of a school, and at once he proceeded to give activity 
to his religious life. He began to have public prayer in his 
school, and to instruct his pupils in religious belief and duty, 
and to persuade them to enter upon a Christian life. After 
his school closed he studied theology for a year at his father’s 
house in Stoughton. He gave much study to Dr. Samuel 
Clarke’s Lectures on “ The Being and Attributes of God,” a 
work famous in its time. He examined with care the writ- 
ings of the Unitarian Controversy, which were attracting great 
attention, and he wrote his earliest theological article upon 
the matters involved for the “ Spirit of the Pilgrims.” In 
1828, though in feeble health, he entered the Theological 
Seminary at Andover. The Seminary was very strong in 
its faculty and its students, and in its position among the 
churches and in the theological world. Leonard Woods was 
in the Theological Chair. Moses Stuart was Professor of 
Sacred Literature, and for a time Edward Robinson was asso- 
ciated with him. Ebenezer Porter was President, and Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Rhetoric. There were among the students 
during Park’s course many men who came to be conspicuous 
as teachers and preachers. It was a noble society into which 
this young man of twenty entered, with his training, ability, 
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ardor, devotion. The place itself was well chosen, — the 
pleasant town on the hill-top, with its bracing air, its magni- 
ficent views, its scholarly atmosphere, the associations which 
had been forming for twenty years; the quiet and serenity, 
the still enthusiasm, the deep, intense life of men. Park was 
born in the year in which the Seminary was opened, and they 
came together when they were entering upon the estate of 
manhood. The life of the Institution was quick. The stu- 
dents were eager in their studies, and thought was stimulated 
from every direction. The students engaged in religious work 
in the town, and were in correspondence with other semi- 
naries, and with colleges, and with missionaries at home and 
abroad. They were in contact with the churches and their 
best work, to which they were themselves committed. Their 
numbers increased their zeal, but their interest was personal 
and constant. Young Park was hindered in his work by his 
impaired health, but he was diligent, and was regarded as a 
man of large promise. His remarkable power was felt, even 
then. He grew in his knowledge of the things to which his 
life was given, and went beyond the course of instruction with 
his own studies in metaphysics and literature. He sought to 
be fully furnished for his appointed work. He graduated in 
1831. While yet in the Seminary he was invited to become 
Professor of Biblical Literature in the Theological Seminary 
at Bangor, Maine; and also to become the pastor of the Pine 
Street Church in Boston, and of a church in Lowell. These 
proposals he declined. He had his own plan, which was to 
be the minister of a country parish for a few years, and then 
to take a professorship, if one were offered to him, in a col- 
lege or seminary. This was more in the usual course of things 
than it would be now; for it was then the custom to take 
professors from the pastorate in which they had made proof 
of their learning and ability. At that time the church in 
Braintree needed a minister. The Rev. Richard Salter Storrs, 
the first of that illustrious name, had withdrawn from the 
active duties of the pastorate there, that he might promote 
home missionary work, and he desired that this promising 
young man should be associated with him in the parish min- 
istry. The position was attractive and in agreement with his 
plans, and Mr. Park was ordained on the 21st of December, 
1831. The son of the old minister was reading in the par- 
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sonage one Saturday afternoon when the coach from Boston 
stopped at the door and a young man came up the gravel 
walk and into the house. “ The boy was struck with his slight, 
tall form, his chiselled features, fine then as if wrought in 
marble, his piercing eyes, and his impressive and animating 
voice.” <A friendship began that day which through many 
and long years never faltered or failed. 

It was a good New England congregation over which the 
young man was placed. It was made up largely of farmers 
and mechanics, and these with their families were an intel- 
ligent and thoughtful assembly, well informed upon public 
affairs and accustomed to discussion upon religious questions. 
It was not a scholastic congregation, and might be thought 
lacking in an appreciation of scholarly teaching. But they 
had been well instructed, and were prepared to receive what- 
ever the young preacher had the right to give to those who 
sought his counsel. At that time the churches around Brain- 
tree were very earnest in their work, and the appeals to a 
simple religious life were unusually effective. It was a most 
hopeful and helpful condition of things into which this 
preacher carried his first impulses and efforts. He was quite 
sure to be incited to his best work, and to be steadied and 
supported by the knowledge that his highest faithfulness 
would be rewarded. He preached constantly, on Sundays 
and week days, in the meeting-house and in country school- 
houses, writing. for several months only two sermons, but 
throwing himself into his ministry with a genuine force which 
produced lasting results. From time to time he gave a 
sermon to which he had devoted an unusual amount of time 
and study, upon some one of the larger themes, thus preserving 
his own studious habits and giving to his hearers the best 
he could produce. But always he did his best for the time 
which was before him. He chose the morning hours for his 
systematic study, but he was constantly studying and observ- 
ing. He was quick to learn from the men whom he met and 
the events around him. Whatever he learned he knew how 
to use. It was a life with very little waste. The people 
heard him with profound attention, and came from neighbor- 
ing towns, attracted by his fame for brilliancy and eloquence. 
This was a fine school for this young man. He was not 
to continue in it. After less than two years of service, with 
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failing sight and impaired health, he resigned the position, and 
in a journey long for those times sought to gain strength. 
Very soon different and most honorable positions were 
offered him, for he had reputation as a preacher and a scholar. 
He was not allowed to be in haste. But in the spring of 
1835 he became Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in 
Amherst College and an Instructor in Hebrew. He taught 
Rhetoric, also, and lectured on the Epistle to the Romans, and 
preached in many churches which delighted to hear him. 
One who well knew his work has written that “ the influence 
of the Professor pervaded the College, almost dominated it, in 
fact, such was the general enthusiasm for him, and so vivid 
and deep was the impression of his sermons.” 

Men ‘listened to his discourses with fascinated interest, 
with admiring astonishment, and with the sense of a certain 
surpassing and inscrutable power, never effaced. They felt 
the urgency of his incessant enthusiasm for study.” He was 
not to remain at Amherst. In 1836 he was called to the 
Theological Seminary at Andover, as the Bartlet Professor of 
Sacred Rhetoric. In the same year he was married to Miss 
Anna Maria Edwards, a great-granddaughter of Jonathan 
Edwards. Then began a married life of singular felicity and 
helpfulness. 

It must have been a pleasure to Professor Park to return to 
Andover, and to be a teacher where he had been a student. 
He came at the urgent request of Professor Woods, who 
filled the highest chair in the Seminary. He knew the men 
with whom he was to be associated, and they knew him. 
The fitness of things had been regarded. He was to instruct 
young men who were already advanced in their studies and 
their mental discipline, and who were to go out as preachers 
to carry his influence abroad. It was a difficult time, and the 
generous rivalry among the theological schools of the country 
was seriously felt at Andover. This young man was to 
advance the real and the comparative influence of the Semi- 
nary. In the following year, 1837, another young man, Bela 
Bates Edwards, came to Andover, as Professor of the Hebrew 
Language and Literature. They had been students together, 
and were to be most closely associated in their work for the 
Seminary, and in all the interests of sacred learning. They 
brought in young life when it was needed and welcome. 
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Professor Park gave himself with his full energy to his work. 
He was superbly furnished for it. Indeed, to the end of 
his teaching, through all his course as a teacher of Theology, 
his instruction in Rhetoric was no small part of the benefit 
which his students received from him. One of his later 
students has been heard to say that the homiletical teaching 
was of as great value as the theological teaching, large as this 
was. One of his earlier students, whose oratory has been un- 
surpassed, has given this testimony: * His lectures in my time 
were simply marvellous in their exhibition of all the elements 
which go to constitute pulpit eloguence. He seemed to have 
read everything, to have remembered all that he had read, to 
be perfectly familiar with the greatest orators and preachers 
in their greatest works, and to be wholly determined to make 
each one of the class before him, if not as great a preacher as 
Chalmers, as great an orator as Webster or Choate, as great 
in that direction as his faculty would permit.” The prepara- 
tion of sermons was regarded as one of the highest works 
in which a man could engage. Pulpit eloquence became 
“the noblest of the fine arts.” Its themes were high and 
broad beyond all comparison, and their end was the greatest 
which could be conceived. His teaching was not in narrow 
limits. He met his students for the study of the great 
writers, the great poets, the great preachers. The plays 
of Shakespeare were studied critically, the thought, the 
words, the sentences, and all was made of living interest. 
“ To see the play on the theatre boards would have been only 
dull in comparison.” Nor was this the whole. For he was 
himself the preacher, in the Chapel of the Seminary and in 
many churches. His students could hear him, could see him, 
when he was engaged in the work for which he was instruct- 
ing them. His speaking, reading, praying; his manner, digni- 
fied and strong; the tones of his voice, his earnest sincerity 
and desire, beyond their immediate spiritual influence, were a 
living object lesson. The young preacher might not resolve 
to equal his master, but he could receive suggestions which 
would be useful on the lower plane. His sermons were 
carefully planned ; every sentence, each word, had his pains. 
He made the discourse complete in itself, and it readily drew 
attention and admiration. Of his sermons a great preacher 
has written: “It is impossible to surpass the truth in out- 
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lining the power and splendor of their influence as illustrating, 
emphasizing, and bringing to fruition all the work performed 
by the preacher in his department of Sacred Rhetoric.” For 
eleven years Professor Park held this chair. Then he was 
transferred to the position in which his greatest work was 
to be done. In 1847 he was made the Abbot Professor of 
Christian Theology. There was no higher position in which 
he could be placed, and there, for thirty-four years, he was the 
teacher of teachers in this exalted domain of thought and 
life. 

The Seminary at Andover was founded for the educating 
of men for the ministry of Congregational churches. It 
was to uphold and inculcate the polity and doctrine of these 
churches, though men from other churches might come to 
it, and men might go from it to whatever service they 
preferred. The Seminary was chartered in 1807 and opened 
in 1808. Leonard Woods was appointed the Abbot Professor 
of Christian Theology, and he held this position until 1846. 
The Seminary was constituted by the union of two projects, — 
one for an institution at Andover which should in a general 
way represent the old Calvinism, and one for a Seminary 
at West Newbury which should stand for Calvinism as modi- 
fied by the teachings of Hopkins and others. 

The two plans may be described in the terms used by Pro- 
fessor Park himself fifty years later: ** One of these parties 
intended to found an Institution for training thorough, direct, 
plain, pungent, argumentative, doctrinal preachers, and for 
maintaining that definite and strict form of Calvinism which 
is commonly named Hopkinsian. The other party intended 
to found an Institution ‘for increasing the number of learned 
and able defenders of the gospel of Christ, as well as of 
orthodox, pious, and zealous ministers of the New Testament,’ 
and for inculcating that milder form of Calvinism which united 
in its defence such men as President Stiles of New Haven, 
Dr. Hopkins of Hadley, Dr, Lathrop of West Springfield, 
and Dr. Tappan of Cambridge, — men regarded at that time 
as representatives of those New England Congregationalists 
who repudiated the Hopkinsian peculiarities and yet retained 
the substance of the Calvinistic creed.” These descriptions 
seem to indicate with which party Professor Park was most in 
sympathy. The two plans were brought together, but with 
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such safeguards as were thought to secure the interests of 
both parties. By an elaborate statement of belief, by a sys- 
tem of visitors in addition to the trustees, it was thought that 
Orthodoxy was well defended, and prudent provision made 
for instruction in its tenets. Leonard Woods had been for 
ten years the minister of the church in Newbury. He was a 
Hopkinsian, as was Dr. Samuel Spring, of Newburyport, who 
was the projector of the plan for the Newbury Seminary. 
This is not the place for a description of the theological 
beliefs which were then under discussion. Many of the ques- 
tions involved in them have ceased to be of large interest, 
but they were very real in their time, and strong men put 
their wisdom and energy into the framing of systems and 
modifying them to meet the variant views. Hopkinsianism, 
which means very little now, was a large word once. The 
Newport minister interests us more by reason of his early 
efforts against slavery and in favor of the colonization of 
the negroes. But he was a theologian of learning and force, 
honest and independent. He was a patient student of tlie 
writings of Edwards, and his own teachings were based upon 
them. His system was virtually Calvinistic, but it was modi- 
fied by his friends, and received his name. His adherents 
were also called “Consistent Calvinists,” “as against the 
Moderate Calvinists,” with whom they joined in setting up 
the Seminary at Andover. With modifications this system 
was largely taken into the “ New England Theology,” with 
which the Seminary was identified under Professor Park’s 
administration, and of which he himself said, “ Its primary 
and single aim has been to exalt God as a sovereign, and to 
glorify the eternal plan on which He governs the universe.” 
Leonard Woods graduated at Harvard College in 1796, and 
with the highest honors. His oration at that time, and when 
he took his Master’s degree, are both published. The title of 
the former was: “ Envy Wishes, then Believes”; and of the 
second, * A Contrast between the Effects of Religion and the 
Effects of Atheism.” He studied theology under the direc- 
tion of an older minister, as was common at that time, and 
also privately in his own home. By reason of his learning and 
ability he was placed in the most important position in the 
new Seminary, when he was thirty-four years old. He was a 
strong man physically and mentally. The range of his studies 
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would not be very wide for these times, but it was liberal 
then. ‘The structure of his mind was solid rather than 
showy, and its beauty was the result of the just balance of its 
powers, as its force was of the wise direction and unity of its 
efforts.” It is said that he was disinclined to controversy. If 
this was true, he deserves credit for the heroism shown in his 
frequent polemic writings. ‘* He was a champion of Orthodox 
Calvinism,” and has been styled “emphatically the ‘judicious’ 
divine of later New England theology.” He had a prominent 
part in founding and directing the great religious agencies 
whose work was to be felt in the country and through the 
world. He taught in the Seminary for thirty-eight years, and 
in the eight years which followed was engaged in publishing 
his lectures and other writings. Of course the influence of 
Professor Woods was widely extended. He had a large field 
and he was equal to its demands. With much wisdom and 
discretion he gave the instruction which was expected, and in 
a way to give satisfaction to those who had united their 
interests in the Seminary. He was patient, faithful, thought- 
ful, and well informed. If his teaching was at times rather 
arid and without humor, it served well the purpose to which 
it was committed. 

This was the man into whose place and labors Professor 
Park entered in 1847. He had been lecturing in the theologi- 
cal department in the preceding year, at the request of 
Professor Woods, who was preparing to resign his office, and 
who knew the man whom he made his associate, who was to 
be his successor. We see the younger man through the eyes 
of the older. For ten years they had been together in the 
Faculty. The younger man’s spirit and his teaching were 
well known. Professor Woods had heard five courses of 
elaborate sermons, thirty in all, upon the supreme matters of 
belief and life, in which the principles of the younger pro- 
fessor were carefully stated and defended. In all matters of 
writing, speaking, illustrating, the two men were far apart. 
The older man might well have considered carefully the 
fitness of his colleague for the chief place in the Seminary, 
and so in the church. It is a somewhat extraordinary testi- 
mony to the character and power of the younger that the 
elder was prepared to give over to him his work and the 
interests of the Institution. Professor Park had come steadily 
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on to his place. He brought with him all that he had ac- 
quired, and stood in his full manhood, amply furnished for the 
service which was demanded of him. 

It is not necessary to make a detailed comparison of his theo- 
logical views with those of his predecessor. There could be 
no considerable difference between them, seeing that both men 
were held by the same constitution and creed, and moreover 
were in the service of the same churches. It is hardly 
possible that any two men of thought will think exactly alike, 
or express their opinions in the same terms. What could be 
done to preserve uniformity of teaching had been done at 
Andover, and the visitors were pledged to see that this was 
maintained. The Andover Creed is public property. It will 
be worth while to see in what way Professor Park regarded 
it. There had been changes in theological thought and state- 
ment since the creed was framed. The old theology had 
been assailed and with effect, especially in behalf of personal 
liberty and responsibility, which Calvinism was thought not 
fairly to recognize. Professor Park did not assent to all the 
views of the New Haven school, which had led the way in 
this effort at reform, but he fully accepted the principle of 
freedom, whatever was involved in it. He did more than this, 
by claiming that the masters of the old divinity, Edwards and 
others, had held the same truth. His mind was eager, his 
eyes were turned in every direction, he was familiar with 
theological scholars in this country and in Germany, but he 
held fast to the fundamental teaching which he had accepted. 
A competent critic has said of him that “ with all his wide 
knowledge of foreign writers and his unresting curiosity, his 
eclecticism went no farther than to illustrate and, in manifold 
ways, to enrich his own productions from them. It did not 
avail to carry him, in the construction of his system, beyond 
the confines,of the New England school.” If great skill was 
required, and at times considerable ingenuity, in adapting the 
newer forms of belief and statement, and adjusting them to 
his structure, this ability was not wanting. His system of 
theology gives evidence in its whole extent of much thinking, 
intense labor, patient and painstaking from the beginning to 
the end. 

We are able to see in what way Professor Park regarded 
the subscription to the Seminary Creed. After his retirement 
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from his professorship, in the controversy which arose upon the 
matter of subscription, Professor Park gave his views to the 
public in a pamphlet entitled “ The Associate Creed of 
Andover Theological Seminary.” He asserted his qualifica- 
tions for the task to which he was called in impressive words, 
and in hisown persuasive manner: “I have been permitted, 
in the providence of God, to converse with men who were 
active in laying the foundations of the Seminary, and to read 
many private documents written by them. I must be called 
from the world soon: I may be called suddenly. I am bound 
to state what I have learned from the fathers and founders of 
the Seminary, and to let their words and deeds answer the 
questions which are now asked.” He then proceeded to state 
four of the “several doctrines for the maintenance of which, 
in a special degree, the Andover Seminary was founded.” 
The statement expressed, of course, his own belief as made 
known in his teaching. The first of these doctrines was that 
‘The Bible, in all its religious and moral teachings, is entirely 
trustworthy.” The second, that “ All the moral actions of 
every man, before he is converted by the Divine Spirit, are 
opposed to the divine law, and are sinful.” The third was the 
doctrine of the atonement, concerning which he writes: 
‘The crucifixion of the Lamb of God, and the sufferings pre- 
paratory to it, and implied in it, are the sole and exclusive 
ground on which the penitent are saved; and therefore the 
grace of Christ, as manifested in his sacrificial pains, is the 
brightest of all his glories.” The fourth was that ** The pres- 
ent life is the only state of probation; the future life is a 
state, not of probation, but of punishment; the punishment 
of incorrigible transgressors begins as soon as they die, and 
continues forever.” He adds: “From the beginning, the 
friends of Andover Seminary have understood that it was 
instituted, in large measure, for the very purpose of maintain- 
ing strict views of the divine justice and law, the extent and 
intrinsic evil of sin, the fact that in this world every person 
who CAN transgress the law has a ‘ fair chance’ for avoiding 
both the transgression and its punishment.” Herein is the sub- 
stance of Professor Park’s belief and teaching in the domain 
of theology, so far as these characteristic doctrines are con- 
cerned, In regard to the being and nature of God, the creed 
was content to repeat the words of the Westminster Catechism. 
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Professor Park emphasized his conviction of the meaning of 
subscription and of the obligations attached to it by writing 
that, ‘* Unless there be positive evidence that the founders of 
the Seminary regarded some one doctrine of their Creed as too 
unimportant to be insisted on, there is conclusive evidence 
that they required their professors to teach every doctrine 
specified in their Creed.” 

The statement is clear and is readily assented to. But its 
application is not so simple as it would appear to be in the 
reading. For the creed is in words, and words have room in 
them. They are to be defined and balanced. Their relations 
and proportionate importance are to be regarded; their his- 
tory and their connection with the times when they were writ- 
ten, and with other statements of their authors, and their place 
in the religious thought and life of the times in which they are 
to be used, must be considered. The intention must be intelli- 
gent and honest. But it may very well be, it is quite certain 
to be, that men will differ in their estimate of the precise 
significance and the importance of the sentences to which they 
consent. It is at least doubtful whether any man, or any 
body of men, can make an extensive and particular statement 
of opinions in the terms and combination of terms which 
others would accept as expressing exactly their own views, 
with all the meaning and shades of meaning and proportions 
of meaning which they would approve as accurate and suffi- 
cient. Any statement, therefore, which is to have the assent 
of several men, especially if the assent is to be given at widely 
separated times, must have breadth. This was well ex- 
pressed by Professor Shedd in his inaugural address at Ando- 
ver, when he said that truth was not a line, but a road on 
which good men could walk abreast. A permanent creed 
must have “its historic sense.” 

The writers of the creed provided for this in some measure, 
when they wrote near the end of their statement of belief 
and in connection with it, “ I do solemnly promise that I will 
open and explain the Scriptures to my pupils with integrity 
and faithfulness; that I will maintain and inculcate the 
Christian faith, as expressed in the Creed by me now re- 
peated, together with all the other doctrines and duties of our 
Holy Religion, so far as may appertain to my office, according 
to the best light God shall give me.” It was in this spirit, it 
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could be in no other, that Professor Park wrote his name 
under the creed, and continued at stated times to write it 
during his long tenure of office. 

With his mental activity and independence and continued 
study, it was probable that some who were watching him 
with interest would come to feel that he was straying from the 
way of his predecessors, and thus from the way of the founders 
of the Seminary. So far as there was truth in this, it was no 
reflection upon his integrity, but the recognition of a neces- 
sary liberty. His allegiance was ample and intelligent. It 
was his full purpose to keep faith with those who had made 
his work possible, and in doing this to be loyal to the truth, 
and to be faithful in receiving and transmitting it in the light 
which was given him. It would be fruitless now to recall the 
discussion which his teaching created. It was inevitable that 
it should come, and whoever wishes to retrace it can do so 
without extraordinary effort. There is no need to add here to 
the literature of the subject. Any one who knew Professor 
Woods and Professor Park, and understood their temper of 
mind and habit of thought, would know perfectly well that 
they could not think or speak in the same terms or the same 
tones. Their position made this certain, if there could be any 
doubt regarding it. The one was of the past. His personal 
work was done and he wished it to abide. The other looked 
forward, with his life before him, and a laudable ambition to 
do a work which should be his own, and for which he saw 
room. Neither of them intended to part from the opinions 
which had been established. But they could not state these 
Opinions in the same words, with the same proportions, and 
the same philosophical method. With the younger man 
stability was not the only thing to be considered, but improve- 
ment and extension. New definitions and explanations were 
to carry forward the truths to which both men were commit- 
ted by the obligations of their office. I do not know that 
either made a formal statement of his views as against the 
views of the other. Had they done this, the ordinary reader 
would probably see little difference beyond the natural 
difference in the men. In the domain of psychology which 
lay behind the two systems of thought Professor Park was 
the more precise and discriminating. In the profound ques- 
tions of the Divine purposes, and of human character and 
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responsibility, he held his own beliefs and preferred to make 
his own statements. He did this with a wide knowledge of 
all which had been written and with a high regard for the 
work of the leaders of theological thought whom he honored 
in the advancement of their teaching. I do not think that 
there was more questioning of his teaching than would belong 
in any such transition as this department at Andover was 
then passing through. Nor was the Seminary disturbed by 
the discussion. The work went on, gathering force from 
year to year, and the newer method held the ground which it 
had taken. The classes were large, the teaching was vigor- 
ous, and the students were eager in. their work. It was a 
time of large prosperity. 

It was not alone in that which was taught that Professor 
Park was strong. His personality gave force to his words. 
This was vigorous, persuasive. He set himself into his sen- 
tences. But beyond this, his method of teaching was his own 
and was most effective. His power of analysis and definition 
was remarkable. One must have been a dull scholar who did 
not understand him. He stated his proposition and repeated 
it. If it was of special importance or difficulty, he said it a 
third time, and not unfrequently a fourth time. The student 
wrote in his note-book the very words of his teacher, which 
he could study at his leisure. Then followed divisions and 
subdivisions, and even minor divisions. They stood in order, 
each in its place. They were explained and illustrated. Often 
a story, and perhaps a witty story, would make the meaning 
clear. Illustrations were commonly taken from things near 
at hand and familiar. The incidents of the day were put un- 
der tribute. Anything which had attracted notice was made 
to do duty asargument. For the best men among the students 
this elaboration was carried to excess. When they had ap- 
prehended a point, they preferred to advance. But the teacher 
knew that there were those before him who were not quick 
to learn, and perhaps some who had the fatal gift of misunder- 
standing. For their benefit he sometimes wearied others and 
himself. But it was rare training for those who were to be 
preachers. He kept in the life of his time, even when he ap- 
peared to be withdrawn from it. He did not rely unduly upon 
his past. He did not write out his lectures and content him- 
self with reading from his multitudinous pages. Each lecture 
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was a new study, made for the occasion, and he came to his 
class in full and fresh vigor. He did not show his learning 
and skill more liberally than when he was questioned by his 
class. He was strongly patient, even when the questions 
betrayed slowness of apprehension or were apart from his 
immediate theme. He probably enjoyed this, and had some 
amusement at the recurrence of inquiries which annually pre- 
sented themselves. Very rarely, if ever, did any irritation 
appear. I recall but one instance in which he paid no regard 
to a question from a student, and then he was abundantly 
justified. 

The attitude of the Professor towards his scholars was 
friendly and helpful. Of course he wanted them to adopt 
his system as their belief. While he regretted that there were 
some who could not do this, he must have known that, in 
their independent thinking, they were following his method, 
even if it led them to different results. The dissent of strong 
men could not have been agreeable ; while there was a satis- 
faction in knowing that such men were under his influence, 
although this was restricted. He could trust to time and later 
thought. But the freedom itself surely had its charm for a 
mind like his. He had little of which to complain, for his 
teaching became the theology of the greater part of his stu- 
dents, and by them went through New England, and beyond, 
and over the world. Its effect was marked, and is now evident 
in the thinking of men. 

To those who came closer to him he was a delightful com- 
panion. A walk with him up and down Andover Hill was 
more than a pleasure, and was perhaps as serviceable to him 
as to the men who walked with him. He could draw from 
all sources, and acquaint himself with man by knowing men. 
His commerce was with thought, and even crude, immature 
thought was not without its suggestions. He had a large 
fund of interesting stories, which he liked to tell, and he was 
a good listener to the tales of others, and found relief in the 
amusement and diversion they offered him. 

His old pupils are always glad to give assurance of their 
respect for him.and their indebtedness to him. Men who have 
done large service in the world have been ready to trace their 
work back to his instruction. A few sentences which they 
have written may fittingly be copied here: “It was your 
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signal gift and rich endowment to be sucha teacher as to com- 
mand the unbounded devotion of your pupils.” ‘I have not 
found that recent authors have developed any elements of 
doctrine of unquestioned worth beyond the range of thought 
to which we were introduced in our Andover days.” “ But 
even the lectures do not appeal to my recollection with so 
potent a charm as does the memory of interviews with you 
under your own roof, and of the many delightful walks which, 
through your kindness, we took together on the hills and along 
the banks of the river.” Not alone towards his scholars, but 
in his relations to his neighbors and his many other friends, 
he was generous and courteous ; a pleasant companion, a de- 
lightful guest. He was a scholar and teacher, and in all a 
theologian, with his opinions deliberately formed, and _ his 
system fashioned with utmost care. He was naturally re- 
garded as “a predetermined champion” for his own views, 
and “an expert and trained gladiator in fields of controversy.” 
“ His mind was critical, speculative, rather than specially sym- 
pathetic, and was never careless or indolent in the scrutiny of 
statements or in observation of trends of thought.” The 
writer of these words was able to add that although they had 
at times differed sharply, he could “ bear an unimpeachable 
witness to the sincerity and the generous sweetness of his 
continuing personal friendship.” Of his personal religious 
feeling not much more is known than can be gathered from 
his written words. He said little of himself, and of his emo- 
tions and experiences. His thoughts were deep, but they 
were kept in his own breast, except as they revealed them- 
selves in his teaching. “He was essentially an unworldly 
man, habitually communing with greatest themes; always 
scrupulous, and sometimes ascetic, in personal habit; with 
an absolute concentration of mind on his great office for God 
in the world.” From his purpose he never swerved. Under 
great physical disability he fulfilled his magnificent design, 
in much labor and much suffering, but with a steady content- 
ment and the satisfaction which attends good work faithfully 
done. 

Any sketch of his life must be chiefly concerned with his 
work as a Professor of Theology. That was his life. But 
he was more than a professor. Perhaps it is better to say 
that he extended his professorship, and without leaving it 
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broadened his work. He was an eminent preacher. It was 
an event in the Andover world when he stood in the Chapel 
pulpit. He was ready to preach to a small congregation in 
the neighborhood, and he was invited to more conspicuous 
churches. He gave his best. His presence was commanding. 
His face declared his earnestness. The intensity of his thought 
was revealed in the tones of his voice. Every motion was 
with the vigor of a man absorbed in his message. With all 
his learning, with his natural eloquence, his superb rhetoric, 
his inspired imagination, he poured out his thoughts upon 
great themes, and his hearers were borne away upon the 
stream. His sermons were like the man, in every thought 
and tone. Some of them were notably marked by their ori- 
ginality of conception and construction, and are still widely 
known by name. One of his most striking sermons was 
preached in 1850 before the Massachusetts Convention of 
Congregational Ministers upon * The Theology of the In- 
tellect and that of the Feelings,” in which he expressed the 
belief that ‘the intellect will yet be enlarged so as to gather 
up all the discordant representations of the heart and employ 
them.” He had strong confidence in the power of Truth well 
told. ‘ Raise me but a barn in the very shadow of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and with the conscience-reaching powers of a 
Whitefield I will throng that barn with a multitude of eager 
listeners, while the matins and the vespers of the Cathedral 
shall be chanted to the statues of the mighty dead.” 

The published writings of Professor Park are in themselves 
enough for fame, in their extent and character. They were 
in close alliance with his daily work. He claimed as an ex- 
cellence of his system that it could be preached, and this he 
proved. In this connection he published a volume of Sermons 
presenting and illustrating his teaching. He published sixteen 
pamphlets, including memorials of Professors Moses Stuart 
and Bela B. Edwards, President Leonard Woods of Bowdoin 
College, Rev. Richard 8. Storrs, D.D., of Braintree. In 1844, 
with Professor B. B. Edwards he founded the * Bibliotheca 
Sacra,” of which he was the chief editor from 1851 to 1884. 
This quarterly was a treasure-house of literary and theological 
writing, much of which was from his own pen. He wrote 
for other publications. He wrote four biographies, — of Rev. 
William B. Homer, Professor B. B. Edwards, Rev. Dr. Samuel 
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Hopkins, Rev. Dr. Nathaniel Emmons, In 1860 he edited, 
with an Introductory Essay, a work on The Atonement, with 
discourses and treatises by eminent Divines. With Professor 
Austin Phelps and Dr. Lowell Mason, in 1858, he compiled 
and edited * The Sabbath Hymn Book,” which was exten- 
sively used in the churches. In 1839 he was one of the 
editors and translators of “Selections from German Litera- 
ture.” These are but a portion of his writings, but they sug- 
gest his industry and the variety of his thought. 

There was variety in his reading. Naturally books on the- 
ology and philosophy were of the first importance. But he was 
interested in the memoirs of interesting men. He liked to 
read good sermons. General literature had a share of his 
time, though he did not care for fiction. He read the best 
poetry and was influenced by it. One who had the right to 
give an opinion has said that “ passages of charming literary 
beauty appear more frequently in his writings than in those 
of any New England preacher since the days of Channing.” 
He enlarged his knowledge by travel. In 1842-43 he spent 
sixteen months in Switzerland and Germany, and nearly the 
same time in Germany in 1863-64. In 1869-70, for about 
the same length of time he wasin England, Italy, Egypt, 


Palestine, and Greece. He had friends and companions among 


European scholars, especially the theological writers of Ger- 
many. He drew from all quarters whatever would increase 
his knowledge and give him power for the work to which his 
life was devoted. 

Here was the great career of a great man. It was a large 
life, and in all its dimensions,—a cubic character. In 1881 
he resigned his position as Professor of Theology. He was 
not old, but he was in his seventy-third year, and his infirmi- 
ties made his further teaching difficult and uncertain. Be- 
sides this, there was a desire to have his System of Theology 
prepared for publication. This, with such incidental work 
as he wished to do, would require all his strength and time. 
How far he advanced in the preparation of his system is not 
known. It was a very serious task and needed careful plan- 
ning and much hard work, which only he could give. His 
volume of “ Discourses on some Theological Doctrines as re- 
lated to the Religious Character” was connected with the 
larger work. In further connection with it was the Memoir 
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of Jonathan Edwards upon which he was engaged. There 
was abundant, even excessive work for him. His last years 
were passed in the house in which he had long lived. The 
light in the house had failed in the death of the admirable 
woman who for fifty-seven years had brightened it. But it 
was still his home, hallowed with all which devoted filial care 
could give him. For the most part his days were quiet. A 
few friends saw him occasionally, and found him with his 
vigor tempered by time, but his mind bright and alert, and 
his conversation interesting and witty as of old. In the dis- 
cussion which attended what came to be known as “ The New 
"he had a proper concern. He saw his own work 


, 


Departure 
to some degree imperilled, and when he was not able to de- 
fend it as he would have done a few years earlier. He was 
not often seen or heard upon the field where the debate went 
on. But he was where he could give his counsel, and, as 
has already been stated, he published a pamphlet upon the 
Creed of the Seminary. He also published a letter upon 
* Current Religious Perils.” After the discussion was over, 
the Seminary went on with its work, and in the retirement of 
his home he carried his own work forward according to his 
strength. When he had completed his ninetieth year, many 
friends greeted him with more than a hundred letters, full of 
respect and gratitude; and a “loving cup” crowned with 
ninety roses was presented to him. He said that his pupils 
had overestimated his usefulness to them, but he was gratified 
by their affectionate remembrance. The close came on the 
fourth day of June, 1900. Four days later the funeral ser- 
vices were held in the Seminary Chapel. A memorial address, 
written by his life-long friend, Dr. Richard Salter Storrs, of 
Brooklyn, was read. For the writer himself, with the inter- 
val of a day, had followed his friend into “the excellent 
glory.” The service was simple, as he would have had it, 
with Scripture and prayer and sacred song; and the form of 
the man who was so long the honor and delight of the Hill was 
carried to its rest among the men who had stood with him in 
the grandeur of noble lives. 
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OF 


WILLIAM WHITWELL GREENOUGH. 


BY BARRETT WENDELL. 


WILLIAM WHITWELL GREENOUGH, only child of William and 
Sarah (Gardner) Greenough, was born in Boston on the 25th 
of June, 1818. His father, a merchant, was a son of the Rev. 
William Greenough, for many years minister of Newton, and 
traced his descent through Deacon Thomas Greenough, a con- 
siderable citizen of Boston during the years preceding the 
Revolution, and through Captain John Greenough, who in 
1726 commanded the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany, from Captain William Greenough, the emigrant, who is 
said to have resided at the North End of Boston before 1660, 
and whose death and burial are recorded in Sewall’s Diary for 
the 6th of August, 1693. Sarah Gardner, the mother of Mr. 
Greenough, was a granddaughter of the Rev. Francis Gardner, 
for many years minister of Leominster, and was a grand-niece of 
Dorothy Quincy, wife of the celebrated John Hancock. In her 
later years this lady, then doubly widowed by the death of her 
second husband, Captain Scott, was accustomed to relieve the 
monotony of her childless house by inviting agreeable young 
kinswomen to live with her, and making suitable matches for 
them. One of these was Sarah Gardner, who accordingly 
came from Leominster to Boston, and whose unusual personal 
attractions soon won the heart of William Greenough. They 
were married from Madam Scott’s house on the 23d of August, 
1817. Their only child was thus descended on both sides from 
families who during the palmy days of Unitarianism adhered to 
the old Orthodox faith. 

Though few particular anecdotes of Mr. Greenough’s boy- 
hood are preserved, it is remembered that he was at one time 
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troublesome because of irrepressible physical activity. Some 
consequent accident threatened serious lameness. In the en- 
forced repose which followed he took to voracious reading, and 
thus early displayed that aptitude for books which remained so 
characteristic. He was prepared for college by a four years’ 
course at the Boston Latin School, supplemented by a fifth 
year at the private school of Mr. Leverett, who chanced at 
that time to retire from the mastership of the old public school, 
and took with him certain promising pupils. As a result, to 
use Mr. Greenough’s words, — 


“The studies of the Freshman year and of a portion of the Sopho- 
more year had already received so much attention at school that my 
time was thrown largely open to other pursuits not strictly scholastic. 
In consequence, at the end of my Sophomore year, under the peculiar 
regimen of the college which rated conduct higher than scholarship, I 
was dismissed, without a word of kindness or warning, for ‘ wayward 
and exceptionable’ conduct, for an interval of three months. This was 
voluntarily lengthened to a year at Andover, Massachusetts, where I 
specially pursued Whately’s Rhetoric and Logic and the modern lan- 
guages, for the latter of which I had a strong inclination. Returning 
to college and entering the Senior Class, I followed especially my pre- 
ferred tastes in the study of Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, in the 
courses of study of Dr. Bachi, to whose eminent learning, large ac- 
complishments, and masterful suggestions I was greatly indebted. I 
also studied German with Dr. Follen. Besides these courses I had 
been privately working on the Anglo-Saxon.” 


It is characteristic. of Mr. Greenough that, despite this un- 
usual scholarly enthusiasm, he possessed such social qualities 
as to be made, in 1836, a member of the Porcellian Club. He 
took his degree at Harvard in 1837. His brief record of the 
ensuing year or two is more expressive than any paraphrase 
could be: — 

“The result of my education to this point was good Latin and Greek 
scholarship, a good knowledge of the written French, and a fair knowl- 
edge of German, Italian, and Spanish. I had also in my senior year 
compiled a grammar of Anglo-Saxon. Besides this, I wrote the lan- 
guage (English) with sufficient polish, had no practice as a speaker, and 
no practical education, for every-day use and life.” 


For the moment every-day life failed to attract him. To 
use his own words again, — 
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“With a strong desire to fit myself for usefulness in the languages, 
especially Oriental, I went to Andover for the year succeeding my 
graduation, and laid a foundation in three or four of these tongues, 
with a view to a professorship in a Southern college, about which I had 
been sounded by my kind friend, Mr. John Pickering, one of the most 
eminent of our American scholars, and for which due preparation was 
to be made by a two years’ residence in Germany. After some reflec- 
tion, I concluded that the result would be more satisfactory if I engaged 
in active business, with a view of accumulating in a few years a sufli- 
ciency of property to enable one to retire from business and pursue one’s 
taste for study at one’s own leisure. Like many dreams of the young 
and inexperienced, my expectations had no fulfilment, and the story 
carries its appropriate moral.” 


Yet it may be doubted whether the complete fulfilment of 
his youthful expectations could have brought about a life so 
useful as his was destined to be. At twenty years of age 
his scholarship was remarkable, and his knowledge of human 
nature far from extensive. The manner in which he proceeded 
to extend it was characteristic. 

On the 16th of August, 1838, according to his brief memo- 
randa, — 


“ Entered my father’s hardware store, 14 Merchants’ Row. Having 
previously lived a scholarly if not a scholastic life, I found that my line 
of thought and conversation had nothing of common interest with the 
people in practical life who were getting their living by handicraft or 
by country store-keeping. And for the purpose of being among them, I 
first went to board at No. 11 Elm Street, a largely frequented tavern, 
where I gradually mastered the general points of country store-keeping ; 
and then in the winter took the only single room in the Lagrange House 
in Union Street, frequented by pedlers, sea-faring men, etc. After 
graduating at this institution, I removed to the American House, kept 
by Mr. Lewis Rice, in Hanover Street, a respectable and well-kept hotel. 

“In my communion with the majority of the people who make up 
the world of life, this education was of more practical importance than 
all the book-learning, though that partially accumulated stock of knowl- 
edge was not neglected in the future.” 


This future proved widely and variously busy. In 1840 he 
became a partner of his father. At first, however, his business 
cares appear to have been light. His first recorded journey 


out of New England was in May, 1840, when he went to Bal- 
timore with the Boston delegation to attend the ratification 
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meeting of the nomination of General Harrison for the Presi- 
dency; his aneedotic reminiscences of this excursion used to 
indicate that the personal conduct of American politicians 
sixty years ago was less austere than is sometimes asserted by 
pious tradition. In December, 1840, he first went to Europe, 
where—as in his various later travels abroad—he industriously 
verified the details to which guide-books and catalogues di- 
rected his swift and accurate attention. In April, 1841, he 
returned home. There, on the 15th of the following June, he 
was married to Catherine Scollay, the younger daughter of 
Charles Pelham Curtis, of Boston. Of the six children who 
sprung from this marriage, four survive: William, for some 
years past resident in New York; Charles Pelham, of the 
Boston bar; Malcolm Scollay, now of Cleveland, Ohio; and 
Edith, wife of Barrett Wendell, of Boston. The two other 
daughters died unmarried, one in infancy. 

In 1848, 1845, and 1847 his business involved extended 
journeys to the West, then a region where travel still meant 
primitive hardship. From 1847 to 1849 he was a member of 
the Common Council of the city of Boston, an office which he 
accepted * for the purpose of furthering and obtaining the in- 
troduction of a water supply for the city.” On the Fourth of 
July, 1849, he delivered the annual oration by which the city is 
accustomed officially to celebrate the anniversary of American 
Independence; his subject was “ The Conquering Republic.” 
About this time is said to have come a critical incident in his 
career. He found himself on such personally intimate terms 
with the leaders of the old Whig party that he was privately 
offered a nomination for Congress. This he agreed to accept, 
on condition that it receive the unanimous approval of the 
nominating powers. Unanimity proved wanting; and al- 
though he remained in closely confidential relations with the 
elder Whig politicians — particularly with Mr, Abbott Law- 
rence —- he never took official part in national politics. The 
importance of his true life-work was local. In 1852 he was 
put in charge of the Boston Gas-Light Company ; and in 1856 
he was appointed a Trustee of the Boston Public Library. 
The career of double civic usefulness thus begun continued 
unbroken until 1888. In that year failing health compelled 
him to resign from the Board of Trustees of the Public 
Library, of which for the preceding twenty-two years he had 
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been president. A year later the Boston Gas-Light Company 
passed into other hands than those of the owners who had so 
long managed it with conscientious solicitude for the public 
good. Mr. Greenough’s last ten years were passed in more 
and more invalid retirement. He died at his house on Marl- 
borough Street, in Boston, on the 17th of June, 1899. 

From 1840 he had been a citizen of Boston; but for some 
years before 1864 he had passed his summers at Swampscott. 
Pleasant memories of his life there still endure. He was par- 
ticularly fond of the deep-sea fishing which at that time was 
held a diverting sport, and which attracted to our coast a 
number of Canadian gentlemen, eminent in the commercial and 
the political life of the Dominion. With several of these Mr. 
Greenough contracted lasting friendship. It is said that his 
gayety was the life of many a Swampscott fishing-party ; and 
it is certain that nothing gave him more pleasure than the 
occasional visits to Canada in later years which renewed the 
associations of this earlier time. In 1864 it came to an end ; 
he bought the old Greenleaf estate in Quincy. Here he passed 
most of each year from that time till 1888. The original house 
he replaced by the large and generous one which still stands 
there; and for a while the unusual beauty of his grounds, 
where the trees, planted years ago by one of the Greenleafs, 
are various and noble, greatly interested him. So did the far 
from elaborate gardening which he found within his means. 
Towards the end of his life at Quincy, however, his failing 
strength showed itself in neglect of these matters which 
had once afforded him such wholesome recreation. He finally 
removed to Boston with a sense of relief. 

Among the clubs, societies, and the like of which he was a 
member, may be mentioned the American Oriental Society, of 
which in 1843 he was a founder; the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
of Harvard College, of which he became an honorary member 
in 1849; the Massachusetts General Hospital, of which he was 
a Trustee for ten years, beginning in 1856; the Provident In- 
stitution for Savings, with which his connection lasted from 
1857 to the end; the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, of which 
he was a Trustee from 1870 until his health compelled him to 
relinquish all responsibilities ; and those purely social bodies, 
the Wednesday Evening Club, the Somerset Club, and the 
Friday Club, of Boston. 
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This last named, a dinner club peculiarly congenial to Mr. 
Greenough, was founded by a meeting called at his house 
on Temple Street, on the 21st of March, 1859. The origi- 
nal members were Professor Agassiz, Mr. Sidney Bartlett, 
Judge B. R. Curtis, Mr. Greenough, Mr. George S. Hillard, 
Mr. Robert M. Mason, Mr. Charles W. Storey, and President 
Felton, of Harvard College. ‘The first dinner of the club was 
held at the Parker House on the Ist of April, 1859. A record 
of this and of two hundred and twenty subsequent dinners, end- 
ing with the 28th of March, 1884, exists in Mr. Greenough’s 
handwriting. Among the later members of the club who no 
longer survive were Professor William B. Rogers, Mr. Henry 
P. Sturgis, Mr. William Amory, Mr. George Ticknor, Chief 
Justice Bigelow, Mr. William H. Gardiner, Mr. William Gray, 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams, and Mr. James Russell Lowell ; 
and among the guests from time to time were many other in- 
teresting men. Mr. Greenough’s notes of the earlier meet- 
ings show that the talk was apt to turn on political matters 
and occasionally to wax warm; his later entries state merely 
who were present. The last dinner he recorded was one where 
he himself was host; among the guests were President Eliot, 
of Harvard College, and General Walker, President of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. To persons familiar 
with the Boston of the last generation, this mere list of names 
must be significant. It indicates not only the wide range of 
interest in public affairs which Mr. Greenough always main- 
tained and the general social qualities in which he delighted, 
but also his incessant interest in the learning which at first he 


had hoped to make his chief occupation. Though his ostensible 


duties took him far from the profession of education, this was 
never far from his sympathies; and it is believed that he was 
frequently consulted by the friends under whose care the educa- 
tion of New England prospered during the years of his maturity. 

On April 10, 1879, he was elected to the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. The ground for this election was partly, 
no doubt, the unusual range and variety of his antiquarian 
knowledge. Among his busy relaxations was an eager interest 
in the facts of New England history and genealogy, concerning 
which he made innumerable memoranda; for one thing, he 
kept an interleaved copy of the Harvard Triennial Catalogue, 

1 This record is in the possession of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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in which he entered with punctilious care every detail which 
came to his knowledge about every man whose name appeared 
in those pleasantly barbarous Latinized columns. Had he 
been merely an antiquarian, however, it is doubtful whether 
the Historical Society would certainly have recognized him. 
He belongs rather to that group of its members who owe their 
selection not so much to their historical scholarship or to their 
writings as to the fact that their public services have made 
them at least locally memorable. 

Yet in one sense Mr. Greenough had hardly any public 
career. Ilis three years in the Common Council, at the time 
when Boston needed a water supply, comprise all his precisely 
official life. What made him essentially a public servant was, 
on the one hand, the essentially civic character of the corpora- 
tion of which he was so long the guiding spirit, and on the 
other hand the incalculable civic importance of the Public 
Library, which owes so much of its present dignity to his wise, 
watchful, unremitting care. 

In 1852, when he was thirty-four years old, the Boston 
Gas-Light Company, a corporation with a capital of $500,000, 
found itself, by reason of carelessness on the part of its practi- 
cal manager, in a somewhat disturbing condition. Concerning 
the manufacture of illuminating gas, Mr. Greenough at that 
time knew hardly anything. His remarkably systematic mental 
training, however, had combined with his impregnable good 
sense, his accumulating experience of general affairs, and his 
knowledge of all sorts and conditions of men, to attract 
towards him the attention of the elderly gentlemen then in 
control of the corporation. His own brief memorandum tells 
the story of what ensued: “I became Treasurer, with the 
whole management of their business, in consultation with the 
Directors, when deemed necessary by me. In the continuation 
of this trust to the close of 1887, the paid up capital of the 
company, after thirty-five years, is $2,500,000.” Early in 
1889 the property was sold for six millions. 

These figures tell the story of a civic work at once admira- 
ble and in its issue somewhat melancholy. The problem which 


Mr. Greenough found before him was to provide the large and 
growing city of Boston with adequate illumination. To do 
this required not only administrative and financial intelligence 
of high order, but also studious familiarity with an increas- 
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ingly technical kind of manufacture, and in addition to these, 
incessant dealings with the shifting and unstable personages 
brought by annual elections into temporary control of the city 
government. These widely various duties he performed with 
unremittent care and skill. Boston was provided with a system 
of gas lighting which in its day was among the best, for both 
quality and efficiency, in the world. The property and the 
franchise of the Gas-Light Company, meanwhile, originally 
encumbered and of somewhat dubious value, so developed as 
to attract the cupidity of speculative adventurers. The inevi- 
table result finally came; all he could do was to make terms 
which should assure the fortune of his stockholders. His own 
holdings in the corporation were so small that, except for a 
generous present voted him at the time of his retirement, he 
would have withdrawn from his thirty-five years of service 
little richer than he began them. For many of those years 
his salary was only four thousand dollars. 

It was probably during the earliest part of this strictly 
business career that one of Mr. Greenough’s most significant 
traits finally declared itself. As his record of education so 
pleasantly indicates, his powers matured early. In con- 
sequence, he excited much friendly interest on the part of 
men far older than he. Apparently he found the accomplish- 
ments of these gentlemen more sympathetic than the less 
settled characteristics of his more youthful contemporaries. 
At all events, by the time when he was thirty-five years of 
age, his most intimate personal relations were generally with 
men old enough to be his father. This fact goes far to 
explain the evident personal solitude of his later life. The 
generation to which he belonged at heart, though not in 
years, was dead long before his days of fruitful usefulness 
were over. 

Among the elder men whose friendship he thus attracted 
was Mr. John Pickering, an eminent scholar and the principal 
founder of the American Oriental Society. Of these founders 
Mr. Greenough was the last survivor. As he stated in his 
brief notes concerning his education, his early intention of pre- 
paring himself for a professorship of languages was partly 
influenced by Mr. Pickering’s suggestions ; and in spite of the 
complete change in Mr. Greenough’s purposes his friendship 
with Mr. Pickering appears to have lasted, cordial as ever, 
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until the death of the latter, in 1846. It was perhaps through 
this earlier intimacy that a few years later Mr. Greenough 
found himself drawn into such close and enduring personal 
relations with Mr. George Ticknor. His intimacy with Mr. 
Ticknor was certainly the circumstance which most happily 
influenced that portion of his career which proved of the high- 
est public service. This, of course, was his admirable and 
proionged management of the Boston Public Library. 

So considerable and comprehensive a civic institution as 
this Library must owe its origin and development to widely 
diffused public spirit ; to speak of any one man as its founder, 
then, is perhaps unduly to neglect others; yet as one con- 
siders the history of the Public Library, it seems constantly 
more certain that we should hardly have possessed this noble 
monument without the generous, far-seeing, and not justly 
remembered energy and persistency of Mr. Ticknor. His 
eminent scholarship, his untiring and fruitful labors as a 
literary historian, and his exceptional social career abroad and 
at home, are matters of familiar tradition. So,in a manner 
faintly tinctured with humour, are some personal peculiarities 
which prevented him from enjoying general popularity. What 
stands in danger of being forgotten is his life-long purpose 
that, so far as lay in his power, the widest resources of learn- 
ing and culture should be freely open to every human being 
who could in any wise benefit by them or enjoy them. No 
citizen of Boston has ever done a work at heart more unre- 
servedly popular than that which thus proceeded from a man 
often thought unduly limited in his relations with other 
people. 

The formal founding of the Public Library occurred in 
1852. Of the Trustees then appointed the most eminent were 
George Ticknor and Edward Everett. In that very year, 
however, Mr. Everett was called away from New England by 
his appointment to the office of Secretary of State; and until 
1854, when the Library was actually opened, its organization 
lay chiefly in the hands of Mr. Ticknor. The story of his 
faithful work is adequately set forth in Miss Ticknor’s pious, 
sympathetic Life of her father... This excellent book, how- 
ever, touches lightly on his chief limitation, of which he was 
probably aware ; he lacked the kind of tact which seems need- 


1 Vol. ii. chap. xv. 
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ful for successful dealings with such men as hold office in 
modern American cities. He possessed, on the other hand, 
both the enlightened culture which enabled him to plan the 
scholarly future of the Public Library, and the generous pub- 


lic spirit which enabled him equally to foresee and to prepare 
its more popular features. What the Library clearly needed 
was a whole-souled Trustee who should combine these traits, 
so fully developed in Mr. Ticknor, with experienced power of 
conciliating the every-day citizens who chanced to hold civic 
authority. 

It seems doubtful whether in 1856 there was any citizen of 
Boston more fitted to meet this need than Mr. Greenough. 
At thirty-eight years of age, his powers were mature; and 
they had grown to maturity amid surroundings which made 
him personally familiar not only with a wide range of learning 
but also with almost every aspect of New England life. He 
was born Orthodox, and in youth attended the church of Dr. 
Lyman Beecher; he was educated partly at Harvard and 
partly at Andover; he was a Porcellian man and the compiler 
of an unpublished Anglo-Saxon grammar; he was married to 
a Unitarian of King’s Chapel; he was a widely accomplished 
linguist and a learned local antiquarian ; his travels had made 
him acquainted both with Europe and with our own Western 
States; his confidential friendship with leaders of the old Whig 
party had afforded him considerable knowledge of national poli- 
tics ; for years, meanwhile, he had been engaged in a business 
which involved close contact with people of the plainer sort ; he 
had been a member of the City government; and his more 
recent business had kept him in frequent relations with sub- 
sequent governments of the City. He was conspicuously free 
from the temptations which beset those too freely endowed 
with the gifts of imagination or humour; he was equally con- 
spicuous for indomitable energy and for illimitable common- 
sense. Finally, he was heart and soul interested in the public 
work of which he now became an almost life-long Trustee. 

His first considerable service to it he was fond of remember- 
ing. When, in 1855, Mr. Joshua Bates offered his second 
great endowment to the Public Library, a number of scholars 
and experts were consulted as to what books might most 
desirably be bought. Among these Mr. Greenough, either 
just before his appointment as Trustee or just after it, was 
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requested to make some suggestions. He took up his pencil, 
and wrote in a line or two that the Library ought to possess 
the County Histories of England. The suggestion is said to 
have appealed instantly to the sympathies of Mr, Bates. At 
all events, it has resulted in a collection of English local his- 
tories unequalled in America. Mr, Greenough never rendered 
the Public Library but one more signal single service ; this was 
years later when, as president, he negotiated the purchase of the 
Barton Library, which enriched Boston with one of the most 
important Shakspearean collections in the world. Incalcu- 
lably his chief services, however, were no such single ones as 
these ; they were embraced in the innumerable details of his 
daily care for the Library during his thirty-two years of office 
there. For a full twenty-two of these years he was president 
of the Board of Trustees. 

The story of the growth and development of the Library 
during this period may be read in its official reports. In 1856, 
when he first became a Trustee, the Library had been little 
more than a generously endowed experiment, favored alike by 
the public spirit of the City authorities and by the personal 
enthusiasm of scholarly and beneficent private citizens ; in 
1888, when he relinquished the presidency, it was an institu- 
tion of learning so firmly established and so widely recognized 
that it had served as a model for countless others of similar 
character in various parts of the world. All this is matter of 
common knowledge. What has never been fully appreci- 
ated, except by those who were constantly at hand, is the 
extent to which Mr. Greenough’s indefatigable care, and 
tact, and prudence, and enthusiasm contributed to so noble 
a result. For one thing, to the end of Mr. Ticknor’s life, 
the intimacy between them never relaxed. It is said that, 
whenever Mr. Ticknor was in Boston, hardly a Sunday after- 
noon passed without an interview between the elder friend 
and the younger; and it is probable that almost all of these 
cordial meetings were partly occupied with consultations con- 
cerning the Public Library which was so near to the hearts of 
both. Long after Mr. Ticknor’s death, indeed, it was Mr. 
Greenough’s practice often to pass a part of Sunday afternoon 
with Mr. Ticknor’s daughter, who so loyally preserved her 
father’s traditions. Thus keeping constantly in touch with 
the first impulses from which the Library had sprung, Mr. 
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Greenough actually devoted to the details of its management 
hours of every day. Just when his habits in this matter grew 
fixed it is hard to say ; but during the last ten or fifteen years 
of his presidency they had taken on marvellous regularity. 
His mornings he devoted uninterruptedly to the affairs of the 
Gas-Light Company ; then he would lunch at his club, select- 
ing his fare with much deliberation, and supplementing the 


meal with a single not very large cigar; then he would pro- 
ceed to the Library, where in his inner office he would set to 
work over the innumerable questions of policy, of purchase, 


of management, of dealings with men public and _ private, 
which constantly arose. He would commonly emerge, in the 
mid afternoon, with a number of new books under his arm, 
and with sundry booksellers’ catalogues in his pocket. The 
books were his chief relaxation ; he read them with astonish- 
ing speed, and remembered them as accurately as if he had 
studied them, The catalogues he would somehow find time 
to run through, pencil in hand. In the course of years he 
thus developed exceptional knowledge of bibliography and 
of book-prices. He is said also to have developed a remark- 
able intuitive knowledge of what the Library possessed and 
what it lacked. No human memory, of course, could con- 
sciously include a catalogue in which the entries were rising 
into the hundreds of thousands ; Mr, Greenough’s unconscious 
memory, however, came nearer such inclusion than would 
seem credible, An instance is remembered where a friend 
brought him two small books concerning out-of-the-way 
dialects spoken by American Indians, He instantly declared 
that he believed the Library to possess one and not the other; 
and his impression proved correct. 

A less obvious phase of his work was never generally rec- 
ognized. As the Library grew, its staff of employees, in every 
grade, inevitably increased ; and this included men and women 
of widely divergent degrees of character and culture. With 
these, in general, his relations became exceptional. At least 
after his youthful days, he was addicted to personal reticence, 
—by no means the kind of man who provokes a feeling of 
intimacy. On the other hand, his fundamental kindness of 
temper, his thorough sense of justice, and his practical tact in 
dealing with men slowly grew to command unfailing confi- 
dence. In more instances than a few, it is believed, he was 
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appealed to for advice concerning the private affairs of these 
persons who found themselves publicly in his employ. And 
a few cases which are definitely remembered afford ground 
for conjecture that there are many such people whose mem- 
ories of him are irradiated by a sense of personal gratitude. 
When at last he retired from office, the employees of the 
Library presented him with an elaborately engrossed testi- 
monial of their esteem, which he highly prized. Such testi- 
monials are doubtless apt to be perfunctory. In this case, 
however, if many private words may be believed, every signa- 
ture was given with eagerness to express a warmth of regard 
which under the circumstances could not escape the limits of 
formal phrase. 

Throughout Mr. Greenough’s presidency the Library was 
so managed as to develop almost equally those two phases of 
its usefulness which might once have seemed incompatible. 
It was a repository of the higher learning, preserving for 
scholars and experts, and keeping freely at their disposal, 
resources for minutely special study and investigation. It 
was also a free lending library, providing for the people of 
Boston an almost unlimited supply of general reading. In 
each phase it steadily grew and steadily improved. Its publi- 
cations meanwhile — its catalogues and handbooks and the 
like — constantly called the attention of the learned to its in- 
creasing riches, and reminded the simple of those opportunities 
for wholesome intellectual pleasure which were brought to 
their very doors. In which phase of the Library Mr. Green- 
ough was more deeply interested it is hard to say. He was so 
deeply interested in both that he strove to advance both im- 
partially. And so the Library grew, until its old quarters on 
Boylston Street could no longer serve its purposes. Among 
the last of Mr, Greenough’s duties was an endeavor to secure 
for the institution to which he had devoted so much of his life 
a new, permanent abiding place, of such character as his years 
of experience had convinced him to be fitting. 

In his private talk about the new building, Mr. Greenough 
permitted himself a freedom and decision of expression all the 
more noteworthy because he so rarely gave utterance to opin- 
ion. The structure, he believed, ought to be thoroughly fire- 
proof; it ought to be commodious enough to provide for the 
growth of a century to come; it ought to be planned through- 
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out with expert understanding of the uses for which it was to 
be erected, and accordingly in close consultation with people 
who had learned by experience what the public, scholarly and 
unlearned alike, needed; and finally, as a civie structure, 
built at civic cost for civic use, it ought to be free from all 
ostentation and extravagance, owing its beauty to the dignity 
of its scale, the harmony of its proportions, and the precision 
of its adaptation to its purpose. Some such plan as he thus 
contemplated he hoped that he had assured the City when he 
was compelled to retire from office. In the matter of fire-proof 
construction, his principles prevailed; the other conditions, 
which Mr. Greenough had deemed equally important, were 
ultimately held less essential to the public library of an Amer- 
can city than such collocations of form and color, for their own 
sake, as should exemplify the taste of an eminent architect. 
The result, familiar to us all, is undeniably splendid ; but so 
long as Mr. Greenough’s powers allowed him to observe its 
growth, he observed it with diminishing satisfaction. Though, 
as years go, he was not very old, he had outlived his time. He 
loved the thoughtful simplicity of the past. 

Yet the last days of his consciousness were not all sadness. 
Throughout his long maturity, to the very verge of his swiftly 
declining age, he had preserved an unobtrusive rigidity of 
habit, mental and physical alike. To the eye this revealed 
itself in various ways. His dark beauty of feature, which in 
youth must have been extraordinary, so retained its alert 
strength that when he was seventy years old a careless ob- 
server might have mistaken him for a man still in the full vigor 
of life. His carriage was always somewhat careless, with that 
sort of carelessness, so frequently characteristic of elder New 
England, which disdains external forms, His clothes, of which 
he was by no means neglectful, were never exactly in the 
fashion. He never looked eccentric, nor ever quite like 
anybody else. This individuality of aspect corresponded 
with extreme fixity of personal behavior. He kept regular 
hours; he thoughtfully considered and heartily relished 
what he daily ate and drank and smoked, No one was ever 
much more free from asceticism on the one hand or from 
excess on the other. He was affable and voluble in talk; 
his acquisitive mind combined with his minutely retentive 
memory to enrich him with encyclopedic stores of fact ; and 
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these he would always impart freely to any one who consulted 
him. Whien it came to expression of opinion, however, he was 
more than cautious. The better one knew him, it sometimes 
seemed, the less one knew what he really thought. Not even 
his immediate family, for example, ever discovered whether he 
had retained or discarded the inbred Calvinism of his ancestry 
and his childhood. The deepest personal trait of his later life 
was the solitude of his unforbidding reticence. 

And then came the end, when his powers so rapidly failed. 
One had grown to think of him as a man whose almost prema- 
ture development had attached his affections, years and years 
ago, to that elder generation which had held him an equal 
friend, — as one whose heart had been buried long before his 
alert activity had reached its limit. One found him, as his 
self-control relaxed, gentle, affectionate, and tender. One 
had grown used to thinking of him as a man so truly of other 
days that, when newer times surged about him, he must per- 
force find little pleasure except in saddening memories. One 
found him ready to take simple delight in kindly trivialities. 
One looked for closing years of restless discontent ; the clos- 
ing years which came were mostly placid. An hour before 
he died his fingers were half-consciously turning the leaves 
of some book, just as they had done through the thirty-two 


years of his inestimable civic service. By that time his name, 
never popularly known, was generally forgotten. He rests from 
his labors now ; but so long as learning lives in New England 
his works, even though unrecognized, shall follow him. Such 
citizens as he justify our republic, 





SALE OF UNUSED LAND. 


SPECIAL MEETING, FEBRUARY, 1901. 


A SprctaL MEETING was held on Wednesday, the 27th 
inst., at 12 o’clock, M., to authorize the sale of a piece of real 
estate not needed for the use of the Society; the President in 
the chair. 

The call for the meeting having been read, the PRESIDENT 
briefly stated that the proposed sale was of an unused piece of 
land on Boylston Extension, which had been set aside for this 
purpose when the plans of the new building were drawn, and 
was in exchange for land on the Fenway conveyed by him to 
the Society at that time. A deed from the Society to Fred- 
erick Ayer and a letter from the legal adviser of the Society 
approving the form of deed were then read; and it was 


Voted, That the Treasurer of the Society be, and he is 
hereby, authorized, with the approval of the President, to exe- 
cute, seal with the corporate seal, acknowledge and deliver 


in the name and behalf of the Society, a deed to Frederick 
Ayer conveying a piece of real estate on Boylston Extension 
in the city of Boston, not needed for the use of the Society. 


It will be proper to place on record here the further state- 
ment that the cost of the land on the Fenway (3,000 square 
feet), which was conveyed to the Society by the President by 
deed dated April 24, 1896, was $15,000. The sum to be re- 
ceived for the land on Boylston Extension (2,622,4, square 
feet) is $12,000. The difference between these two sums 
($3,000), together with the interest on $15,000 from the orig- 
inal purchase of the Fenway estate, in 1895, down to the 
present time (a period of nearly six years), is a direct gift to 
the Society from the President. 
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Bigelow, Jacob, LL.D., 888. 

Bigelow, Melville M. ZZ.D., 296. 
Elected a Resident Member, 127. 
Appointed on the Committee on His- 
torical Manuscripts, 163. 

Binney, Amos, 152, 153 

Birney, Hon. James G., 11. 

Blackman, Capt. , 6. 

Blaine, Hon. James G., 228. 

Blake, George, A:M]., 403, 404 n. 

Blake, Thomas, 167. 

Blatterman, , 397, 

Boston, fire in, in March, 1702, 32. 
Old houses in, 295. Verses on the 
great fire in, in March, 1760, 372. 
Mentioned, 17-23, 25-27, 32. 

Boston Asylum and Farm School, 124. 

“Boston Daily Advertiser,” 219, 220, 
223, 228 n , 829 n. 

Boston Atheneum, 355. 

“Boston Evening Transcript,” 2. 

Boston Gas Light Co., 471, 474. 

Boston Mechanics of 1814, paper on, 
150. 

Boston Public Library, Judge Chamber- 
lain’s appointment as Librarian, 271. 
Its development under Mr. Winsor, 
274. Judge Chamberlain’s character 
as a librarian, 275, 278. Services of 
W. W. Greenough to the, 476-479. 

Bostonian Society, 270. 

Bowditch, Charles P., A.M., elected a 
Resident Member, 128. 
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Bowditch, Nathaniel, ZZ.D., 397. 

Bowditch, Nathaniel IL, A.M, 60n., 78 n., 
130. 

Bowne, Jacob T., 171, 172. 

Bradbury, Hon, James W., death of, 
426. 

Bradford, Alden, LL.D., 105. 

Bradford, Gamaliel, A.J/., 205, 424. 

Bradford, Mass., 25. 

Bradstreet, Simon, Gov. of Mass., death 
of, 17. 

Braintree, Mass., 15, 17-19, 21, 27, 28, 
449, 451. 

— St. Church, Boston, model of, 
134. 

Bray, J., 151, 158. 

Brazer, Rev. John, D.D., 340. 

Breckenridge, General James, 
from Thomas Jefferson to, 395. 

Bridge, N , 152, 153. 

Bridgewater, MJass., 19, 20. 

Briggs, Melatiah, death of, 22. 

Bright, Rt. Hon. John, 818. 

Brockenborough, William, 397, 398. 

Bronsdon, Mrs. Mary, 56 n. 

Brookline, Mass., old house in, 296. 

Brooks, Rev. Charles, 267, 292. 

Brooks, John, LZ.D., Gov. of Mass., 196, 
198. Presentation of memorials of, 
195. Sketch of his life, 197. 

Brooks, ft. Rev. Phillips, D.D., 126. 

Brown, Chad, 282. 

Brown, John, and the Destruction of 
Slavery, paper on, by Leverett W. 
Spring, 2-13. Brown planned and 
led the Pottawatomie expedition, 4. 
Letter from John T. Grant in relation 
to it, 5n. Brown contributed little to 
making Kansas a free state, 7. Effect 
of the raid on Harper’s Ferry, 8. 
Contemporary opinions on it at the 
North, 9. At the South, 10. South- 
ern views as to the effect of the elec- 
tion of a Republican President, 11. 
The irrepressible conflict, 12. 

Brown, John, Jr., 6n. 

Brown, John Carter, A.M., 282, 283. 

Brown, John Nicholas, A.M., death of, 
164, 263. Tribute to, by J. F. Jame- 
son, 281. 

Brown, Nicholas, 282. 

Brown, Samuel, 151, 158. 

Brown, William Garrott, letter from, 
819 n, 


letter 


Brown, ——, Washington, D. C., 345, 
345. 

Bryce, Rt. Hon. James, 315. 

Buckminster, Rev. Joseph, D.D., 180. 

Buckminster, Rev. Joseph Stevens, 180. 

Buildings of the Society, cost of the 
new building on the Fenway, 255. 


Bulkley, Peter, 212. Copy of a letter 
from, to his father, 2138. 
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Bullock, Hon. Alexander H., ZL.D., 
Gov. of Mass., 273, 274. 
Burdett-Coutts, W. L. A. B., 813. 
Burlingame, Hon. Anson, LL.B., 144. 
Burnap, Miss Elizabeth W., presents 
some interesting memorials of Gov. 
Brooks, 195. Letter from, 196. Vote 


of thanks to, 198. 
Burnap, Rev. George W., D.D., 196. 
Burt, William L., 372. 
Butler, Major-General Benjamin F., 156. 


C. 


Cabell, Hon. Joseph C., 395. 

Cabinet-keeper. See Jenks, Henry F. 

Cabinet of the Society, remarks by W. 
S. Appleton on making it more open 
to the public, 148. 

Cabot, Arthur Tracy, /.D., 367. 

Cabot, J. Elliot, 2Z.D., 147. 

Cambridge, Mass., 21. Old: houses in, 
291. 

Cardelli, ——, 397. 

Carr, Lucien, A.M., 176. 

Cary, Isaac H., 150, 152. 

Cary, John, 152. 

Cary, Jonathan, 150, 153. 

Cary, Nathaniel H., 150, 152. 

Cary, William H., 153. 

Cato, Judge S. G., 5. 

Cazneau, Andrew, Register of Deeds for 
Suffolk County (1870), account of, 
91-93. Autograph of, 91. 

Chamberlain, Hon. Daniel H., elected a 
Resident Member, 128. 

Chamberlain, Rt. Hon. Joseph, 311, 312, 
314, 315, 317, 318. 

Chamberlain, H7on. Mellen, ZZ.D., 119, 
269. Death of, 267. ‘Tributes to, by 
the President, 268; George B. Chase, 
271; Henry W. Haynes, 277. Me- 
—_ of, to be written by Mr. Haynes, 
303. 

Chamberlain, Richard, his “ Lithobolia: 
or the Stone-Throwing Devil” de- 
scribed, 168-171. 

Chandler, Hon. Peleg W., LL.D., 
364. 

Chanler, Hon. John W., proposed to tax 
family crests, 429. 

Channing, Edward, Ph.D., 148, 149, 153, 
167, 175, 209. Appointed on the Com- 
mittee to nominate Officers, 1. Pre- 
sents a copy of Venables’s “ Narra- 
tive,” 211. 

Channing, Rev. William E., D.D., 413. . 

Chase, Charles A., A.M., 220. 

Chase, George B., A.M., 424, 445. Ap- 
pointed on the Committee to examine 
the Treasurer’s accounts, 1. Report 


997 
Oly 





of, 141. Re-elected a member of the | 
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Council, 146. Tribute to Mellen 
Chamberlain by, 271. Cites W. E. 
Gladstone’s opinions of Joseph Cham 
berlain and John Bright, 317. 

Chelsea, Mass., 272, 274, 276, 280, 281. 

Chester, England, old houses in, 289. 

China, troubles in, 259, 260. 

Christian, James, 5n. 

* Christian Examiner,” 228 n. 

Claflin, Hon. William, ZZ.D., Gov. of 
Mass., 273. 

Clap, Samuel, Dorchester, death of, 26. 

Clark, Nathaniel, 151, 153. 

Clarke, Rev. Samuel, D.D., 450. 

Clarke, Rev. Thomas, Chelmsford 
death of, 23. 

Clay, Hon. Henry, 402, 419. Compro. 
mise Tariff Bill of, 356, 357. 

Coat Armor, paper on, by Edmund F. 
Slafter, 427-434. How granted and 
registered, 428. Proposition in the 
United States to tax family crests and 
coats of arms, 429. Fraudulent arms 
painted by John Coles, 482-434. 

Cocke, General John H., 895. 

Codman, Hon. Charles R., LZ. B., 125. 

Codman, Rev. John, D.D., 229 n. 

Codman, Miss Martha P., 291. 

Codman, Mrs. Martha P. R., 291. 

Coles, John, paints spurious coats of 
arms, 432-434. 

Collections of the Society, cited, 100. 
New volume published, 296, 

Committees of the Society. To nomi- 
nate officers, 1. To examine the 
Library, ib. To examine the Treas- 
urer’s accounts, 7+. To publish the 
Proceedings, 163. On Historical 
Manuscripts, 7, 

Constable’s Duty, 1658, Index to laws 
relating to, 383. 

Conveyancers’ Association, Boston, 96 n. 

Coolidge, Archibald Cary, PA.D., 153, 
210. Appointed on the Committee 
to examine the Library, 1. Report 
of, 145. Gives an account of the 
Randolph gathering at Tuckahoe, 
205. 

Coolidge, J. Randolph, ZZ.B., 205, 364. 

Coolidge, J. Randolph, J/r., A.d7., 209. 
Description of the House at Tucka- 
hoe, by, 206. 

Coolidge, Hon. T. Jefferson, A.M., 142, 
424. Re-elected a Vice-President, 145. 

Coomey, Benjamin, 151, 152. 

Cooper, Rebecca, 374. 

Cooper, Thomas, LL.D., 397. 

Corresponding Secretary. See Haynes, 
Henry W. 

Courtenay, Hon. William A., 144, 

Cowen, Hon. Esek, 412. 

Cox, l/on. Jacob D., LZ.D., death of, 
263. Tribute to, by J. F. Rhodes, 284. 
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Cradock, Matthew, 292. 
Crafts, Miss Emily A., 320. 
Crafts, Griffin, 320. 

Crafts, William A., 320. 


Crawford, Rev. Andrew J., letter from | 


President Jackson to, 370, 871. 
Creighton, Rt. Rev. Mandell, death of, 
425. 
“Creole,” American vessel, case of the, 
410. 
Cunningham, Rev. Henry C., 370. 
Cunningham, ev. William, LZ.D., 
elected a Corresponding Member, 128. 
Curry, Hon. J. L. M., LL.D., 11, 12. 
Curtis, Charles P., A.M., 471. 
Cutler, Rev. Manasseh, D.D., 167. 


D. 


Dale, Eben, 130. 

Dana, Hon. Richard H., Jr., ZZ.D., 179. 

Danvers, Mass., old houses at, 293. 

Darracott, George, 151, 152, 143. 

Dartmouth College, 272, 277, 281, 825, 
400, 413. 

Davenport, Hon. Franklin, date of his 
death, 1. 

Davis, Andrew McF., A.J/., 128, 176, 
424, 426. 

Davis, Isaac P., 403, 404 n. 

Davis, Hon. John, LL. D., Judge U.S. 
District Court, 401. 

Davy Club, in Harvard College, 318, 319. 

Deane, Charles, LL.D., 872, 876. 

Dedham, Mass., 22, 26. Fairbanks 
house at, 290. 

De Normandie, Rev. James, D.D., 320. 
Paper by, on alleged diabolical per- 
formances at Portsmouth, N. H., 168- 
171. Paper by, on John Elwyn, of 
Portsmouth, 376-882. 

Desimoni, Signor Cornelio, death of, 
127. 

Devonshire, Spencer 
Duke of, 315. 

Dewey, Rev. Orville, D.D., 422. 

Dexter, Franklin B., .A., 172. 

Dexter, George, A.M., 182. 

Dexter, Rev. Morton, 127. Re-electeda 
member of the Council, 146. Re- 
marks by, on the death of Edwards A. 
Park, 194. 

Dexter, Hon. Samuel, ZZ.D., 61. 

Donald, Rev. E. Winchester, D.D,, 
— Elected a Resident Member, 
63. 

Dorchester, Mass., 21, 22, 
houses in, 289, 290, 296. 
Dorchester Antiquarian and Historical 

Society, 16. 

Douglass, Frederick, his warning to 

John Brown, 8, 9, 10. 


C. Cavendish, 


26. 


Old |. 
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Downing, Emmanuel, 378, 374. 

Downing, James, letter from, to Gov. 
John Winthrop, 872. Notice of, 873- 
375. 

Downing, Mrs. Lucy, 874, 375. 

Downing, Mary, 375. 

Dowse, Thomas, 130. 

Dowse Fund, 130, 1389. Income of, 130, 
139. 

Doyle, John P., murder of, 6n. 

Dudley, Joseph, Gov. of Mass., arrives 
in Boston, 32. 

Dunbar, Messrs. A. F., & Co., 219. 

Dunbar, Charles F., ZZ.D., 127, 198, 
303, 362. Memoir of, by Edward H. 
Hall, 218-228. His birth and family 
descent, 218. His college course, ib. 
Engages in business and afterward 
studies law, 219. Becomes editor of 
the “Boston Daily Advertiser,” 220. 
Travels in Europe, and is appointed 
Professor of Political Economy in 
Harvard College, 221. His position 
as a political economist, 222 et seq. 
Editor of the “ Quarterly Journal of 
Economics,” 226. His character, 227. 
His death, 228. 

Dunbar, Mrs. Charles F. (Julia R. Cope- 
land), 228. 

Dunstable, Mass., 21. 

Dunton, John, 268. 

Duval, Hon. Gabriel, Justice of U. S. Su- 


preme Court, 345. 


E. 


Early Houses near Massachusetts Bay, 
paper on, by James F. Hunnewell, 
286-296. The Hingham Meeting- 
house, 287. The Barnard Capen 
house, 289. The Pierce house ib, 
The Blake house, 290. The Fair- 
banks house at Dedham, 7b. The 
Woodman house near Chestnut Hill, 
291. The Austin house at Cam- 
bridge, i+. The Hunnewell house, 
ib. The Lee house, 7b. The Browne 
house at Watertown, ib. The Old 
Powder house at Somerville, 292. 
The Cradock houses at Medford, 7b. 
The Newgate-Yeaman house at Re- 
vere, 293. The Boardman-Hill house 
at Saugus, 7%. The Whipple house 
at Ipswich, +. The Ellery house at 
Gloucester, 294. The Pierce house 
in Newbury, 7b. The Wells-Adams 
house in Boston, 295. Paul Revere’s 
house, 7b. The Sun Tavern, ib. 
Houses which have recently disap- 
peared, 296. 

Edes, Thomas, 151, 153. 


Edwards, Rev. Bela B., D.D., 453, 465. 
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Edwards, Rev. Jonathan, 193, 453. 
Eliot, Charles W., LZ.D., 111, 221, 227. 
Eliot, Rev. John, D.D., 172, 355 n. 
Eliot, Samuel, founder of the Greek 
in. Harvard College, 


Professorship 
105. 

Eliot, Samuel, ZZ.D., 1. Memoir of, by 
Henry W. Haynes, 105-126. His birth 
and education, 105. First fruits of his 
literary labors, 106. Later writings, 
107. His marriage, 108. President 
of Trinity College, Hartford, ib. Cor- 
responding Secretary of the American 
Social Science Association, 109. His 
connection with Harvard College, 
110. 


ton, id. 
the Boston Schools, 111. His first re- 
port, 112. His second report, 114. 
His third report, 116. 
report, 118. Compelled to resign on 
account of ill health, 120. Preparesa 
series of supplementary readers, 121. 
His continued interest in the schools, 
122. His interest in the Episcopal 


123. 

which he was connected, 124. 

death, 125. Character, 126. 
Eliot, William Havard, 4.M., 105. 
Ellis, Rev. George E., D.D., 183, 268. 


140. 

Ellis House, 1338, 139. 

Ellis Library, 141. 

Ellis, Rev. Rufus, D.D., 864. 

Elwyn, Jolin, of Portsmouth, paper on, 
by James De Normandie, 376-382. 
His birth, 376. His acquaintance with 
ancient and modern languages, 377. 
His printing-office, 378. His famil- 
iarity with the Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures, 379. His last illness, 380. 
His will, 381. 

Elwyn, Thomas, 376. 

Emerson, George B., LZ.J., 180. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, ZZ.D., 3, 12, 
132, 146, 147, 149, 201, 202. 

Emmons, Rev. Nathaniel, D.D., 192, 448. 

Endicott, John, Gov. of Mass., 374. 

Endicott, /Zon. William C., LL.D., 267, 
296. Death of, 164. Tribute to, by 
Thornton K. Lothrop, ib. 

England, Some Recent Impressions of, 
paper by James F. Rhodes, 305-317. 
Deference of the lower classes to 
those above them, 806. Hasty gen- 
eralizations in regard to, 807. Excit- 
ability of the people at the time of 


the relief of Mafeking, 308. Tyranny | 


of public opinion in, 310. Manage- 


ment of the war in South Africa, 312. | 





Appointed Head Master of the | 
Girls’ High and Normal School, Bos- | 
Elected Superintendent of | 


His fourth | 
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Position and influence of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, 314. Political life in Eng- 
land, 315. Relative decline of energy, 
316. 

Erastus B. Bigelow Fund, 181, 139. In- 
come of, 131, 138, 140. 

Estabrook, Rev. Benjamin, death of, 17. 


| Everett, Hon. Edward, LL.D., 256, 342, 


876, 427, 476. 

Everett, Hon. William, ZZ.D., 445. Re- 
marks by, on the fire in his house at 
Quincy, 427. 


F. 


Fairfield, Daniel, 13, 14, 15. 

Farmer, John, A./., 279. 

Farnham, Charles H., 318. 

Fenno, John, 152, 153. 

Fessenden, //on. William P., LZ.D., 9. 

Field, Zion. Walbridge A., LL.D., death 
of, 127. 

Firth, Charles H., his edition of Vena- 
bles’s Narrative of the Expedition to 
the West Indies, 211. 


| Fiske, John, LL.D., 128. 
Church and in philanthropic work, | 
Associations and societies with | 


His | 


Force, Hon. Manning F., ZZ.D., death 
of, 127. 

Ford, Worthington C., elected a Resi- 
dent Member, 303. 

Foster, Hon. Dwight, LZ.D., 179. 


| Frankfort, Germany, Judengasse in, 289. 


Ellis Fund, 133, 140. Income of, 133, | 


Franklin, Benjamin, ZZ.D., 320. 
Franklin, Josiah, death of a child of, 21. 
Frazee, John, bust of Chief Justice 
Marshall by, 356n. 
Frelinghuysen, Hon. Theodore, speech 
on the Indian question, 406. 
Frémont, Gen. John C., 10. 
French, Adam, 152, 153. 
Frothingham, on. Richard, 
131. 


LL.D., 


G. 


Gales & Seaton, Messrs., contest over 
their proposition to publish the Ameri- 
can State Papers, 407. 

Gardiner, Rev. Andrew, Lancaster, death 
of, 23. 


| Gardner, Rev. Francis, 468. 
| General Fund, 131, 140. 


Income of, 
136. 

xermany, old houses in, 288. 

Gerrish, Anna, marries Rev. 
Cheever, 35 n. 

Gerrish, Samuel, Register of Deeds for 
Suffolk County (1735-1741), account 
of, 35-48. A bookseller in Boston, 
35. Marries Mary, daughter of Judge 
Sewall, 37. Autograph of, 36. 

Gerrish, Samuel, J/r., notice of, 42 n. 
Autograph of, id. 


Ames 
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Gilchrist, Daniel 8., Register of Deeds 
for Suffolk County (1860), account 
of, 81-8¥. Autograph of, 81. 

Giles, Hon. William B., 321. 

Gilman, Daniel C., LZ.D., elected a 
Correspondiug Member, 386. 

Gladstone, 2t. Hon. William E., 317, 
318. 

Glasgow, University of, four hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of its found- 
ing, 425. 

Gloucester, Mass., Ellery house in, 294. 

Goldthwait, Ezekiel, Register of Deeds 
for Suffolk County (1741-1776), ac- 
count of, 43-57. Serves on Town 
Committees, 44n. An Addresser of 
Hutchinson and Gage, 48. Inventory 
of his estate, 55. Autograph of, 43. 

Goodell, Abner C., A.M., 268, 269, 274, 
885, 445. Remarks by, on Coat Armor 
and heraldic emblems, 434. 

Goodrich, Hon. Charles B., LZ.D., 179. 

Goodwin, William W., D.C.L., 234. 
His recollection of a journey taken 
when he was three years old, 444. 

Gorges, Sir Ferdinando, 213, 214. 

Goschen, Rt. Hon. George J., 315. 

Gould,Benjamin A., A.M., 149. 

Grant, John T., letter from, in regard to 
the Pottawatomie massacre, 5 n. 

Grant, Ulysses S., Pres. of the United 
States, 284, 285, 286. 

Gray, Rev. Horatio, 144. 

Gray, John C., LL.D., 127, 198, 237, 238. 

Gray, Hon. William, Lieut.-Gov. of Mass., 
photograph of, 144. 

Green, Hon. Samuel A., LL.D, 128, 144, 
145, 149, 176, 189, 198, 264, 271. Re- 
marks by, in communicating some 
extracts from ‘the Diary of John 
Marshall of Braintree, 13. Presents 
his Report as Librarian, 141. Re- 
elected a Vice-President, ib., and 
Librarian, 142. Remarks by, in ex- 
hibiting a volume of tracts relating 
to Rev. George Whitefield, 171. Re- 
marks by, in communicating a manu- 
script in the handwriting of Hon. John 
Richards, 382. 

Greene, David, notice of, 69 n. 

Greene, Nathaniel, Register of Deeds 
for Suffolk County (1786-1791), ac- 
count of, 68-72. Autograph of, 68. 

Greene, Thomas, notice of, 68 n. 

Greenough, Charles P., LL.B., 471. 

Greenough, Horatio, his bust of Chief 
Justice Marshall, 335. 

Greenough, Malcolm S., A.B., 471. 

Greenough, Rev. William, 468. 

Greenough, William, 468. 

Greenough, William, J/r., A.B., 471. 

Greenough, William W., A.B., 127, 274. 
Bust of, 144. Memoir of, by Barrett 
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Wendell, 468-482. 
parentage, 468. 
469. 


His birth and 

His early education, 

Beginning of his business life, 
470. His marriage, 471. His death, 
472. His fondness for social life, 473. 
His connection with the Boston Gas 
Light Co., 474. His friendships, 475. 
His connection with the Boston Pub- 
Se aey, 476-480. His last years, 

Sl. 

Gridley, Hannah, death of, 16. 

Groton, MJass., 29, 30. 

Gurney, Ephraim W., ZL.D., 227. 


H. 


Hale, Hon. Charles, 220. 

Hale, Rev. Edward E., D.D., 105, 128, 
860. 

Hale, Hon. Nathan, LL.D., 220, 264. 

Hall, Rev. Edward H., 127, 128, 198. 
Appointed on Committee to examine 
the Library, 1. Presents report of 
Committee, 145. Memoir of Charles 
F. Dunbar by, 218-228. 

Hall, John E., 330. 

Hamburg, Germany, 288. 

Hamilton, Hon. Alexander, 414. 

Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, his recollec- 
tions, 439, 440. 

Harding, Chester, his portrait of Chief 
Justice Marshall, 335, 336. 

Harper’s Ferry, John Brown’s raid on, 
8, 9. 

Harris, Henry, 182. 

Harris, Isaac, 150, 153. 

Harris, Rev. Thaddeus M., D.D., 18, 14. 

Harris, William, 150. 

Harrison, Frederic, 199. 

Hart, Albert B., Ph.D., 128, 167, 176, 
885, 424. Appointed on the Commit- 
tee on Historical Manuscripts, 163. 

“ Harvard Graduates’ Magazine,” 227. 

“ Harvard Law Review,” 188. 

“ Harvard Magazine,” 236. 

Hassam, John T., A.M., 128. Paper by, 
on the Registers of Deeds for the 
County of Suffolk, Massachusetts, 
34-104. 

Haverhill, Mass., Indians at, 28, 30. 

Hawkes, Elkanah, 74 n. 

Hay, Hon. John, LL.D., 306. Electeda 
Corresponding Member, 189. 

Haynes, Henry W., A.M., 1, 104, 149, 
167, 176, 360. Memoir of Samuel 
Eliot by, 105-126. Re-elected Cor- 
responding Secretary, 146. Tribute 
to Mellen Chamberlain by, 277. Ap- 
pointed to write the Memoir of Judge 
Chamberlain, 303. 

Henry, Hon. William Wirt, ZZ.D., death 
of, 370. 
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Henshaw, Joshua, Register of Deeds for 
Suffolk County (1776-1786), account | 
of, 58-68. Contest over his re-election 
to office, 63-67. Autograph of, 58. 

Herford, Rev. Brooke, D.D., 159. 

Higginson, Rev. John, Salem, death of, 
26. 

Higginson, Thomas W., ZLL.D., 108, 
129, 275, 318. His notes of his en- | 
trance examination at Harvard Col- | 
lege, 203. 

Hlildesheim, Germany, old house at, 288. 

Hillard, Hon. George S., LL.D, 81 n., 
238, 388, 421, 473. 

Hingham, Mass., 19, 21, 24, 26. Old 
meeting-house at, 287. 

Hinton, Col. Richard J., 4. 

Hoadly, Charles J., LZ.D., death of, 369. 

Hoar, Hon. Ebenezer Rockwood, LL.D., | 
132, 219, 285. 

Hoar, fon. George F., LL.D., appointed | 
on the Committee on Historical Man- | 
uscripts, 1638. | 

Hoar, /tev. Leonard, manuscript notes | 
of sermons by, 16. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, DZ.D. (H. U. 
1829), 388. 

Holmes, Hion. Oliver Wendell, LL.D. 
(H. U. 1861), 303. Memoir of George 
QO. Shattuck by, 361. 

Holyoke, Edward A., M.D., 340. 

Hopkinson, Hon. Joseph, 838. 

Howe, Estes, J/.D., on the site of Sam- 
uel Sewall’s house, 38 n. 

Howe, Samuel G., J4.D., 107, 124. 

Hull, Mass., 18, 19. 

Hunnewell, James F., A.M., 128, 141, 
144, 173. Appointed on the Com- 
mittee to examine the Treasurer’s 
accounts, 1. Paper by, on Early 
Houses near Massachusetts Bay, 286- 
296. 

Hunter, Andrew, 11. 

Hutchins, Thomas, 167. 

Hutchinson, H., 151, 153. 





I. 


Indians, notes about, from Marshall’s 
Diary, 27-30. Attack on Lancaster, 
28. Attack on Deerfield, 29. Attack 
on Haverhill, 30. Chief Justice Mar- 
shall’s opinions of the, 337, 338. 

Ingraham, Daniel G., A.M., 178. 

Ipswich, Mass,, Whipple house at, 293. 


J. 


Jackson, Andrew, Pres. of the United 
States, 336, 344, 852, 353 n., 420. Let- 
ter from, to Rev. Andrew J. Crawford, 
870, 371. 
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Jackson, Hon. Charles, ZZ.D., 177, 401. 

Jameson, J. Franklin, LZ.D., remarks 
by, on the death of John Nicholas 
Brown, 281. 

Jarvis, Wiiliam C., 828 n. 

Jetferson, Thomas, Pres. of the United 
States, 179, 205, 206, 328, 354. Let- 
ter from, to Gen. James Breckenridge, 
395. 

Jeffrys, George, 170. 

Jenks, Rev. Henry F., 104, 255. His 
annual report as Cabinet-keeper, 143. 
Re-elected Cabinet-keeper, 146. Re- 
marks by, in presenting a paper on 
Boston Mechanics in 1814, 149. 

Jenks, Rev. William, D.D., 432. His 
account of John Coles’s method in 
painting coats of arms, 433. 

Johnson, Andrew, Pres. of the United 
States, 284. 

Johnson, Lady Arabella, 338. 

Johnson, Hon. William, Justice of U. S. 
Supreme Court, $22, 348, 358. 

Joyliffe, John, death of, 20. 
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Kansas, struggle between freedom and 
slavery in, 8. The Pottawatomie 
expedition, 5-8. 

Keeler, Margaret Pynchon, photograph 
of, 144. 

Kennedy, Hon. John P., LL.D., 369. 

Kent, Hon. James, LZ.D., Chancellor 
of New York, 256, 272, 404. Letters 
of, to Judge Story, 413-420; to Wil- 
liam W. Story, 421. Letters from 
Judge Story to, 421-424. Antici- 
pates the election of Henry Clay to 
the Presidency, 419. His opinion of 
Chief Justice Taney and the Supreme 
Court, 420. His opinion of Jackson, 
Tyler, and Polk, id. 

Kent, William, 424. 

Kirkland, Rev. John T., D.D., 173, 201, 
202, 203. 

Kirkwood, James, 151, 152. 

Knapp, John Francis, trial of, for the 
murder of Capt. Joseph White, 407. 
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Lancaster, Mass., 17, 23. 

Langdon, John, Gov. of New Hampshire, 
876. 

Lansdowne, Henry C. K. Fitzmaurice, 
Marquis of, 314. 

Lash, Robert, ./r., 152, 153. 

Latham, Williams, A..W., 132. 

Law Library of Congress, 349, 351. 

Lawrence, Abbott, A.J, 184. 
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Lawrence, Frank B., 145. 

Lawrence, //on. Myron, 144. 

Lawrence, it. Rev. William, D.D., 129. 

Lawrence Fund, 134, 140. Income of, 
134, 140. 

Leverett, Frederick P., A./., 469. 

Leverett, //on. John, Pres. of Harvard 
College, 33. 

Lewis, Daniel, 151, 153. 

Librarian. See Green, Samuel A. 

Library of the Society, 1, 127, 141, 145, 
168, 189, 255, 303, 369, 386, 425. 

Limits of Reliable Memory, paper on, 
by Josiah P. Quincy, 487-444. Ac- 
curacy of recollections in inverse pro- 
portion to the importance of the 
events, 438. Hamlet’s recollections, 
439. Experiments of Professor Ri- 
chet, 440. Interview with the Em- 
peror William I. of Germany, 442. 

Lincoln, Abraham, Pres, of the United 
States, 10, 284. 

Lincoln, Louis, 151, 153. 

“ Little Charles,” case of the, 325, 

Little, E., 152, 153. 

Littlefield, George E., his Early Boston 
Booksellers, cited, 35 n. 

Livermore, George, A.J/., 180. 

Livermore, Thomas L., A.J/,, elected 
a Resident Member, 386. 

Livingston, //on. Brockholst, Justice of 
the U. S. Supreme Court, 3338 n. 

Livingston, Hon. Edward, 409 n. 

Lodge, Hon. Henry Cabot, LL.D., 118, 
129, 263. 

Lord, Daniel, 424. 

Loring, //on. Charles G., ZZ.D., 178, 
179, 364. 

Loring, Hon. William Caleb, ZZ.B., 
237. 

Lothrop, Rev. 
Introduction to his tutor, 201. 
dress at that time, 202. 


826. 


Samuel K., D.D., 199. 

His | 

His account | 
of his entrance examination for Har- 
vard College, 203. 

Lothrop, Thornton K., LL.B., 176, 199, 


424. Elected a member of the Coun- 
cil, 146. Tribute to William C. Endi- 
cott by, 164. Memoir of John Lowell 
by, 177-188. 

Lowell, A. Lawrence, ZZ.B., 266, 360. 


Appointed to write the memoir of | 


Augustus Lowell, 303. 


Lowell, Augustus, A../., elected a Resi- | 


dent Member, 1, 128. Death of, 263, 
266. Memoir of, to be written by 
A. L. Lowell, 303. 
Lowell, Rev. Charles, D.D., 265. 
Lowell, Edward J., A.J/., 266. 
Lowell, Hon. Francis C., A.B., 266, 445. 
Tribute to Roger Wolcott, 888. 
Lowell, Hon. James Russell, LZ.D., 
258, 266, 285. 
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Lowell, Hon. John, LL.D. (H. U. 1760), 
179, 266. 

Lowell, Hon. John, ZZ.D. (H. U. 1786), 
177. 

Lowell, Hon. John, LL.D. (H. U. 1843), 
134, 266, 366. Memoir of, by Thorn- 
ton K. Lothrop, 177-188. His birth, 
177. His early education and law 
studies, 178. Appointed Judge of the 
United States District Court, and af- 
terward of the Circuit Court, 179. 
His marriage and death, 180. His 
professional labors, 181. As an Ad- 
miralty Judge, 182. As a Judge in 
bankruptcy cases, 183. In patent 
cases, 184. His aptitude for the law, 
185. Characterization of his judicial 
qualities, 187. 

Lowell, John Amory, ZL.D., 177, 266. 

Lowell Fund, 134, 140. Income of, 184, 
140. 

Luneburg, Germany, old houses in, 288. 

Lunt, Rev. William P., D.D., 18, 16. 

Lynn, Mass., 18, 24. 
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McCleary, Samuel F., A.M/., 149. 

McKenzie, /tev. Alexander, D.D., 129, 
176, 885, 426. Re-appointed on the 
Committee to publish the Proceed- 
ings, 163. Tribute to Edwards A. 
Park by, 190. Appointed to write tle 
memoir of Dr. Park, 803. Memoir of 
Dr. Park by, 446-467. 

McKinley, William, Pres. of the United 
States, 285. 

McLean, Hon. John, Justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, 842, 348, 359. 

McLeod, Alexander, 398, 412. 

McRae, Hon. John J., 12. 

Macon, //on. Nathaniel, 404. 

Madison, James, Pres. of the United 
States, 328, 342. 

Margry, Pierre, half-tone portrait of, 
144. 

Marsh, Rev. Joseph, 200. 

Marsh, Joseph, J7., 200. 

Marshall, John, Braintree, Mass., re- 
marks by Samuel A. Green, on a 
Diary kept by him, 13, Extracts 
from it, 16-34. 

Marshall, John, Chief Justice of the 
United States, letters from, to Timothy 
Pickering, 321,822; to Joseph Story, 
824-360. His opinion of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, 328. Elected a Corresponding 
Member of the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society, 355 n. Portraits and 
bust of, 2b. 

Marshfield, Mass., 19, 23. 

Mason, Hon. Jeremiah, ZZ.D., 350, 376. 
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Mason, Capt. John, 213, 214. 

Mason, William P., A.J/., 401. 
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130, 139. Income of, 130, 140, 304. 
Vote in regard to, ib. 

Mather, Rev. Increase, D.D., 213, 215. 

Mattapoisett, Mass., 365. 

Matthews, Hon. Nathan, Jr., 270. 

May, Rev. Joseph, LL.D., 198. Me- 
moir of John C. Ropes by, 229-254. 

Mayhew, Joseph, 200, 201. 

Medford, Mass.,27. Cradock houses in, 
292. 

Meetings of the Society, 1, 127, 163, 189, 
255, 808, 369, 586, 425,483. Annual 
Meeting, 127. Special Meeting, 483. 
Stated meetings to be omitted during 
the summer, 189. 

Mercer, Hon. Charles F., 322, 350. 

Meredith, //on. William M., 344. 

Merriman, Mrs. Helen Bigelow, 131. 

Metcalfe, Thomas, Dedham, 22. 

Mignet, Francois A. A., 387. 

Milton, Mass., 18, 26. Old house in, 
296. 

Minot, Francis, W.D., 319. 

Minot, Hon. William, A.M., 132, 401. 

Minot, William, Jr., LZ.B., 182. 

Mitchelson, Edward, 384. 

Moodey, Fev. Joshua, death of, 17. 

Moore, John Bassett, elected a Corre- 
sponding Member, 163. 

Morley, At. Hon. John, 315. Elected a 
Corresponding Member, 426. 

Morse, John, 6 n. 

Morse, John T., Jr., A.M., 128. 

Morse, Robert M., A.B., 237. 

Muirhead, James F., 305. 

Munroe, Hon. William A., 364. 
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Napoleon I., Emperor of France, interest 
of John C. Ropes in his career, 241, 
242. 

Newbury, Mass., Pierce house in, 294. 


N. E. Historic-Genealogical Society, 
267, 268. 

“New England Historical and Genea- 
logical Register,” cited, 35, 42, 43, 
58, 68, 88, 269. 

“Newport Mercury,” 2. 

Noble, John, A.M, 104, 127. 

“North American Review,” 222, 225, 
228, 342. 

Norton, Charles Eliot, ZZ.D., 129, 158, 
394. Deposits a pedigree of the Nor- 
tons of Sharpenhowe, and answers an 
oo? as to Marmaduke Robinson, 

Nottage, Nathaniel, 151, 153. 
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Nourse, Hon. Henry S., A.M., 145. Ap- 
pointed on the Committee to examine 
the Library, 1. 

Nuttall, Thomas, 397. 
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Oakley, Hon. Thomas J., 412. 

Ogden, David B., 403. 

“ Old and New,” 228 n. 

Oliver, Hon. Mordecai, 5. 

Olney, Hon. Richard, ZZ.D., 296. Me- 
moir of Judge B, F. Thomas by, 297- 
802. 

Otis, Mrs. Emily (Marshall), 108. 

Otis, Hon. Harrison Gray, LLZ.D., 401. 

Otis, William F., A.J, 108. 
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Page, Walter G., 255. 

Palfrey, Hon. John Gorham, ZZ.D., 
277, 425. His sermon on the death 
of Chief Justice Parker, 341. 

Palfrey, Miss Sara H., 425. 

Palfrey, Col. William, miniature of, 
425. 

Park, Rev. Calvin, 446. 

Park, Rev. Edwards A., D.D., 267. Death 
of, announced, 189. Tributes to, by 
Alexander McKenzie, 190; Morton 
Dexter, 194. Memoir of, to be writ- 
ten by Dr. McKenzie, 808. Memoir 
of, 446-467. His parentage and birth, 
446. His school and home life, 447. 
His favorite studies, 449. Ordained 
at Braintree, 451. Appointed Pro- 
fessor at Andover, 453. Character 
of his teaching, 454. Notice of Leon- 
ard Woods, 456. How Dr. Park re- 
garded the Andover Creed, 458. His 
method of teaching, 462. His rela- 
tion to his pupils, 463. His published 
writings, 465. His death, 466. 

Park, Mrs. Edwards A., great-grand- 
daughter of Jonathan Edwards, 453. 

Park, Nathan, 446. 

Parke, Richard, 446. 

Parker, Hon. Isaac, LL.D., Chief Justice 
of Mass., 341. 

Parker, Richard Green, A.M., 88. 

Parkman, Francis, LZ.D., 318, 319. 

Parsons, Harold G., 425. 

Peabody, George, 131. 

Peabody Fund, 181, 1389. Income of, 
131, 188, 140. 

Pembroke, Mass., old house in, 296. 

Perkins, Augustus T., A.M, 57 n., 264, 
268. 


Perkins, Stephen G., S.B., 237. 
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Perry, Hon. Amos, LZ.D., death of, 127. 
Perry, Rev. Arthur L., LL.D., 129. 
Perry, Jairus W., LL.D., 166. 

Peter, Rev. Hugh, 375. 

Peter, Mrs. Hugh, 372, 375. 

Peters, Richard, Jr., 842, 347, 348, 349, 
354. 

Peyton, Mrs. , 347. 

Philbrick, John D., LZ.D., 111. 

Phillips, Co/. John, concludes a peace 
with the Indians, 29. 

Phillips, Hon. John, A.M, first mayor 
of Boston, 401 n. 

Phillips, Wendell, ZZ.B., 7. 

Phips, Sir William, 216, 217. 

Physick, Philip S., 14 D., 346, 847, 348. 

Pickering, John, LL.D., 470, 475. 

Pickering, Hon. Timothy, ZZ.D., 320. 
Letters to, from Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, 321, 322. His estimate of 
Washington, 822. 

Pierce, Hon, Edward L., LL.D., 370, 487, 
438, 441. 

Pierce, Franklin, Pres. of the United 
States, 3, 10. 

Pierce, Hon. Henry L., 266. 

Pierce, Rev. John, D.D., his Journal 
cited, 105, 178 

“ Pilot,” case of the, 333. 

“Plattsburg,” schooner, case of the, 410, 
411. 

Pook, Charles, 152, 153. 

Pook, Samuel, 153. 

Pool, Thomas, 152. 153. 

Porter, Rev. Ebenezer, D.D., 450. 

Porter, Rev. Edward G., death of, 127. 
Mentioned, 129, 144. 

Portsmouth Atheneum, 377, 378. 

Pottawatomie Massacre, 4-7. 

Povey, Thomas, Lieut-Gov. of Mass., 
arrives in Boston, 32. 

Praed, Winthrop Mackworth, 268. 

Prescott, Hon. William, LL.D., 177, 402. 

President. See Adams, Charles F. 

Preston, Capt. Levi, 274. 

Price, Ezekiel, letter from, offering to 
resign his office as Clerk of the Court 
of Sessions, 52 n. 

Prince, Rev. Thomas, 14, 15. 

Prince Society, 268. 
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220, 222, 264, 382. Serials published, 
104, 154, 176, 385, 445. New volume 
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Putnam, Frederick W., A.M., 129. 

Putnam, Rev. George, D.D., 158, 159. 

Putnam, George, LL.B., 158, 366. 

Putnam, Col. Jesse, 272. 
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Chamberlain), 272, 275. 
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Pynchon, Col. John, 22, 213, 217. 
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“ Quarterly Journal of Economies,” 224~ 
226, 228. 

Quincy, Edmund, A.M., 304. 

Quincy, Hon. Josiah, LZ.D., 80, 304, 
401, 402. 

Quincy, Josiah P., A.M., presents a diary 
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Paper by, on the Limits of Reliable 
Memory, 437. 

Quincy, Samuel M., A.B., 179. 

Quincy, Mass., old houses in, 293. 
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Randolph, Thomas M., 205. Descrip- 
tion of his house at Tuckahoe, 206- 
208, 209. 

Randolph, Lieut. , 857. 

Recording Secretary. See Young, Ed- 
ward J. 

Reeder, Andrew H., Gov. of Kansas, 8. 

Revere, Paul, 150,151. His house, 295. 

Reynolds, Capt. John P., system of her- 
aldic emblems devised by, 436. 

Rhodes, James Ford, LL.D., 129, 153, 
424. Elected a member of the Coun- 
cil, 146. Appointed on the Committee 
on Historical Manuscripts, 163. Re- 
marks by, on the death of Jacob D. 
Cox, 284. Paper by, giving Some 
Recent Impressions of England, 306. 

Rice, James, Register of Deeds for Suf- 
folk County (1860-1870), account of, 
89-91. Autograph of, 89. 

Richard Frothingham Fund, 131, 140. 
Income of, 131, 140. 

Richards, Hon. John, his Summary of 
the duties of a Constable of Boston 
in 1658, 388. 

Richards, Sir Richard, 400. 

Richet, Professor Charles, experiments 
as to the trustworthiness of memory, 
440, 441. 

Ringold, ——, 347, 348, 358. 

Ripley, John, 152, 153. 

Roane, Hon. Spencer, 327, 829, 3380, 
402. 

Robbins, Hon. James M., 387. 

Robert C. Winthrop Fund, 133, 140. 
Income of, 1338, 140. 

Roberts, Frederick S., first Earl, 314. 

Robinson, George, 151, 153. 

Robinson, Mrs. Sara T. D., 145. 

Robinson, William, hung on Boston 
Common in 1659, 147. 

Rogers, Rev. Nathaniel, Portsmouth, 23. 

Rolfe, Rev. Benjamin, Haverhill, killed 
by the Indians, 30. 

Ropes, Francis C., M.D., 230, 283, 234. 

Ropes, Henry, A.B., 230, 289. 
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Ropes, John C.. ZZ.D., 127, 198. Me- 


moir of, by Rev. Joseph May, 229-| 


254. His parentage, 229. His birth, 
ib. His home life, 230. His early 
fondness for literature, 232. Goes to 
the Chauncy Hall School, 283. At 
Harvard College, 234. His tenacious 
memory, 235. His estimate of college 
life, 236. Studies law, 237. His in- 
terest in the Civil War, 238. His 
familiarity with its history, 239. His 
connection with the Military Histori- 
cal Society of Massachusetts, 240. His 
interest in Napoleon, 241 et seg. His 
disapproval of the war with Spain, 
243. His religious beliefs, 244. His 
fondness for the young, 246. His 
conversation, 247. Builds a house at 
York Harbor, 248. His frequent visits 
to Europe, 250. His personal tastes 
and habits, 251. His character, 252. 
Close of his life, 253. 

Ropes, William, 229, 230, 231. 

Ropes, Mrs. William (Mary Anne Cod- 
man), 229, 230, 231. 

Rowe, John, 46. 

Roxbury, Mass., 22, 24. 

Ruggles, Samuel, 74 n. 

Russell, Col. Henry S., A.B., 119. 

Russell, Mrs. Mary Ellen, 156. 

Russell, Thomas, 155. 

Russell, /7on. Thomas, 155. 

Russell, William G., ZZ.D., 154. Me- 
moir of, by Winslow Warren, 155- 
162. His birth and lineage, 155 
Early education and law studies, 156. 
His marriage, ib. His character as a 
lawyer, 157. His death, 158. His 
distaste for public station, %. His 
religious faith, 159. His fondness for 
the sea and his home life, 160. Per- 
sonal estimate, 161. 
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St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass., 
123. 

St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., 123. 

Salem, Mass., old houses in, 298. 

Salisbury, R. A. T. Gascoyne-Cecil, 
Marquis of, 308, 314, 315. 

Saltonstall, Hon. Leverett, ZZ.B., 388. 

Sampson, Zephaniah, 151, 153. 

Savage, Hon. James, LL.D., 18, 80, 131, 
271, 378. 

Savage Fund, 131, 139. Income of, 131, 
138, 140, 142. 

Schouler, James, ZZ.D., 129, 385. Re- 
elected a member of the Council, 146. 
Appointed on the Committee on His- 
torical Manuscripts, 163, 

Schurz, Hon. Carl, LL.D., 262. 
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Scott, Mrs. Dorothy, 468. 
“ Scribner’s Magazine,” 241, 242. 
Scudder, Horace E., Litt. D., 129. 


Sears, Hon. David, A.M., 130. 


Seaver, Edwin P., A.M., 129. 

Sedgwick, Gen. Robert, 212. 

Sewall, Hon. Samuel, Chief Justice, 267, 
268. Diary of, cited, 35-40, 268. 

Sewall, Zon. Samuel E., LL.B., 179. 

Seward, Hon. William H., LZ.D., 9, 10. 

Shakespeare, William, his testimony on 
the trustworthiness of memory, 438- 
440. 

Shannon, Wilson, Gov. of Kansas, 5. 

Shattuck, George C., M.D., 123. 

Shattuck, George O., LL.B., 237, 303. 
Memoir of, by O. W. Holmes, 361- 
868. Birth and ancestry of, 361. 
His education, 362. At the Law 
School, 363. Admitted to the Bar 
and married, 364. His social and do- 
mestic life, 365. His interest in his 
profession, 366. His death, 567. 
Character of, ib. 

Shattuck, Joseph, 361, 362. 

Shattuck, Mrs. Joseph (Hannah Bailey), 
861, 362. 

Shaw, Hon. John Angier, A.J., 156. 

Shaw, Hon. Lemuel, LL.D., 403. 

Shaw, Robert G., 105. 

Shedd, Rev. William G. T., D.D., 460. 

Shepley, Hon. George F., LL.D., 179. 

Sherman, Henry, 6 n. 

Sherman, William, murder of, 6 n, 

Simmons, David A., A.M., 82. 

Slafter, Rev. Edmund F., D.D., 104, 129, 
176, 194, 296, 424. Remarks by, on 
preserving complete lists of the pub- 
lications of deceased members, 149. 
Paper by, on Coat Armor, 427-434. 

Smith, Charles C., A.M., 104, 141, 149, 
296, 360. Presents his Report as 
Treasurer, 130. Re-elected Treas- 
urer, 146. Re-appointed on the Com- 
mittee to publish the Proceedings, 
163. Announces the receipt of the 
bequests of the late Rev. R. C. Water- 
ston, ib. Makes a statement in re- 
gard to the cost of the new building, 
255, and announces the receipt of an 
important collection of Story Papers, 
256. Authorized to sign an agree- 
ment with the City of Boston as to 
the Boylston Entrance, 303. Re- 
marks by, in communicating some 
unpublished letters of Chief Justice 
Marshall, 820, 322, 324. Remarks 
by, in communicating some unpub- 
lished letters of Daniel Webster and 
Chancellor Kent, 398. Authorized to 
execute a deed of land on Boylston 
Entrance, 483. 
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Smith, Hon. Jeremiah, LL.D., 400. 

Snelling, Nathaniel G., 80n. 

Sohier, Edward D., A.M., 178. 

Sohier, William, A.., 178. 

Somerville, Mass., Old Powder House 
at, 292. 

Soule, Gideon L., ZZ.D., 218. 

Southgate, Rev. William S., D.D., death 
of, 127. 

Sparks, Jared, LL.D., 320, 359. 

Spencer, Hon. Ambrose, LZ.D., 404, 420. 

Sprague, Hon. Peleg, LL.D., 179. 

Spring, Rev. Leverett W., D.D., paper 
by, on John Brown and the Destruc- 
tion of Slavery, 2. 

Spring, Rev. Samuel, D.D., 486. 

Stack, ——, 306. 

Stevenson, Marmaduke, hung on Boston 
Common in 1659, 147. 

Stiles, ev. Ezra, D.D., copy of his let- 
ter to Benjamin Franklin, 320. 

Stillé, Charles J., LZ.D., death of, 127. 


Storrs, Rev. Richard S., D.D., 451, 466. | 


Storrs, Rev. Richard S., Jr., D.D., 198, 
194, 451,467. Death of, announced, 
189. 

Story, Hon. Joseph, LL.D., 256. Let- 
ters from Chief Justice Marshall to, 
324-360; from Daniel Webster to, 
399-412; from James Kent to, 413- 
420; to Daniel Webster from, 412; 
to James Kent from, 421-424. 

Story, Waldo, gift of Story Papers from, 
256. 

Story, William W., D.C.Z., 256, 398. 
Letter from Chancellor Kent to, 421. 

Stott, John, 482. 


Stoughton, William, Chief Justice of | 


Mass., 212. 
Stowe, Rev. Calvin E., D.D., 190. 
Stringfellow, B. F., 3. 
Strong, Caleb, LL.D., Gov. of Mass., 150. 
Stuart, ev. Moses, L).D., 450, 465. 
Suffolk County, Registers of Deeds of, 


paper on, by John ‘f. Hassam, 34-104. | 


Samuel Gerrish, 35; Ezekiel Gold- 
thwait,43; Joshua Henshaw, 58; Na- 
thaniel Greene, 68 ; Henry Alline, 72; 
William Alline, 76; Henry Alline (the 
younger), 78; Daniel S. Gilchrist, 81 ; 
James Rice, 89; Andrew Cazneau, 
91; Thomas F. Temple, 93. Buildings 
used for the Registry, 97-104. 

Sumner, //on. Charles, LL.D., 179, 256, 
370-372. 

Sumner, Co/. E. V., 7. 

Symmes, Rev. Zachariah, 
death of, 25. 
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Tallmadge, Hon. David B., 412 n. 
Tammany Hall, 2. 
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Taney, Hon. Roger B., Chief Justice 
U.S. Supreme Court, 408, 420. 

Tappan, John, v. United States, case of, 
403. 


Taunton, Mass., 17, 20. 

Taussig, F. W., Ph.D., 222 n. 

Taylor, Rev. Edward, extracts from his 
book of copies, 212-217. 

Tazewell, Hon. Littleton W., 402, 404. 

Temple, Thomas F., Register of Deeds 
for Suffolk County (1871-19—), ac- 
count of, 93-97. Autograph of, 93. 

Tetlow, John, A.M., 110. 

Thacher & Co., Messrs. George, 356. 

Thayer, Gideon F., A.M., 177. 

Thayer, James B., LZ.D., 129, 446. 
Elected a member of the Council, 
146. 

Thayer, Nathaniel, A.J/,, 130. 

Thayer, William R., A.J/., 360. 

Thaxter, Capt. Thomas, Hingham, death 
of, 22. 

Thomas, Hon. Benjamin F., ZLZ.D., 
memoir of, by Richard Olney, 297- 
302. Dates and leading events in his 
life, 297. His character as a lawyer 
and a judge, 298. His political opin- 
ions, 800. Controversy over his 
nomination as Chief Justice of Massa- 
chusetts, 801. His love of books and 
his religious belief, 302. 

Thompson, /Z/on. Smith, Justice of U.S. 
Supreme Court, 338, 340, 345, 404. 

Thoreau, Henry D., A.B., 10. 


Ticknor, George, LL.D., 397, 473, 476, 
478. 


Tocqueville, Alexis de, 310. 

Todd, Hon. Thomas, Justice of U. S. 
Supreme Court, 401. 

Toppan, Robert N., ZZ.B., 129, 212. 
Elected a Resident Member, 1238. 
Appointed on the Committee to nomi- 
nate Officers, 1. 

Townsend, Miss Mary Prince, 131. 

Treasurer. See Smith, Charles C. 

Trench, Othniel, 151, 153. 

Trevelyan, At. Hon. Sir George O., his 
name transferred to the list of Hon- 
orary Members, 128. 

Trimble, Hon. Robert, Justice of U.S. 
Supreme Court, 538. ‘ 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., 108. 

Trist, Nicholas P., 409. 

Troup, Hon. George M., Gov. of Georgia, 
821. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond, ZZ.D., 369. 

Trumbull, Hon. Lyman, his opinion of 
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